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i 

Tramlalions from ike Tdrikft i Firuz Bhdki^ hy the late Major 
A. R. Fuller, Director of Duhlic Imtraetion^ Danjdb. 

(Communicated hy T. W. H. Tolbort, JSsy,^ C. S.J 
[Cotdinuedfrom No. TV. of Vi\xi J-.,for 1869.J 

[Edit. Bibl. Iiidicii, p. 282. When Siiltiu 'AlaiuLiin had witnessed 
four consecutive revolts, commencing with that in Giijiat which was 
raised by the new converts to Islam, up to that of llaji MaulS, he awoke 
from his slumber of apathy and oblivion, and recovered from hi.s various 
insane fancies. While using his utmost exertions in the prosecution of 
the siege of Rantambhur, he held privy councils both by day and night, 
to which were convoked Malik Ilamidiiddin, and Malik A’azisuddin, the 
sons of 'AlA Dabir, ami Malik ’Aiuuhnulk of MultAn, every one of 
whom was an A^af and a Buzuijiuilir in soundness of judgment, as well 
as some other sage advisei’s. With these he held consultations and 
conferences, as to the cause of the revolts, in order that when their 
origins and causes had been correctly ascertained, they might be 
altogether removed, so that hereafter no revolt might possibly occur 
again. 

After several days and nigl'ts’ deliberation, the conclusion arrived 

at by these councillors was, thdt the cause of the revolts was comprised 

• • 

* The foot notes and pussajjcs in [ 1 are additions oiadu by the Editor of this 
Journal. 
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Tranglatwna from the Tarihh i Mruz Shdhi. [No. 1, 

in four things; first, the Icing’s disregard as to the affairs of the 
nation, whether they are prosperous or adverse; secondly, wine, 
for people are in the habit of having parties for the purpose of wine¬ 
drinking, when they disclose their most secret thoughts to each other, 
make confederates and hatch conspiracies; thirdly, the friendship, 
amity, relationship, and constant intercourse existing among the 
Maliks and Amirs, and their close connexion with one another ; 
80 (hut if any accitlent hefals one of them, a hundred others on account 
of their connexion, relationship, and attachment to him, become his 
confederates; and fourtlily, wealth, by reason of which the ideas of 
treason and disaffection enter their brains, and disloyalty and ingrati¬ 
tude come to a head ; for, were people destitute of wealth, every one 
would attend to his own business and employment, without giving 
heed to conspiracies and rebelIfons ; and wore no means at *thoir 
disposal, such ideas would never enter the minds of poor and 
impoverished folks. 

Some time after H4ji Mania’s revolt, Sult^in ’AlSuddin succeeded 
with immense toil and difficulty in capturing the fort of Rantarnhhiir, 
whereupon he put Rai Hamir Deo, and the new converts, who had 
fled from the Griijrdt insurrection and taken shelter with him, to 
death. Rautambhiir, together with the surrounding country, was given 
to TTlugh Kh&n, and whatever was in the fort became his. 

The Siiltfin then returned from Rantainbhfirto Dibli, and being 
greatly incensed against the iubabitants of that city, sentenced many 
of the chief men to be exiled from it; and he himself would not 
enter the town, hut took up his quarters in tlie suburbs. 

Ulugh Khan for four or five months during the Sultan’s absence 
enlisted an immense force, purposing to effect the invasion of Talinga 
and Ma’bar [Malabar]; but fate happened to overtake him, and he 
was seized with death about the time of his approach to the capital. 
His corpse was accordingly brought into the city, and interred in his 
own mansion. The Sultan was deeply griewed at the sad event [and 
distributed a great deal of alms to the memory of the departed], 

[The Sultan. ’Alduddiu* then took active measures to render revolts 
in future impossible. First of all, he commencec^ with confiscating 

* Here is a blank in Hujov Fu]lei'’s translation, extending from p. 283, 1. 5, 
fkom boiuw, Ed. Bibl. ludiou, to p. ZSS, last line. The teat of this portion ia 
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1870.] Tramlatiom fi'om the Tdrihk % Flriix Shihi. 

the property of certain claRsea, and gave tlio order that all villages 
srhich people held as milk, or in'dm, or waqf, should forthwith be 
resumed and made Imperial Domain land. The officers, moreover, 
wore to treat the people as tyrannically as possible ; they should think 
of pretexts for extorting money, and leave no one in possession of gold. 
After a short time matters had gone so far, that only in the houses of 
the Maliks, and Amirs,and officers, and Miiltaui merchants, and... . not 
even so much money remained .. . and from his excessive demands 

only a, few tbonsand tankahs.to him in Dilhf.all pensions, 

grants of land,.and legacies in the whole kingdom they opened (?), 

and the whole people had so much to do with earning their livelihood| 
that no one had even time to pronounce the word ‘ rebellion.’] 

[Secondly, with the view of making revolts impossible, the Sult^u 
appmuted informers f munhiydn), aifl^ their nhmber was so great, that 
he knew the good and bad things that men did. People could not utter 
a syllable without liis knowledge; and whatever liapponed in the 
houses of the Amirs and the Maliks, of wcllkuown and great men, of 
the officers and collectors, was, in the course of time, brought to the 

full of blunders, and a few words have remained untranslated. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 
p. 283, 1. 2 from below, for read ixiitACj bikashdnarul Forj(j|^ 

in the last line, road ^b| • and as ojio fjjj has no sense, we may 

porhaps read fjjj or and leave no one in possession 

of yold. 

P. 284, 1. 2, sdkdn is unclear to me. After dn qadre, a sentence with 
is wanbitij;. For khdnah we expoob khdnahd, tliough it is in ticoordauoa 

with the clumsy style of Zi4 i Baraui. Mafrue on 1. 3 is a qnoor word, 
and should be cither bddrosah, or rn%inah, daily allowance, 

the same as wuzijah. Another queer word is on 1. 14, for which 

we have perhaps to read Ow«|^ mulct. For j (aA on 1. 4 from 

below, read ^ P* ^ below. For mtdddand on 

1. 9 of the same page (281), we should perhaps road middd, if daur be the snb- 
jeot} for the plural mikoirdaigid in the following line is used honoris camd of the 
Sult&u. The word ](k!j is doubtful. 

Tko word daur is evidently the’name which ’Alauddin gave his corps of 
spies, and is the same as naubat,*u watoh, a patrol. 

Ota p. 28S, 1.13 j before An amusing alteration by the printer’s 

devil and his ‘ superintendent’ may bo found on p. 287,1. 3, whore for fvbmh- 
ungegi, we read fitnah i Angrezi! ! 
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Tramlal'iona from the Tdnkh i Wiriiz Shdhi. (No. 1, 

Sult&n. Nov did he treat indifferently ffaru natjmasht) whatever in¬ 
formation was bronght to him by the patrol ^danrj, but he made the 
patrol responsible for it. The spies were so intruding, that the Maliks 
in Haz&r Situn could no longer say a single word openly, and if they 
had to say anything, they made use of gestures. Day and night they 
trembled in their houses, lest the patrol of informers should come ; 
and they no longer spoke, nor did they do anything which nii^ht sub¬ 
ject them to reproof, fines fgharumat)^ or punishments ^la’zirj.* 
jBvory news, sales and purchases, and tlie doings of the, people 
in the markets were reported by the watch, and inquired into by the 
Sultan.] 

[Thirdly, with the view of preventing revolts in future, the drink¬ 
ing and the sale of wines were prohibited. Afterwards the Sultan 
also prohibited bagnif and hemp (^angj, as also gambling. Great exer¬ 
tions were made to carry out the prohibition of the sale of wine and 
hagni, and special wells wore constructed to servo as prisons. Drunkards, 
gamblers, hayni-vondorH, were driven out of the city into the country, 
and the enormous taxes which the state had derived from them, hud to 
he struck off the revenue books. The Sultan, first of all, gave the order 
to remove from the social assembly rooms of the palace all decanters, 
ma‘barh,X the porcelain vessels painted with gold, and the glasses and 

* IWzir is a pxinislinicTit not fixed by the Qor&n, and is opposed to 

hadd ^ !>". ^ when the Quran fixes the punisUtueut, as stoning for udnlteiy. 
In the former the judge may use his discretiuu, and control tho degree of the 
punishment according to circumstances. 

f I do not know why the ‘ superintendents’ of the Ed. Bibl. lud. have 
written h-ugni. The word is only given in the Majina’vlfurs by Sururi 
(vide J. A. S. B., 1868, p 16), who has— 

«^ij j J cUmm/a 

From this SwTtdn has copied, though he hda left out the form pugnif 

which has also oome under Sururi’s observation. ^ 

$ The text (p. 284,1.1} has a word not to be fo«nd in our dic^on- 

aries. From the contwt it is olear that a vessel Jor holding wine is intended. 
It utay come from mu’bar, Malabar. • 
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1870.] TramJattons from the TdriJch i Firitz Shdhi, 

bottles. All were sinaslied, and the broken bits were thrown in 
heaps before the Badaon gate. The bottles of wine were also taken 
from the assembly rooms and poni’cd out. and the quantity of wine 
thus thrown away was so great, that pools and puddles wore formed ns 
in theTrainy season. TJie Sultiu ’Aliiuddin al.‘-o discontinued bis wine- 
assemblies, and he told the Maliks to mount elephants and go to the 
gates of the city, and into the Streets and the districts, the bazars and 
sarSis, and proclaim that it was his order that no one sbould dnnk or 
sell wine, or have anything to do with wine. Decent pooj)lo gave up 
wine drinking as soon ns the order was published, but shameless ill- 
disposed wretches, pimps and panderers, erected stills (Mind, bhatti), 
and distilled spirits from sugar, and drank and sold rviiie in secret; 
or they filled leather hags outside the town with wine and put them 
between loads of grass or fuel, or hal^ recourse to other tricks of con¬ 
veying wine into the city. Tlte spies made strict impiirics, and the 
guards at the gates and the runners ftarul) posted there examined 
eveiy one, and seized the wine and the owners, and took them heforo 
the I’ulace. It was tlien ordered to give the wine to the elephants 
of the Imperial stables to drink ; and such us had solil it, or simigglu<l 
it into the city, or had drank any, wore beaten with sticks, and 
fettered, and put into prison, where they were ilctained for some time. 
But as tlie number of the prisouci’s increased vejy rmicb, they made 
wells before the Baddon gate at a place where all people pass by, and 
into these wells all were thrown that drank tu- sold wine.] 

Some from the distress and misery they suffered in the wells 

died there, while others who were released after a time, came out 

half dead, and it took ages for them gradually to recowr their health, 

aud pull up strength. Many, thorefoio, through fear of imprisonment, 

abjured the use of wins, and if they were unable to control their 

appetites, they used to go [to the fords] of the Jamnah, and 

the villages ten or twelve Jeos off, and drink it there. In Gliiaspur, 

however, and ludarpat,* and Kiluk'huri, and the villages four or five 

* 

• 

•.Ghiaspur and Indiurpat are pbrtious of Dihli. Kilok’han had been noticed 
before. Ghiaspur is that portioi^of Dihli where Nizamuddm Aniia lies buriod. 
li is also called Mugbulpdr, from a party of Moghuls chat were converted to 
Islan and settled fhere; Baddmii I., p. 178, 1. 4. I am not quite sure whether 
this Mughulpnr is not the same as Afgkdivpur, mentioned before (J. A. S. ii, for 
1868, p. 214, note ) : for the parganoh and the town of Afghanpdr in BambLal 
also were called both Afghdnpdr and Mughulpdr. 
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Tramlatims from ike Tdrikh i Firkz Shdhi. [No. 1, 

kos away, m well as in the Sarais outside the town, the sale and 
purchase of Hqupr was no longer feasible. It is neveitheless cer¬ 
tain that some I'echless individuals continued to distil wine at their 
own houses, and to drink and to sell it; and ultimately suffered 
disgrace an<l infamy, and vrere cast into prison. * 

When the prohibition of the use of wine began to press too severely, 
the Sultan gave orders that, if any one distilled spirits privately, and 
drank the liquor in seclusion, without having a party or assembly, 
and without selling it, the spies were not to interfere with him, 
nor enter his house, nor apprehend him. 

From the day that the use of wine was interdicted in the city, trea¬ 
sonous conferences and conspiracies began to decrease, and thoughts 
and ideas of rebellion were no longer agitated by the people. 

Fourthly, with a view to obviate the causes of revolt, it was direct¬ 
ed that the Maliks and Amirs, and nil the noble and confidential 
officers of the crown, should not go to one another’s houses, and give 
parties and entertainments, nor should they, without first reporting the 
matter before tlio throne, cuter into family alliances with one another, 
nor permit the people to have constant intercourse with them at their 
houses. 

This order also was enforced with such strictness that not a stranger 
was permitted to stay in the houses of the Maliks and Amirs; 
and feasts and entertainments, when a great concourse of people would 
bo gathered, were altogether stopped.'*^ Tlie Maliks and Amirs, 
though fear of the patrols, behaved most cautiously, and never 
held an assembly, nor uttered an iinprudeut expression, nor allowed 
any rebellious, infamous, or disaffected character to come near them 
When they repaired to the palace, moreover, it was no longer possible 
for tbeni to jmt their heads close to one another’s ears, and to utter 
and hear whispered conversations, nor could they sit down in close 
proximity at one spot, and give vent to the sorrows of their hearts, 
aud to complaints against the umrld. • 

* So perhaps in Major Fuller’s MS. The Tost lino on p. 286, of the Edit, 
Bill. Jnrliea has no grunimar. Page 287 of the same edition is dreadfully’ dis¬ 
figured by blnnders and typograpHcal error's. Line 8, read angezi for angrcKt. 
For mushaftHi with a ^ , we expect mu&hattiti, with a*va#. Line 15$ for 
dwardan read awardand. Lin© 17, for khvttm read Ichdtdnrd. ^ Lino 18, for 
yd i*ead id. Lino 19, lor clliorai, read chardi ; tor histdtiand j and 

ivhdnaijo.ri should not be broken up. Line 20, tix yhuhbate read ghahome. 
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1870.] Translations Jrom tlw TdriUh i Firkz Shdhi. 

Owing to this prohibition also, no information of a treasonous oon- 
fercnce ever reached Sultan ’Alanddin, nor did any revolt again occur. 

After settling the above regulations, Sultan ’AUuddin requested his 
councillors to suggest some rule or regulation, whereby the Hindus 
might be ground down, and their property or wealUi, which is the 
source of rebellion and dissaffcction, might no longer reniuiu with 
them ; and that one law respecting the payment of revenue might bo 
instituted for all of them, whether landlords or tenants,* and the re¬ 
venue due from the strong might not full upon the weak ; ami tlnit 
so much should not be left to the Iliudds as to ntlmit of their riding 
horses, wearing fine clothes, and indulging in sumptuous and luxu¬ 
rious habits. 

In furtherance of the above object, which is indeed the chief of all 
objects of government, they suggested two regulations. First this, that 
whatsoever the Uindiis cultivated, whether great or little, they slioubl 
give one half agreeably to the measurement uiid [the ^11 value of the 
})r(>dnce per hiswali^y without any distinctioii, and that they should leave 
the landlords nothing beyond tlieir proprietary rights [?]. Hocondly, 
that they should levy a gra/.iiig taxon every animal that gives milk, from 
a cow to ashe-goat, and that they should collect them in a fold iu roar 
of every dwelling house [?Jf, so that no opportunity might he left for 

* The text has jaHij Lower down we find Baldhar 

maybe Hiadustam, and signify a loio-caste aernant. KhtU is a rare Arabic word 
signifying a fine, strony nmn From tlie jiassages bolow it is qnito clear that 
tliose terms moan the strony and the iveakf and most pi‘f)bably larnllttrdif and, 
tenants, as translated by Major Fuller. If I did ut^t know that Major Fuller’s 

MS. bad with a ^ — be says iu a foot note that tho words 

are uuintoUigible to him —, I would say that was a blunder fur 

with a o. 

1 have never seen these terras nsed in any othor book. 

•f Tlie text has bahukm i ntasdlMt o wo.fd i hisvmh bikuria/nd ,—very unclear 
terms. Major Fnller left a blatik. ’Alanddin wants to grind down the Jimdus ; 
they are to pay taxes amounting to oue-half, i. e. 50 per cent., and their lands uru 
to be measured, and not even a hiawah of their grunuds is to escape taxation. 

The words from without S^istinoHrm to dwoHiny houao, with all dao dofereiioe 
to a scholar like Major Fuller, are wrongly translated, thougli 1 am not sure 
whetber tho following is absoliitefy free from objections. Trau.slate— 

* First this, that they (the officers) should measure, and tax to the full value, 
even the last biawah, whatever grounds tho Hindus cultivated, whether great 
or little ; and that*the Hindds should pay 5‘J per cent, without distinction, and 
that there should be no differenoe between the powerful and the weak, and 
that they (tlie office^) shonld remit the powerful nothing of the sums due by 
them for their wealth. Secondly, they should levy a grazing tux on every 
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Translations from the Tdrihk % Wiritz ShiSA. [No. 1, 

evasion or subterfuge in levying the tax, and the burden of the strong 
might not fall upon the weak, but that both to the strong and 'to the 
weak there might be but one law for the payment of the revenue. 

On this duty, and in calling to account those functionaries, clerks, 
ovorseei s, and. agents, who wore in the habit of taking bribes and 
committing embezzlements, Sharif i Qfiyini,* Naib Wazir of the Em¬ 
pire, who had not his eqmil in the art of caligraphy throughout the 
whole Kingdom, and was conspicuously distinguished for his judg¬ 
ment and ability and his elegant composition, was several years 
employed. He used the greatest efforts, until he made all the villages 
around the capital, the towns and districts in the Diuib, from Biyanah 
to Jli6yin, from Palam to Deopalpfir, and Luhdr, all tlio territories 
of Samdnah and Sunnain, from Row&ri to Ndgor, from Karah to 
Kanodi, and Amrohah, Afghiinpur, and Kiibar, from Babliai to Ba- 
daon, and K’harak, and Koelah, and the whole of Kat-ehar,f—untildio 
made all these jj)lace8, with regard to the payment of revenue, subject 
to one standing regulation of measurement and [the full value of the 
produce per hisioa/i, and of a house tax, and] the grazing tax, as if 
they were but one village. 

Ho carried out the system so Well too, that contumacy and rebel¬ 
lion, and the ridiugj of horses, carrying of weapons, wearing of fine 
clothes, and eating of betel, went out entirely among the Chowdries, 


animal tliat gives milk, from a cow to a sho-goat. And this grazing tax was 
established. Alsu, fur every house, Uioy shuald demand a dwelling tax, so 
that no opportniiity, Ac.’ The difHualt words are as paa i ha^Jchdnah suJciinat- 
garl (alab nurndyand. Zid, as shiill be shewn below, is a most miserable 
writer, as far as style is ooucm’uod. His laugnage is Hindi literally translated 
into Persian. Even in his work on the History of the Barmakides his stylo is 
very poor. Az pai i luir khduah is idioiuatio Hindi or Hindustani, har y'har 
ke idchhe, bohiurl evoj'y honao, i, e. for every house, per house, 'J'hat a new 

tax is meant is clear from p. 288, 1. 10 and p. 323,1. 10, where is either 

^^ 5 ^, iSj^) ( 0 ^)> ^ 

* So according to Major Fuller’s MS. Qayin is the well known in 

Persia. 

t SamdnaVi and Snnndm ooonr often together. They belong to the Sirkdr of 
Sarliiud 5 Dabhdf ( or with a nasal n, ) belongs to the Sirkdr 

of Kol, and mast not be confounded with Htdiba, (now Dahtnah) in 

the Sirkar of Gbdzfpdr. Kdwmdit or Kdntiudah, belongs to the Sirkdr of 
Hdrnanl; Ktvtehar is Bohilound. Kdbnr is in Sambhal; another Kdbur bolpogg 
to the Sirkar of Dilidr in Bihdr. Amrohah lies in Sambhal. For Mti^or 

Fuller’s MS. had (?). ^ 

Compare J. A. S. B., 1869,1., p. 121, L 16. 
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landed proprietors, and other opulent men. In collecting the revenue he 
made dhe law applicable to all of them, and to such a degree did tlieir 
obedience extend, that a single constable of the revenue department in 
exacting thd' taxes would seiae some twenty landed proprietors, chief 
men, and agents, and minister kicks and blows to them. It was not 
possible in fact for a Hindd to hold up his head, and in their houses not 
a sign was left of gold and silver [and iankahs and jetali\y and article^ 
of luxtiry, which are the main incentives to disaffection and rebellion. 
In couseq[uence of their impoverished state, the wives of the landed 
jiroprietors and chief men even used to come to the houses of the 
Musalm4ns, and do work there, and receive wages for it. 

The same Sbaraf of Qayin, the Ndib Wazir, also carried out the 
business of investigating and recovering the embezzlements of all the 
supeilntendents, overseers, revenue officers, and functionaries, agents, 
audr collectors, to such an oxtAit, and effected such a close scnitiny, 
that every standing against the name of each of them was extract¬ 
ed from the ledgers (hahi) of the patwdrU (or village accountants), 
and in accordance with that, the sums wore levied from them under 
pain of torture. It was no longer possible, therefore, for any one to 
take one tankah or any single thing iiideeji^ from either a Hindd 
or Musalmfm by way of bribe.* 

‘ Ho thus reduced the revenue officers, collectors, and other function¬ 
aries to a state of poverty and destitution; for he used to commit them 
to prison, and kept them for years in irons for the sake of a thousand or 
five hundred tankahs, so that these appointments were regarded with 
greater disgust 1^ the people than a plague. The office of revenue clerk 
too fell into bad odour, so that no one would give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to such a person, while the post of superintendent would only be 
accepted by one who had no regard for his life; for these officials 
and collectors passed most of their days [on suspicion] in confinement, 
suffering from blows and kicKs. 

* In the Ed. Bihl, htdica^ p. 289, J. 8 dele the words har*ahvjal before chize. 
On 1. 9, the word has either the meaning tlie jcUl situated ia ttte shiqqah qf 
a shiqddr f?J, or it is blander for 8.nd dn/r aJiakk means on suspiHon. 

In Shukeapenr’s Hfhddstam Dictionary I find^fOAi shiqqddr given in the 
sense of perplesoingt xmeertain ; but snrely, this is a ntistoke, or an Indian spel¬ 
ling, for from shakkt doubt. ^ 

2 
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Sult&n ’ AUaddin was a monaroli, who had not a particle of education, 
and had never cultivated the society of intelligent persons. ^ 

On attaining to the sovereignty, he formed the opinion in own 
mind, that the business of ruling and governing was a totally distinct 
affair from giving efficacy to tbe statutes of religion, and that royal 
mandates appertained to Kings, but the oommandments of the law of the 
Prophet to Qiizi's and Muftis. In accordance with this idea, therefore, 
whatever measure in the course of government pleased him, or ap¬ 
peared advantageous to the State, that he invaiiably adopted, no mat¬ 
ter whether it was consonant with the precepts of religion or not; 
and never, in the transaction of state affairs, did he ask for an ecclesi¬ 
astical verdict or decree on the propriety of any measure. Very few 
intelligent persons had frequent intercourse with him; but of those 
who used to visit him were, first, Q&zi Zi&uddfn of Biyftnah; second, 
Manlinfi Zahirnddfn Lang,and third,*^Mau1And Mushayyid of GuhrJun.* 
[They were ordered to sit at the .table, and sat together with the 
Amfrs outside], Q&zi Miighfsuddin of Biydnah also had constant 
communication with the Sultdn,* and used to attend both at public 
and private audiences. 

One day, about the time when a groSt deal of trouble was being 
taken with regard to levying heavier taxes, and imposing fines and 
recoveries on revenue officers, Sult&n AUuddfn told the Qdzf Mnghil 
that he intended asking him for his professional opinion on several 
subjects, and required him to state the exact truth in return. Q&zi 
Mugliis said in reply: “ It seems as if the h^r of my death 

were near at hand j” whereupon the B^bltdn enquired, “ Why should you 
think so?” “Because,” exclaimed the Qazt, “when your Majesty 
asks my opinion on religious points, and 1 state the truth, your Ma- 
jesfty will got enraged and put me to death.” “ Best assured,” said 
the Sult&n, “that I will not harm you; only reply with truth and sin¬ 
cerity to w’liatever questions I may put to you.” Q&zf Mughfs 
answered, “ Whatever I have read in theological works, that will I 
assert.” , 

The first question proposed by SuljtAh ’Alauddfn to the Qfizi Mu- 
ghis was: “ Under what circumstances con the«pithet8 of Khirdj- 

* Qubram is a town and,parg^ah inf^e Birkur of Sarhind. In lUiot’s 
wwks, also in Prof. Dawson’s the name is wttn^ly spelt Kohrdm. 
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dihf ^and JChiraJguzdr bo properly applied to a Hindd V* The 
QAzi relied, “ By the ecclesiastical law, tbo term ‘ Khirdj-guafir* is 
applicable to a Hindu only, who, as soon as the revenne collector de*> 
mands tbe sum due from him, pays the same with meekness and 
humility, coupled with the utmost respect, and free from all reluc¬ 
tance ; and who, should the collector choose to spit in his month, 
opens the same without hesitation, so that the official may spit into 
it, and under such circumstancoB continues to pay him homage. The " 
purport of this extreme meekness and humility on his part, and of the 
collector’s spitting into his mouth, is to shew the extreme subser¬ 
vience incumbent on this dlass, the glory of Isldra and the orthodox 
faith, and the degradation of false religion. God Almighty himself [in 
the Qoran] declares with regard to their being subjected to degrada¬ 
tion ’a?t ^adin wnhtm ^dgh’ritnay* and thus he expressly commands 
their complete degradation, inasmuch as these Indus are the dead¬ 
liest foes of tho true Prophet. Mustafa, on he blessing 

and peace, has given orders regarding the slaying, plundering, and 
imprisoning of them, ordaining that they must either follow tho true 
faith, or else be slain and imprisoned, and have all their wealth 
and property confiscated. Wth the exception of the Imdm i A’ssam 
[Abii Ilanffah^, whose doctrines wc uphold, wo have no other 
great divine as authority for accepting tho poll tax fjazynhj from a 
Hindu ; for the opitiiou of other learned men is based on the [//ac^/s] 
text, “ either death, or Islfirn.” Sultfin ’Alauddin, burst out laughing 
at Qazf Mughfa’s answer, nnd said : “ I know nothing of the subjects 
that you have been talking about; but it had often struck me, that 
thte landed proprietors and chief men used to vide fine horses, wear 
handsome clothes, shoot with the Persian bow [7. e., cross bow], fight 
among themselves, and follow tho chase, and yet never paid fxjetal of 
their taxes on lands, persons, flocks and herds, although they took their 
proprietary share of the produce separately, and that they were further 
in the habit of having parties and drinking wine ,* yot some of them 
■would never come to the collectorate, whether summoned or not, nor 
pay tiie least respect to the revenue officers. My anger was roused 
at th^, and glowing with passion, I said to myself: ^Hore am I de- 
sirons of conquering other countries, and bringing more realms under 
* Qodm&, 29. Sale’s ^^oran, p. 152. Vide Kin U^anslatitni, p. 237, note 1. 
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my Bubjection, while a hundred classes, in my own Kingdo% do 
not shew that obedience to my rale that ought to bo shewn; how can 
I then expect to bring other countries properly under my subjection ? 
JFor this reason I have established laws, and made my^ subjects tho¬ 
roughly submissive, so that under fear of my commands they would 
all escape into a mouse hole; and now you tell me that it is inculcat¬ 
ed in the divine law, that the Hindd should be made obedient and 
submissive in the extreme. You are a learned man, O Maul&nd 
Mughis, but you possess no experience ; while I have no learning, 
but a vast stock of experience. Best assured, that the Hindu will 
tuever be submissive and obedient'to the Mu^^alm&n, until he becomes 
destitute, and impoverished. I have, therefore, directed that so much 
only shall be left to my subjects as will maintain them from year to 
year in the produce of the ground, and milk and curds, without ail- 
mitting of their storing up or having articles in excess.” 

The second qu^ion proposed by Sultan ’Al&uddin to Q^i Mughis 
was this : “ As to the robbeiy, embezzlement, and bribery, going on 

among officials, and the way in which they falsify accounts and dc« 
fraud the revenue; is this mentioned anywhere in the divine law ?” 
Qizi Mughis replied: ** It has neve^^ccurred to me, nor have I 
ever read in any book, that when officials receive a ^lifficient salary, 
and yet rob the money of the public treasury, which contains the 
of the national income, or receive bribes, or defraud the 
revenue, they cannot be^ chastised by their superiors, either by fine, 
imprisonment, or other infliction as may seeiu most advisable; but for 
such a delinquent, who robs in his official capacity, amputation of the 
hand has not been authorized (». e., the recoguized sentence awar(^ 
to a common thief.)” 

The Sultiu said: ** Well, I have ordered the revenue commis¬ 
sioners to recover by means of various kinds of torture whatever sums 
may appear on investigation against the names of the agents, superin¬ 
tendents, and other officials; and ever since they have been called so 
strictly to account, I hear robbery and^ bribery have greatly- diminish¬ 
ed. 1 have, Imweyer, also directed^ that the salary of Super¬ 
intendents, andrbther offit^ls shall beflxed at.such a rate as to 
allow of their living respectably ; and if, notwithstanding this, they 
still commit frauds, an^ decrease the actual sums*i’eceived, it shall be 
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recovered froia them with stripes ; and accordingly you yourself can 
see how it fares *in the present day with persons holding these ap¬ 
pointments.” 

The third^nestion proposed by the Sultan to Q&zi Mughis wai^, 
this: ** As regards the wealth that 1 brought |,rom Dcogir with 
so much trouble, on my gaining the sovereignty ; is that wealth my 
private property, or does it belong to the national treasury of all 
Musulmans ?” Qfizi* Mughis replied: “ I have no option but to 
spe^ the truth before the royal throne ; the wealth that your Majesty 
brought from Deogfr, was gained by the force of the army of Isldm ; 
and whatever is gained by such mWans, becomes the national trea8q|p 
of all Musulmflns. Had your Majesty acquired the wealth from any¬ 
where by yourself, it would be a satisfactory reason according to 
divdne law, and the wealth so acquired would be Your Majesty’s pri¬ 
vate property.” • • <. 

The Snltin getting testy with Qazi Mughis, then exclaimed, “ Wliat 
is this you say ? and are you thoroughly aware of what you are speak¬ 
ing about? How can the wealth, for which I staked my own life 
and that of my followers, and which"'at the time of my gaining tl^e’" 
sovereignty I took from cei'fain Hindus, whose name and designation 
even were not known at DiliH, reserving it for my own use without 
placing it in the roj^al coffers; how can such wealth (I say) belong 
to the-national treasury?” Qazi Mughis replied: “Your Majesty 
has proposed a question in divine law to me, and-if I speak not agree¬ 
ably to what I have read in the Scriptures, and your Majesty sliould, 
by way of test, enquire of other learned men also, and they give a 
different opinion to what I have given, while I speak in accordance 
with the royal inclination, how could your Majesty retain any confi¬ 
dence in me, or enquire of me as to the statutes of the divine law ?’^ 
, The fourth question proposed by Sultan ’Al^uddin to Qazi 
Mughis was this: “What portion of the national treasury belongs 
by right to myself and my children ? Qazi Mngliis exclaimed : 

Surely, my hour of death ha.s arrived to which the Sultan replied: 
“ Why should your hour of death have arrived ?” “ Because,” said 

the Qdzi, “ if I^answer this question which your Majesty has put to 
me, according to the truth, your Majesty will get into a passion, 
and put me to death ; and should 1 tell an untruth, on the day of 
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judgment, I shall hare to enter into hell.” The Sultfin replied f 
“ State whatever is authorized by the divine law, aitd I sliall not harm 
you.” Then said Mughis: “ If your Majesty intends following the 
^example of the virtuous Caliphs, and desires the highest honours of a 
future state, you should take for your owu^use and that ^ your family 
just as much oi^y as you have assigned to each of the soldiery, 
via., 284 tankahs^ But if your Majesty prefers following a middle 
course, and considers that that sum would not sliffice to maintain the 
dignity of your exalted position, you might take for your ow^ use 
and tliat of your family as much as you give to the chief dignitaries 
your Court, such as Malik ^it4n, Malik Qirhak, Malik N4ib 
Wakflidar and Malik Khd^ Hajib. Or should your Majesty adopt 
the opinions of the sages of the world, in taking a sum from the 
national treasury for your own use and that of your family, you sfionld 
take a portion that is larger and hotter than that of other nobles of 
your Court, in order that a distinction may be drawn between your¬ 
self and others, and the dignity of your exalted position may not he 
lowered. Whatever your Majesty takes from the national treasury 
however, in excess of these th^be modes which I have represented, and 
for all the lakhs, and krors, and gold jewels you bestow on your 
family, you will have to answer for at the day of judgment.” 

Sultan ’Alauddfn flew into a passion, and eiclaimed : “Do you 
not fear my sword, that you dare to say, all the wealth which is spent 
on my family is unauthorized by divine law ?” Qazi Mughis replied ; 
“ I d,read your Majesty’s sword (I assure you), and lay before you 
my shroud, which is my turban ; hut your Majesty having asked me 
a <^uestioa on divine law, 1 have replied to it according to what I 
kiMow. Wore your Majesty to seek information as to its political ex¬ 
pediency, I should say that whatever is expended on your family 
should be increased a thousand fold, in order that the royal dignity 
might thereby be enhanced in the eyes of the people; for this'enhtwice- 
ment of the royal dignity is essential to political expedieuey.” 

After discussing the aforesaid q^uestions, SuH&n ’Aliiiiuddip said to 
Q&zi Mughis: After the Way iu which you have stigmatized my acts 
as contrary to divine iaw^ listen to this: I even established a 
fine three years’ pay for every honemah, who does not stand muster; 
t oast into prison all who indulge in wine or sell if \ when any one 
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Commits adultery with another’s wife, I cut off his (offending) OT|fan 
and put the woman to death ; in revolts I slay both the good and the 
had; embezzled money I recover by means of various kinds of torture, 
and keep tjhe., delinquents in prison and in chains so Ipng as one 
jeial of the sum remains unliquidated, and revenue defalcators I 
make prisoners for life. Now, do you mean to say all these acts are 
contrary to divine law ? ” 

(^1 Mnglusuddin then rose from his seat, and advancing to the 
foot of the throne, bowed his l)ead upon the ground, and cried in a 
loud voice: “ 0 monarch of the world ! whether you penuit your poor 
dave to live, or whether you order me, this instant, to be removed, 
from the world, I must declare that all are contrary to divine law; 
and in the tradition of the Prophet, (on whom ho peace !) and in the 
doctrines of the learned, it is nowhere stated that a sovereign may do 
whatever he chooses with regard to the promulgation of orders.” 

Sult&n ’Alduddin offered no reply on hearing the above speech, but, 
putting on his slippers, retired into his priyate apartments. Qdzi 
Mugliis also returned home, and next day, having taken a final adieu 
of his family, dispensed alms, and performed ablutions, entered tlie 
royal Ooiiit, and came before the Sultdn,^ prepared to undergo execu¬ 
tion. Sultan ’Aliiuddin, liowever, summoning hpa to the front, treat¬ 
ed him with great kindness, and giving him a robe and a thousand 
tatikahs, said: 0 Q^izi Mughis, although I am not versed in learn¬ 
ing, yet for many generations have my ancestors been Musalmdna; 
and in order that inBurrection.s may not occur, in which so many 
thousands of Musalmdns are constantly destroyed, T adopt such mea¬ 
sures towards the people, as seem most to their advantage. Tlic pco- 
jde, however, shew a rebellious and contumacious spirit, and will not 
fulfil my commands; and I am, therefm'o, compelled to make ^uch 
severe laws as will reduce them to obedience. I know not whether 
these, laws are sanctioned by our faith or not; but wdiatcver I con¬ 
ceive to he for the good •of the State, and whatever appears expedient 
to mo ah the time, that I ord^r, and as for what may happen to mo 
on the approaching day of judgment, that I know not.” 

[put stop, 0 Mauldnd Mughis 1 One thing I do not forget' in my 
prayers to God, and I often say, ” 0 God, then knowest that my 
kingdom suffers nethiiig, if any man sleeps w^h the wife of bis neigh- 
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bonr ; or that it is no loss to me, if any one drinks wine ; and that f 
feci no grief, it any one commits a robbery, for he won’t steal anything 
from my inheritance ; or that if any one takes advances of money and 
does not go to his work, the work will yet go on, even if ten or twen^ 
people are lazy. With regard to these four things I certainly act 
according to the orders of the Prophets. But the people of these times, 
from one to a lac, nay to five hundred 4acs and one thousand lacs, do 
nothing but talk and boast, caring neither for this world nor the world 
to come. Now I am ignorant and do not know how to read and 
write ; in fact my whole knowledge consists in saying an Alhamdu 
(the first chapter of the Qordn), a Qul hua-lldhu (Qor., Sur. 112,) tho 
prayer Qunht (as described in law books), and tho formula! of blessing 
the prophets ; but it is I who have given the order in my realm that a 
married man who commits adultery with the wife of another, shall be 
castrated ; and yet, notwithstanding* this harsh and bloody order, 
several men stand before tbe Palace who have slept with the wives of 
others.] 

[And those who take advaiftes of money and then do not go to their 
work, are made liable to refund advances of three yearn.* But in 
every employment tlicre ar^ hundreds, two hundreds that are made 
liable, to refund thi;|^ years’ advances, and yet people will take 
money and not work, and prefer to live broken down in the jails. 
And for thefts committed in the city, I have reduced to beggary 
about ten thousand clerks and collectors; nay, I have made their flesh 
so sore, that worms eat up their bodies, in order to see whether that 
bad lot will keep their fingers from stealing; for keeping accounts and 
stealing at the same time is what a clerk, in these days, is born to.] 
[And as regards selling and drinking wine, 1 have killed and am 
now killing people in the wells. What do they care for being inside ? 
What is a jail to tliera ?—They will drink wine, they will sell it. No 
one has ever managed God’s ‘ pious subjects,’ and I can’t eitfi'erj 
[In the same year in which tho Sultdn ’AlAuddfn asked Qazi Hu¬ 
gh ts on some questions of the law, Mauldul Shamsuddin Turk, a very 

* Ou p. 296, ISd. Bibl. Jfulica, 1. 10 road hd mn i yahe for zm i yoke, and 
hunad fof kxmmd; on 1. 18, read histd/nvad for hiddnand, and handmzadi fur 
mmmadi. * “ 

Bdd i bwnit zadem ^ ^aid, of men, to boast; of women, we say bad i 

gesv zadan. ’ ^ 

The whole page is about -^le most difficult aed doubtful page iu Baram, 
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IxceUeiit said learaod teat^er of . tho 0^1 b, bad come to Hnlt&iif 
br iaging » wiib bim E oolloction of fotiT bnndred works on tbo Hadis. 
Ha would not go heyoad Multdn^ be(»nse lie had beard that the Snl> 
t&n said ,110 pra;^eF8, nor attended the Friday-prayer in the mosque. 
FfusluUah, son of Shaikhnl IsUm ^adrnddin, became his pupil. This 
learned man, wlule at Mult&n, wrote a commentary on the Science of the 
Hadis, which he sent^Jogether with a pamphlet in Persian, to Court. 
In the preface, he had said much to the praise of the Sultidn. In the 
pamphlet the following passage occurred. * I have come from Egypt 
with the wish of seeing your Majesty and the city of Bihli, and my* 
intention was there to establish a school of followers of the Hadis,* 
and to deliver the Musalm&ns from acting upon the traditions of 
learned hut irreligious men. But when I heard that your Majesty 
says ifo prayers, nor attends the mosque on Fridays, I returned from 
Multdn. However, I heard of .two or three qualities which your 
Majesty possesses in common with pious kings, and I also heard that 
your Majesty has two or three qualities which ido not belong to reli¬ 
gious kings.’] ♦ 

[* Now, the good sides of your Majesty are these. I am told that 
the wretchedness and the misery and the despicable condition and the 
worthlessness of the Hiiidds are now so great, that Hindd children and 
women will go about begging at the doors of the Musalm&ns. Hail, 
king of Isldm I the protection which thon affordest the religion of 
Muhammad (God’s peace rest on him !) is snob that, if for a single act 
done by toee to the glory of Isldm, a measure of sins filling Heaven 
and Earth he not forgiven thee, thon mayest grasp the hem of my 
garment on the morrow of resurrection.’] 

IJSecondlyf I have heard that thou hast made grain and apparel and 
other things so cheap, that no one could improve matters by the 
breadth of the point of a needle ; and it is a matter of astonishment 
how in this important matter also, which interests all if en on earth, 
and which other kings of tslim have striven to bring about by labours 
extending over twenty, thirty years, and yet have failed, thon, O king 

of IsUm, hast so well snooeeded.’] 

• • 

* I. the HauUni rejected the decisions of the.early lawyers, unless based 
upon the Qordn and the Hadis. 
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t* Thirdly 1 1 hftVe heanl that your Majesty has banished every¬ 
thing that intoxioates, and that the Inst and the lying of the lusty 
and the liars have tnrned bitterer than poison. Hail, hail, bravo, 
bravo, 0 king, tiiat thon hast btought about this result.’] 

£* Fmrthly^ I have heard that thou hast diiveii the trades people 
with their voluble tongues into mice boles, and hast taken the cheat¬ 
ing, and lying, and ialsitying out of tliem ; ttd yet thou thiukest* 
it little that, in this regard also, thou hast managed bdzdr-people 
as no king ever lias done since the days of Adam. 0 king, blehs Qo 1 
that thou sittest for such deeds in the company of tho ptophots I] 

But the other things which I have b^rd of your Majesty, are 
such as neither God, nor the prophets and the saints, nor even tho 
rationalist, can approve of. for the ofdco of Qdzi of the roa^^ 

(a most critical office which suits no oiw, except he despise the world) 
thou hast appointed Hamid of Multfai, whose family from the times 
of his grondfather and father have lived on usuiy. Noi dost thou 
carefully enquire into the belief of thy other Q.bsiH, and thou givest 
the laws of the Prophet intoUbe hands of the covetous, the avaricious, 
and the worldly. Be on thy gua^, lest thou sbouldst not bo able 
to boar thy sinful drowsiness on tho morrow of rosuiTPCtion,’] 

Secondly, 1 have heard that people in thy city give up walking 
after the tradition of the Prophet, and walk after the sayings of the 
* wise.’ It is difficult for me to understand why thy town, the people 
of which have the tradition but do not follow it, has not long ago 
become a heap of rubbish, or why the visitations of heaven do-not pour 
down upon it.] « 

[* Thirdly, I have heard that ill-stan-ofl, black-faced, learned men in 
thy town sit in the mosques with abominable law books and deci- 
sions before them, making money, and perverting the right of MushI- 
m&ns by interpreting, and cheating, and adopting various ways of 
swindling. They drown the accuser and the accused; hut Ihey too 
shcdl be drowned.’] * 

f 

« 

* On p. 29S, in BU>I. Ind edition, i 4,* read Itmamdfi* for mandfi*, aqd on 
1.11, mishumdii tor w9Ahiiiti4ri, It looks Wi if maghwndti had been taken in 
the sense of booanse the same grammatical blunder is porpetratod 

three tiinei on p. 3S?. ^ ' 

On p. 802, L 8, read lasMmr tot khUbr f 1. 11, ndgMft for td girifi f 1.17, oe 
«t>r or. 
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. [*But X have also that these two last things are not brooight 
,0 thy notice, on acconot of the impions and shamctess Qi%i who 
stands new thy throne ; else, thou wonldst never give thy sanction to 
)ach a rebellion against the reUgion ol Muhammad.’]( 

[Now the book and the pamphlet written by thisteachdr of the Hadis 
same into the hands of Bah&uddiu, the Counsellor ; and Bah&uddin, tlie 
ingratefnl Ooansellor, gayo the book to SuUin *AUaddin, but the 
samphlet he did not give and kept it hidden,* on account of his par* 
dality for Q&z! Hamid of Mnlt&n. But 1, the author of this hook, 
lave heard from Malik Q(ri^ Beg that the Sult&n learned from Sa’d, the 
ogician, that such a pamphlet had arrived ; and he called for the 
lomphlet, and he wanted to make away with Bahfiuddin and his son, 
lecauso he had not given up the pamphlet, and the Sult&n was very 
sorry that Manland Sliamsnddin Turk had returned from Multan dis* 
appointed.] (Ed. Bibl. Iiid., p? 299.) 

Death of Ulugh Khdn. Conquest of Chitor. Xvfosionof tha Mughide. 

Not long after SuUdn ’Alanddin had feturned from Bantambhdr to 
Dihli, and begun pursuing this pariihnoaious and cruel conduct to¬ 
wards the people, and had thrown open the gate of hnos and chastise¬ 
ments ; Ulugh Khdn fell sick, and while proceeding to the Capital, he 
died at one of the halting-places on the road. 

Malik A’azzuddin Aburjd, [Bdr Kludn (?), Ed. Bihl. Jnd.] was ap¬ 
pointed Wazir in [Shahr i Nau (Jhdyin)] the revenue of which was 
now levied, like that of the environs of Behli, according to measure¬ 
ment and the exact value per biswah. # 

Sultdu ’Aldttddin then took the army away again from the Capital, 
and marching to Chitor, invested that fort, and speedily reduced it, 
alter which ho returned to the Capital. Just about the time of his 
return, an invasion of the Mughuls took place ; for the Mnghnls 
had heard in Mdwarannahr, that Sultdn ’Aldnddin had inarched with 
his army to a distant foiitess, and was engaged in besieging it, and tliat 
Hihli wmoonseqnently unprotected. Turghi accordingly got together 
two or throe tuindns of horse, and reached Dihli by a ewies ol rapid 
marches with the ptmost celerity. 

Duriug thm year too, in which the Sultdn had proceeded to capture 
' the stronghold of Chitor, Malik Fakhrnddin Jdnd Dddbak i hasrat, and 
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Halik Jhttjhili, [mtigfa*] of SLot^li, ike nephew (broihet^e 

of KnyrM t<^etlier with eU the Amirs of Hinddstln, had been, 
dispatched to Arangtil j but by the time they amyed there, the rains 
had began to descend from the sky, and the season became most nn- 
propitions, so that the army of Hinddstdn conld effect nothing at 
Arangul, and ultimately returned about the beginning of the cold 
weather, totally disorganized, and with all its stores and equipments 
lost and mined. 

It was during this very year, when Bnlidn ’Alduddin had returned 
to Dihli after the capture of Ohftor, and the army that had started 
along with him, had lost ell its stores and equipments during the rainy 
season, and a month had not elapsed since the time of the Sultan’s 
retum, so that the soldiery had not yet been mustered, nor their 
kits renewed, that the invasion of the Mnghuls took place, and the 
accursed advancing swiftly with 40,000 horsemen, encamped 

on ihe banlcs of the river Jamnah, and blockaded the roads of ingress 
and egress of the city. 

A strange incident was this that befel the soldiery during this year; 
for Snlttm ’Alfluddin, after retnifhing from the e^ture of Chitor, had 
not sufficient time to provide the army with horses and arms after the 
loss of equipments they had sustained at Ohftor, and Malik Fakhr- 
uddin Jdnd, the Didbak, having r^umed with the army of HinddsUa 
Woken and disorganized from Arangul into tli^ provinces, not a horse¬ 
man or footman out of it could force his way into the city, on account 
of the blockade kept up by the Mugbuls on all the roads, and the 
piquets they had^kationed. In Multln, Sdmduah, and Beopdlpdr, 
moreover, there was no force of sufficient strength to overthrow the 
Mughul army, and join the Suitings camp [at Siri]. The army of 
Hlnddstin was summoned to advance, hut in consequence of the hostile 
ptesnujoe of the Mughnls, they remained at Kol and Boran. [The 
Mnghuls moreover had occupied all lords (of the 0amnah)]. 

Sulfdn ’Al&uddin, therefore, with the f^ horsemen that he had at the 
Oapital, came out of the city, and fixing his hied quarters at Siri, 
pitohM his cainp them* The Sult&h was then under the neoessHy of 
having a trench dug round ihe cam^ and palisades, formed gf the 
planks of house doom, erected along side the trench, whereby he pre. 
Tented the Mughuls from forcing an 4iintranee into the camp. He 
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also k6f^ his ttoopd dy«r akrt and yigihnt, and nonstan% on theguanl 

and waicb, and In every [trench, alang’] under arms reaty to receive 

any assault of the Mughnls; bnt he deferred engaging in a pitched 

battle. With each division and in each trench too, were stationed 

« 

five elephants incased in armour, and a party of infantry to keep guard 
and watch over them. On the other hand the Maghnls used to go 
round and round the camp, longing to make a sudden iiruption on it, 
and destroy it. 

So formidable an invasion of the Mnghuls as this, had never before 
been witnessed at Dibit for many ages ; for did INirgbi remain but a 
single month longer on the banks of the Jamnah, heArould inspire such 
dread, as to create ntter desolation in Dihll. Dating the present 
blockade, however, whereby the supply of water, forage, and firewood 
was rendered very difficult for the people, the entrance of caravans of 
grain totally prevented, and the fliead of the Mnghuls so widely spread 
that their horsemen used to advance up to Chautrah Sogani, [^BtbL 
Ind. Subhfini, as on p 320] and Murdodhi [Mori and Uailhi, Bibh 
Ind^y and the reset voir, and alight at the^se places, and diink wine 
there; gi'ain and stores weio sold at a moderate price out of the 
royal depots, and no groat scarcity was felt.^ 

On two or three occasions desultory conflicts and skirmishes occurred 
between the outposts on oithei "lide, but neither party gainoil any 
decided advantage. By the grace of God, T«*’ghi found himself un¬ 
able to foine his way by any means into the Sultan’s camp; and by 
virtue of the supplications of the poor, after a period of two months, 
the accursed wretch marched off with his army, andamade the best of 
bis way back to his own country. 

This occasion, on which the army of Tsldm had received no injury 
from the Mughnl force, and the city of Dihlf had escaped unhaiiuud, 
appeared one of the miracles of the age to all intelligent persons; for 
the Mnghuls had anived in great force quite early in the season, and 
had blockaded the roads against the entiy of reinforcements or sup¬ 
plies ; and the royal array was suffering under the want of proper 
equfpments, while they were in the most flouiishing and hearty con- 
dHi(Vi. • 

• Vide a plan of 'AUuddia’s lotronobment in CampboU's ' Note on the Topo> 
graphy of DihU,* 3, 4* S* Bengal, 1866, Pt. 1., p. 217. 
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As soon «s )||i» danger threatened by Tntghi, which indeed ii|»pe«Ered 
most appadlug (far the time), had pass^ away, the Saltan awoke 
from his letliargy, and gave up carrying on wars and sieges. He built 
a palace at Siri, and took up his abode there, making Siri his capital, 
and rendering it populous, and donriahing. He also directed the fort¬ 
ress of Dihlf to be bnilt up, and issued orders that the forts on the 
line of march of the Mnghuls, which had gone to ruin, should be re¬ 
paired, and that new ones should be erected wherever they were 
required, and distinguished and able governOis appointed to all these 
strongholds in the direction whence the inroads of the Mughuls 
occured. He farmer commanded that they should make up nnmerou 
warlike engines, enlist oxpoit marksmen, establish mugaxiuos for arms 
of all kinds, and accumulate stores of grain and fodder after the man¬ 
ner of granaries, within the ramparts; that numerous picked and 
chosen troops should be enrolled at Sdiudnah, and Peopdlpur, and kept 
ready for service, and that the distiicts in the direction of the Mughal 
inroads should bo confided to expoiieuced nobles, and firm and energe¬ 
tic chiefs. 

Administrative Measures of^Alduddin. fJEd, Jndica, p. 303 

to p. 826.) 


After SuH^n ’Al&uddin had takti caro to mako those preparations 
against another inroad of the Mughuls, ho used to have dibcussions 
with his councillors both by day and night as to tho moans of efioc- 
tually resisting and annihilating these marauders; and on this point 
he was most particular in proeming the best advice. After prolonged 
deliberation, it was agtoed and determined by the Sultan and his ad¬ 
visors, that an immense army was requiicd for tho purpose; and that 
nil the troops should be picked and chosen men, e:|;pert archers, well 
armed, and well mounted; so that they might be always fully equipped 
and [well-mounted.] With the exception of this one plan, none other 
appeared feasible for resisting the Mughuls. ^ 

The Sult&n then took counsel with his advisers, every one^ of whom 
was unequidlod and eminently distinguished, saying: ** To maintain 

an immense picked and chosen force well mounted, so that they may 
be fully equipped and elficient at all times, is impossible, without the 
expenditure of vast treasures; for oim mnsfc give rignlarly every year 
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wbaterrer vain i« fixed aponf at fine; and if X aettle a high rate of pay 
opoa the soldiery, and jjjjpntiuue to disburse money to^cm at that 
rate ammally, at the end of a few years, notwithstanding all the tree- 
sun X possess, nothing will be left, and without treasure it is of course 
impossible to govom or deliberate/’ 

1 am accordingly desirous of having a largo force, well mounted, 
of picli^d and chosen men, export archers, and well armed that wiU 
remain embodied for years; and I will give 234 tanlaha to a 3fum((ah 
and 78 Utfileaha to a Du-mpah ; from the former of whom I shall require 
two horses with their corresponding equipments, and from the latter 
Olio’*' with its usual gear. Consider now and inform me how this idea 
that has entered into my mind about raising a large force, and main¬ 
taining it permanently, may be carried into execution.” 

The oouncillors, endowed udth abilities like those of Ajjaf, exercised 
their brilliant intellects, and after some reflection unanimously ex¬ 
pressed the following opinion before the throne: ** As it has entered into 
yonr Majesty’s heart, and become iinplantedf ^hei'o, to raise'a large force 
j and permanently maintained on small allowances [la mamjib i mviLah^ 
such can never be accomplished unless hoises, arms, and all (ho equip- 

* I L'., DUO horse. Tho Edit. Bibl. Ind. has yah anpah, ono horseman. 

This passage is tiafnrtunnielj uticlfar and useless, booaoso Uni*aui has not 
snpphod a commentary. Pint, li is olotr from tho following that t he wages of 
78 and Ifilt (i. p , 7R 3) iankahs wore unusually low, and llnraiii his not 
stated what tho oidmaiy rates wero. SetonJly, it w also clear that ’AlaurUlm 
takes the terms Mwtatiab and Duanpah in u new aooso, bcoau^o ho dclines thorn 
for his couiiotUurs, and Baranf has not stated what their usual meanings wero. 
Tho word Murattub ddbs not appear to or cur in lator UistoriOM ; it may moan 
eqvAppetl, though inumtiib would givo a moaning loo. To call a man iluaspah, 
beoauHO iio'pins the army with coif'horse, is oKtraoi diiuuy, and against the 
moaning which the word has iii the Akbarndmab, Baddoni. tlie Padishdhndntnh, 
Vidf* the annotalur^s 07) AA tar’Hfu 11 by (Am translation, p. 238 to 

u) Thinlltt, we expect in the wages a pvopoitiou of 1 : 2, not I . 3, bocauso 
’Atauddin’s Muraltnb furnishes two, and his liuaspah ono horso ; bnt this dittt- 
CuUy may be explained away (t %<U Ain translation, p. 2S1, L 3, where also tho 
rates are given which Akbar gave his rofca^jffl/is. 

Baaaom'a interesting remark that Akbar’s Dayh-laiw had been the rule under 
’Alduddm i Khilji and Bhor Shdh (A'fn tianslation, p. 242, and J. A. 8. Bengal 
for 1869, p. 126) oan but littlevbe verified by a reference to Zid's work, tliough 
the word dtfyh (in Akbar’s sense) occurs on p. 819,1. 2 from below (jPd. Ihbl, 
Ind ), and p: 477,1. 6, (Muhammad Shah’s reign}—also aa interesting page for 
^ the military history of India, inasmuch an army of 880,tXK> troopers is men¬ 
tioned, a statement which may advantageously bo oomparod with Ain trans- 
latioDjjp. 245. • 

t The text has jdgir, which is taken in its etymological moaning of jd-gvrif’ 
iah, having taken a place, having taking root, vfde Atn translation! p. 256, note. 

The earliest passage at present known to me, of jdgif being taken in a sense 
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f:neiits of a soldior^ ob well as Bub^ietence fbi^is urife and family, beeoino 
excesMvely ^hoap, and are rednoed to the jgj^ee of water j 5or if yonr 
Majfljty can eucceed in lowering the price of provisions beyond measnre, 
a large force can be raised and permanmitly maintained according^ to 
thb idea that has entered yonr angnst mind; and by the aid of this vast 
force all fear of danger from the Mugbnls will bo aveited.”. 

The Siilt&n then consnlied with his tmety and experienced conn* 
cillore and ministcis, as to what he should do, in order that the means 
of livelihood might ho made exceedingly^ cheap and moderate, without 
introducing capital puniHliment, torture, or severe coeicion. The 
Sultdn’s ministers and advisers represented, that until fixed rules 
were established, and permanent regulations introduced for lowering 
prices, the moans of livelihood would never got exooedi^igly cheap. 
First then, for tho cheapening of giegtin, the benefit of winch is 
common to all, they proposed certaiir measures, and by the adoption 
of these measures, grain became cheap, and remained so for years. 
These measuios were as follows; a fixed price current; a magistrate 
(to carry out the provisions) of tho law ; royal granaries; prohibition 
against all sales at onbanood prices; consignment of the caravans 
of grain into the hands of the magistrate of tho market; sale of 
grain by tbe cn1tiva||,orB at tbeir own fields; publication of the price 
cunent daily before tbe throne. 

By the adoption of the seven measures detailed above, whatever 
was the price current determined before the throne, it never rose a 
whether there was an excess or a scarcity of ^ain. 

r 

[For the last two paragraphs, the Ed. Bibl. ludioa, p, 304,1. 4 from below 
to p. 806,1.10, has the following:— ' 

Megulation J.~-The price of grain to be fixed before the throne, 

» 

approaching its later (Indian) meaning of lands assijjnsd to nUhtary commanders, 
occurs m Barani (Ed. B. I., p. 40, L 18)~- 

* Ha had 4000 troopers as jdgir, and held Badiiha as aqttP ,* for which latmr 
H istorians would say 

1 ‘Hj 

The word like zaminddr, is old, and occurs even in the fahaqAt i 

N^ri. '' * 

It is of interest to tratoh the changes of meaning whioh the word jAifft has 
gone throngh, « 
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Megvlaimn II. — Tb#Sultan to storo u largo ^^niuiiity of grain in gt»* 
naries. ^ 

Megulaiion HI. —To appoint a ShihnaJi (inspoctor) oftbe markofc (mandi) 
trosiworthy men witib full power and dignity. 

Itegulation IV. —Tlio meruhante (hdrmdnidtt) of all parts of the ora^pire 
io be registered in a Dc^ftar. They are to be in ebaige of the ShlhnaA i 
Man^I 

MegulatUm V .—The revenne of the I>a4b and the country to a distant e 
of lOO ios so to bo settled, that the buhjuots cannot even lay by LO uiaA9 of 
grain, and tho sabjeots to bo greiuid down to bueU an extent, that (hoy sell 
the grain on tlie fields to the merchants. (For 1. 2, p. 3U5, load 

iXXAJlkj I) 

Regufation VI. —To take certificates from tho Collectors fof 
the couiitiTSito she.w that (he merchAiits g<*t tho grain on the fields. (For 
ojlj read as is clear ftom p. 307). 

Regulation VIJ.-^To appoint 9 trustworthy travelling agent (harid) 
who, together with the Shihnak, is to report to the Sultan on the state of 
the market. . ^ 

Regulation VITT for rendering prod are rheap .—In times of dmughf, 
no produce, not even for a d&nq, uselessly to be^sold in the inaikcts. 

In consequence of theso eight ndos, the price of gi^n did not rise a 
whether there was an execsb or a sc.ircily of rain. (Tho last regalatioii is 
not enumerated bcpaiately on ]>. 3()S of the text) ] ^ 

The fiiht regulation was of this description—Wheat, 7^ Jetah per 
man ; barley, 4 J. ; gram, 5 j. ; lice, bj. ; wash, 6j.; and tnot% 
Zj.] Tho above prices hold good for years, and as Jong as S(il(4n 
’Alfiuddin was alive, grain never did rise a dang above that, either 
dating an excess or a scarcity of rain, and this cbtablishincnt of a fixed 
price in tho maikut was considered one of the wondets of the ago. 

* We ahoold not forgot that Kdikm, was the title of a class of Boveiine 
officials tinder tho ‘JinuL, or Collector. During the roign of Akbur, tho M'l/n/, 
had two lntdech($ or' writers’ under him, whose titles were Kdrienn, and A7i«V* 
nauffyi. Abnlfuzl specifies their duties in the Akbarnamab (beginning of the 
27th year). 

The Udoiti (pc, * runner/ from tlio Latin veredvs), in timo of Baranf had to 
perform those duties which the Wdgi’alvmuffii under the Jlinghuls had to pt r* 
form. FkZe my Ain translation, p. 258. AbnlibiZl, indeed, bays that the office 
of the Waqi’ahnawis u(as an innovation by Akbar ; hut from Hat am (Kd. Bdi). 
lnd.,*p. 40,1, 6 from b^ow) it is quite clear that the office existed as early as 
in the reign of Balben, though tho ‘ Wdqi’ahnawiV was called har/d. Hence 
nems %gmt would be*perhaps a bettor term than trai HUngjigent. * 

t Fi^essor OowcU,* I think, observes very correctly that these price lists 
Woniffi be more interesting, if the ooitvt and tijwir value were bettor understood. 
But Ihey may be eomiwirod witli tlie puce h^s in ilia Xiix, p. 62, 

A 
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Tbe tsoond tfigalatioa {or elfecti&g a ohettpneaHn the pribe of grain 
vrsM, t^t Malik Qahtil [a bervant of Uttigh Kh&n], who wHs a wise, 
discreet, and trustwoi thy noble, was appointed magistrate (akihnah) over 
the market. The official in question was granted a large estate, and a 
la^e body of cavnliy and mfantty to snppoit bis power and oonsoquence. 
A deputy, ehiewd and expeiienced, was also appmuted from the thiono, 
out of the cirelo of his fiiemls, and a distinguished travelling agent 
[ic7*tV] with a (Ino bonae of iet>pcct foi toyulty was jdso installed in the 
maiket. , 

The third legulation for the same purpose was, the acinniulation of 
vast hoaids of gram in btote>houscs Sult&n ’Alfuiddm gave oulcrs that 
throughout the ciuwn lands in the Pudh, they should take the giaiu 
itself in place of money poymenta for loveniie, and send Sit into the 
. royal granaiies at the capital, while in [Shahrinanl aiulitb adjoin¬ 
ing tewitoiy, they bhould take a moiety of the lojal shaie lu kind, and 
that in Jhfiyin and its f-eveial distiiets also, they should foiui depots 
foi giaiu, and forward it by the caiavnus to the capital. In short, 
so much of the royal grain reached Dilili, that theie was scauely a 
street, which did not contain two or three ot the royal stoi e-houses 
filled With it ; and when theie was a scaicity of rain, or the caravans, 
from some cause o% other, failed to convey sufficient giniii into the 
maiket, they used to biiug it into market hoin the royal stores, selling 
it at the regulated piice, and supplying the people accoiding to their 
wants, while in Shahr i nm they used to consign the grain out of the 
royal depots to the caravans. By these two ai rangements, there was 
never a dearth of giain in the niaiket, nor did it ever rise one dung 
above the legudated pi ice. 

fourth regulation for the same purpose was, the consignment 
of the caiavans to (the chaige of) Malik Qabul,* magistiate of the 
snaiket. Stdttn ’AMtiddm gave orders, that the wlmle of the ^cara'- 
vans from all pmts of the kingdom should be subject to the migis- 
tiate of and tlmir leaders shguld*he [fettered and chained}. 

The mugs... Jan was dtrected*^to keep the leadeis of the* caravans 
[fettered and d laiiimdj over pr^entb^Om him, until ttey became the 
fan^ mind, and sgi^eeAto si^gn a d^ed on mUtital secuHty, and that<nntil 
thw brought their wives, ^IMren, cattle^ and property with ihinij, and 
•at up their abodes in the Tillagee boijerfn^ on the d'amnah, where^ho ^ 
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jtiti64toti<m ^ tbetiH^trate would extend over them and theix^wives 
and children, and the earavans would he oompletcly subjeot to him, ha 
should not fWove the chains from their necks. By the establishment 
of ^is regulation, so much grain began to pour into the market, that 
there was no need for the royal stores, and the price never rose a 
dantjf above the fixed rate. 

The f/th regulation for the above purpose was, the prohibition 
against the boat ding np of grain and selling it at enhanced prices. 
This check was so i igorously enforced daring the 'Aldf reign, that it 
was not possible for any one of the various classes of merchants, traders, 
grain-dcuiers, dtc., to hoaid up a single man of grain, or sell it 
secretly at their own houses for one dan^ or diram above the fixed 
price ;jaud Vi any hoarded grain was discovered, it became ooufis- 
eated to the crown, and the pioprietor was fined. Wiitten agreements 
were also taken from the superintendents and agents of the territory 
lying within the Dtidb, binding them not to permit any one within 
their jut iviiction to hoard up giain, and Vmgagtn^ that if anybody 
was detected at this practice, the officials themselves should be 
considered at fault, and have to answer for it before tlie throne. 

Owing to the enforcement of this prohibition therefore, the price 
current in the market never rose a single ddng otAiram cither durihg 
the greatest superabundance or scarcity of rain. 

The eixlh legulation for securing the cheapness of grain, was the 
taking of wiitten agreements from the super!ulendeiits and agents of 
districts to this effect, that'they would cause the grain to be delivered 
to the CAinvans by the cultivators at tlieir own fields. Snl^dn ’Aldud- 
din accordingly gave orders, that at the chief office of levenue, writ¬ 
ten engagetnenU should be taken from the magistrate'^ and collectors 
of the country lying within the Dudb, which is nearest to the city» 
binding them to exact the revenue due from the cultivators with the 
utmcilt rigour, so that it mig||t be impossible for them to ean-y off any 
large quantities of grain from t^e fields to their own houses, and hoard 
it there, add that they might thus bo induced to sell it to the caravans 
at the fields at a cheap rate. % 

By%he establishment of the above regnlation, no excuse was left to 
the caravans for not bringing grain into the market, and constant 
|Cpplies consequently were continually arriving, while the agricul^ 
tnristfl also found it to their own adwantage to convey as much of their 
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gi'niti^g they 'QOtild, frotn tlieir iieldn to t}ie nmiket, and sell it ft4 the 
regnlar price. « 

Tlieaeo<»»^A regulation for the above purpose [consisted'* in this that 
reports had to be furnished of the prices current in the Bda&te. Tho 
continuance of the prospenty of the Bazars was asoertained in three 
ways. Ptrstf tho Shihmh i Man^f had to furnish a list of prices and 
report on tho condition of the Bdzar. Setondly, the Barid i ManM^ 
reported on the quality of the articles. Thirdly, the informeie who had 
been appointed for every Baz&r made reports. If there Were discrepan¬ 
cies between the reports of tho informers and that of the Barid and that 
of the Bhihnah, the Shilmah gqt for it what he had to get. But as 
the officers appointed iu the B&zfirs knew that the Sultan got his 
reports on tho tranbactions and the state of the market fi'om, three 
sources, it was impossible to deviate, even in the least, from the Bfizdu 
regulations. Experienced people that lived during the reign of ’Ala- 
uddin wore astonished to see how firm the prices of articles re¬ 
mained ; for though it is nothing uncommon to sec prices remain 
firm during years when the season is good and there is plenty of 
rain, it was most remarkable that during the reign of ’Alduddin no 
famine occurred at Pihli, not even in years when thoio was a draught 
null people thought a famine unavoidable. Neither the grain of tho 
SuU^n, nor the grain of the merchants could indeed rise a single 

# Here is a blank in Major Fuller’s translation, extending from p SOS, 1. 3, 
MU. Sihl. Indioa, to p. 812, 1. 4 from below. On page 308,1. 5 from bolow for 

Jf read j| j 1.3 from below, dele and for read Page 310 

1, 5 read for aJLij/> the Hamsah cannot be loft ont, as the word is an odjeo- 
tire; 1. 7 dele the Hamzah, and read ^ j for • 1. 10. for 

^ j 1. 12 road Ji for j 1. 14. &«• for and for 

1.19, for Page All, 1. 4 the second word is 

hircadnand ; 1. 6, dele the Haiuzah of ; 2. 18, dele j j I, Ig^ rend 

(of Shnsbtar or Shnatar) for SIS, I, 8, read 

or compare lines l^'an^ Id with 2.20. Poets 314,2. 6, 

P h%ne 10> reskd for • I, ll, for ; 

2.1* read *he absurd- Jf ^ •' I 19. 

Jjj 4 » fbr 2- read for^^A* j last line, 

fo^ , and sjyo for 37be pages from 80S to 832 of the Bibl. Indioa 

Edition look like nneorreoted prdof sko^. 
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ddngf And it is ceitninly ft matter of aetoniahment that no other Hng 
besides *AUa<ldin ever did e^oot snob results. If even onoo of twioe 

A< 

the Shihnab i Mand> petitioned the Sultan to laise the price of grain 
b^r half a jetai on aoooitnt of a beasun of diaught, ho got twenty 
lashes]. ^ 

[In seasons of draught, the merchants of each quarter of the town 
received daily a supply of giaiii acourdiug to the number of the in- 
liabitantB in each quarter, and they issued grain to the comuion people 
‘st a rate not exceeding half a man per individual; but rich people 
also and notables, who wore not in possession of villages and lands, got 
giain fiom the Btiz&r. If dating a season of drought poor and helpless 
people crowded to the B^&is and got crushod to death, and the officers 
neglected to pay attention to tlie influx, the matter was immediately 
reported to tho Sult&n, and the Shihuah had to suffer for itj 

[Five regulations vvoio also gfVen to keep all articles at low prices, 
as cloth, common sugar, refined sugar {nahdt)^ feuits, gieaso, oil; and 
on account of the continuam'e of these five Regulations, tho cheapness 
of the ai tides continued. Tlie pi ices fixed by the king did not rise, and 
the people got what tliev wanted These five regulations referred to 

1. Tho establidimcnt ol the Sardi ^Adl. 

2. The fixing of piieos. «, 

8. Tho legistration of all merchants in the Empire. 

4. Advances made from the Tica'-ury to iich and respectable Mul- 

t&ni traders, who were put in chaigo of the Sardi ^Adl. ^ 

5. Passes to be given by tho chief of the town to groat and 

rich people when they wanted to purchase costly aitides]. 

[The^rs^ regulation tor keeping the prices of articles low, consisted 
ill the establishment of the Sardi 'Adi. The open space inside 
the Baddon Gate, in tho duoction of the Koehah % wliich 
for years had not been nsod, was called Sardi 'Ad\ and ’Al&ud- 
din gave tho order thftl^ no article belonging to the SuHin or to 
merebants of the town And the country, should bo stmed up in 
any other*place hut the Sardi 'Adi. Every orticlo should there be sold 
at the price fixed by the SiiltAn, and if any one should stole up ^ares 

in hk oWn house, or sdl tliem, or sell them a jetai dearer than was 
m 

ft Perhaps Bfw&o, as below, in tbe third regulation, Baranf uses 
as equivnJent to S>lM}4n » Rrt/d’fat. 
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. ' * 
fixed, such wares sfcould lapse to the Sultin, and the owner should be 

liable to severe pnn|shment. On account of this rogtilation all wares 

were deposited in, the Sardi ^Adl, whether in value from one hundred, 

or from thousand to ten thousand tankalks.l 

. [The second regulation for the above purpose ^ed the prices of 
sundry articles. Tims the prices of silk, <fcc,, were as follows*:— 


Pilili Kkatz Silk, ... 16 Tmhal», 

Oian^e coloured, raw silk, Kha%% i Kaw^l 

( )* . 6 21 

Half silks mixed with huir, a«. prescribed 

in the Miibammudaii law, fine,. 8 T. 

Bed stiipod stuffs, . 6 Jcfals. 

Common stuffs, .. ..8^ J. ^ 

B.ed lining as woven at Ndgor,.24 J". 

Coarse lining, . i.,\ . 12 J. 

fShirtn In/f, fine,. 5 T. 

Do., Middling,. 3 T. 

Do., Coaise,. 2 T. 

mdhafi.f Hne,. 6 T. (?) 

Do., Muldliug, . 4 T. 

Do., Coarse, . 2 T. 

Long cloth ( Kirpris"), fine, . 1 J*., for 20 gaz. 

Do., Coaise, . 1 21, for 40 gaz. 

Again, White sugar, . 2J Jetal, per ser. 

Light brown sugar (shahar i tar)^ . li Bo. 

Brown sugar, . IJ- J', for 3 sers. 

Grease, of different animals, . 1 J., lox \ k s. 

Sesame oil,. 1 <7^, for 3 «. 

Salt,. 1 J.f Iur2^m£»na. 


* Bei^rding Khaxz sUk, vide Ain irauslatiuit P* 92, note 4. The word 
iLU^ must be written with a hamKah above the in all othei' adjeotives d«>i- 
noting colour; 6.V , kS^-pisfai, looking green like the pistuolno nut, nuqraf 
looking like silver, chihra^ pink, &o. Vide3. A. S. Bengal, for 1868, p. 41. 

Hence ^ looking lik^a ( Hind an orange),'as rfcw ooooon silk looks. 

t The prive mentioned is very high. The stuff which pSople now-a'days 
onll Sildhatl is u kind of oloth made of oottoe, and was eren at the times 
Akbar very cheap. A'(n fy‘analat*on, p. 95. Compare the above bat with Briggs 
I, p. 85(1. 
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[The prloos of othei fine and comse artiole<i maybe infoiied honi 
those winch I have given] 

[The Sarai ^Adl was open ftoni eiily mm mug till the tune oi the 
laht player. People thus, got what they needed, and no one loiuiiud 
diNappointed] * 

[Tlie thud icgiiltition foi the above pniposo was this that the name 
of the meuhauts oi the town and the*couuliy had to be icgi teiod m 
s the booh of tile JDiwto {lots) Tlie Sultan *Alaiiddin oukicd that 
the names of dll luetchanta, whothei Mnsaiuiaiis oi Xliudus, ot the 
Empiio should bo icgisteud iii the booh of the Diwan {X>ni}ctn % 
ftyhat), and iuithoi thita icgnl ition hliould be made ioi all uuichants 
m the lownand ontsido Accoi bug to tlu'» oid< i u< giil Uiou wics nude, 
and nuLichants had to wgri engigeiucuti, wIukI*} tlu> wtu coiuialled 
to bring a ceitain quantity o) w lit s to t >\\ n imltos lltliim it tin i ites 
fixed by tbe Siilftin Wh< n tlieTiUei pi iMsion of tin* i(_,nl iti m w is 
earned out, the aitnle which the Sultan hil to fniiush, 1< 11 oil in 
in nuiahei, and (he ineichints tint < niib wdlitii tlie i< ui itioti, 
bi night a gieat dial ol wuch to the bm n *Adl, whoio tluy wcio 
btoied up for a long tiiuo without Ik mg sold] 

[The fouith legulitim foi the ibo\e pin pose piovided tint 
atlviuees fioin the 'Bita-.iiiy ehcmld bo undo to Mult nii ti iduh, so 
bO that they might bung aitielcs to town, and Hill tlq^ui m the 
Sat n 'Adi .t the lates fixed by the Sultan The Sultan ’Al.uiddin 
ordeied that advances within twenty 1 us of tinkih^ shoul I bo inado 
to iich Mult^ni nurclnnts hotn tbe tieisiny, who weio to be jmt m 
cha'ge ot the Satai ’Adi; and he told the Multauis to liiiug aitulis 
horn 111! parts (f tht Eiiipne, and slU tliini at tbe i itis fixed by tbo 
Sultan lu the Wlicix vci iiiciihints <lil not bimg aiticleb to 

town, this legnlation was applied, and ailichs ii m iiru d iliiap]. 

[The JiJth icgulation ioi tlie abovt puipo'.e unisistid lu tins th it 
the Diw&u (i«A) was oidoied to gi uit pisios foi the piiuh isc of costly 
articles. The Sultan ’Alautldin oi leied tint no mail slioubl be allowed 
to buy in Ibe Auiai 'Adi cistly "tnlfh, ns Tasbdi, Tabii/:i, nubioidejed, 
cloths vnth gold thieails, Dihli silks, Ic imhhalis, Shushtai silks, 

Haun silks, Chin^ silks, Bhi'rara (?) silks, Deogn silks, and other 
btaffa which common people do not use, withorif fit st obtaining a pass 
from the I>iw6n, and wntxng out a rcee pt foi thenv The Dfwin then 
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used to give Amfi'S, Malika, great and well known men, paaaea acconling 
to hia knowledge of their di-cnmstancea; but if he know that aomo of 
them, tlumgh not merchants, had merely applied to him for poriuiasioii 
to take c«)Ht]y btnffs from the }^ardi *Adlf in order to sell them in the 
eonutry at four or fire times the price at which they l;ad got them from 
the stores of the Sultan, he refused to give passes. Tlio very reason why 
the pass system had been introduced, had in fact been this, to prevent 
merchantM, both in and oulside the town, fi*oin obtaining costly stuffs 
from the f^iirdi*Adl at the rates fixed by the Salman, and then taking 
them to the country where they could not be had, and sclUng them at 
high prices]. ’ 

[In consequence of the continuance of ilicso five regulations, all 
things remained so cdieap in Dihli, as to astonish old esperieueed 
people. Politicians of the age used to ascribe the low jn'ices prevailing 
durihg the reigu of ’Alauddin to four reasons; the hansli way 

in which he enforced his orders, from wdiich there was absolutely no 
escape; secondh/, the oppressiveness of the taxes and the vigour with 
which they were exacted, so that people had to sell grain ami other 
articles at the rates fixed by the Sultan; thirdly, the scaieity of 
money among tlic people, which was so great that the proveih g(»t 
en voffuc, 'acamel (may be had) for a daiiy\ but wlioie is the </««// 
to be had?’the impartiality and couhuqueiit hurshiiess of 
the officials, who would neither take a biibe, nor pay regard to the 
rank of any man]. 

[Four regulations also wore given to maintain cheap rates for 
horses, slaves, and cattle. They woi-e introduced in a voiy short time. 
These four regulations were—] 

Specification of quality, and its corresponditg price ; prohibition of 
purchase by dealers and monied men ; coercion and castigation of bro¬ 
kers, dealers, and inouiod men; iiivostigatiuu into the sale and purchase 
of each market at certain intervals before the throne. By the institu¬ 
tion of the four laws mentionenl above, at the end of a year or two, 
such a reduction in the prices of horses, slaves, emd cattle ensued as 
was never witnessed subsequent to the ’Al^ii roign. 

First, with respect to the specification of quality «nd the correspond¬ 
ing price of a horse, it*was determined thus. Horses coming under the 
designation of taxable aniiuaU, were divided into throe qualities, with 
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fixed prices [?]*; that of the first quality varying from 100 to 120 tnu- 
kahs, the second from 80 to 90, and the third from CO to 70; while 
such as did not pass through the custom house [or rather, the Di wan’s 
were called tattoos (ponies), averaging from 10 to 20 taukahs. 

The second regulation fur securing the cheapness of horses was the 
prohibition of dealei's and monied men from purchasing animals in 
the market, or employing any one to pui’ohaso on their account. 
Sultan 'Alauddin directed, with regard to the o^.tabli^hlae^t of the 
above regulation, which is the very basis of all laws for the cheapen¬ 
ing of horses, that no dealer should bo allowed to go about the horse 
market. Such strictness was observed in carrying out this regulation, 
that no dealer was accordingly permitted to frequent the horse mart, 
and several of them, who for years had been getting a prolit and gain¬ 
ing a livelihood by tiaflic in horses, and were in league with the chief 
brokers of the market, wore fiticd, ami overthrown, and both them¬ 
selves and the chief brokers were baui&licd to distant foiiresses. By 
the establishment of this regulation for the ‘suppression of purchasing 
on the part of dealers, the current price of horses began to ho very 
much reduced. 

The third regulation for the above purpose, was the coercion and 
castigation of the chief horse brokers, wlio were a most aiTogaui, rchelli- 
ous, and audacious class of jMioplo. Those they treated with imiucuse 
rigour and severity, and expelled some from the city, until the pi ice 
ot horses began to get cheap; for those chief brokers arc in reality the 
rulers of the market, and until they are biought into older by coercion 
and castigation, and cease taking the bribes which they receive from 
both parties, and abstain iioiu mediating bolweeu the buyer and the 
seller, the price of horsefionh can ucvei* lall. Jt was a iiiulter of some 
difficulty to bring lliese baro-lacctl brokers into order, nor would they 
have behaved themselves pioiicrly except through tear of tlic ^alttiu's 

• I do not know what Ms/jin- Fuller’s MS. had. The EdiL Dtl/L ladicut,, p. 
318,1. 3, has (reading' a^yhdi for the abhurd asdmt) ~ 

* Uorses which under the desigaatioa of haskaui (t. e. lie for war) passed the 
mnsttir of tho Diwan, wore divided into throe (*l!u>sus, ouU (puttoru horses) 
were shown to brokers with the iwices lixod for thorn. 

The^assago inuy bp csofflparod with my Ain translation, p. 234, bottotn. 

Akbar also prohibited tho export of horses (Bad. II, 3110, 1. 4 from below), 
but ho encouraged the import by wise rngulatious Ain, p. 133), 
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liaiisli iliKpositioii, wheroby it was no longer po.s»ible for tbem to pre¬ 
varicate and tell falsehoods. 

The fourth regulation for the above purpose was, the investigation 
into the quality and price of horseflesh before the throne. Every 
month or six weeks, Siilt-dn ’Alduddin used to summon before him [for 
a day or two] a specimen* of all these qualities of horses, together with 
the chief brokers, when he both examined and tested the quality of the 
animal, and ascertained its prices. If any x'ariation appearetl between 
its sterling worth, and the speoifioalion of its quality and X'rico, the 
brokers suffered penalties and i>unishuieuls aocordingly. Owing to 
this scrutiny, inasmuch as the chief brokers were liable to bcsnnimoucd 
quite suddenly before the throne, it was iini) 0 .ssil)le for them to set up 
a price and quality of their own, or to take any thing from the buyer 
and seller, or to enhance or diniinisli, or to exceed the stamlard [and 
yet pass in muster before the throne^. 

The iustitutiou of laws for cheapening slaves and cattle was manag¬ 
ed on the same princqdo, as that which I liavo just 'written rog.arding 
tlic ojicax)ouing of horses. It was not ])Ossiblc for dealers and monied 
men to go about tUc market, and shew [get a glance even at the hair 
of] a slave in any way. The standard value of a w'orkiuggirl was fixed 
al fi'om 5 to 12 tankahs, aivd the price of a singing girl at from 20 to 
30 or 40, while one or f.wo hundred tankalis was a price sehloin 
fetched by any slave ; and should a slave, such as is not to be procured 
in those day.s for a tlnmsaud or two tlionsainl tankahs, axqic.ar in 
the market, who was there that could buy him for fear of the watcli ? 
Tlio xu’ioc of a handsome young slave boyf ranged from 20 to 30 tankahs, 

* Major Fiillor’s MS. scums to read for (F) wlxinh this Ed. Bibi, 

Indica, p. 33 4, I. (», lias. 

t Major Fuller i»as.soa mildly over tho obscene phrases of tho text (p. 
Sit, tho lust six Hues.) i l-i.tdyt ineaua, of course a girl for 

embracing (A/fidra?*), a eoncnbiuo, not uoccHsarily a singing girl. Tho words 
(Jfiiflo'irida 7 L-nr/,nr/JuA and bcirha.fan i iianlw-/, which Major Fuller translatoa 
‘v)yrli.yiij itini’ and iU-fi-tvomnl ht>ys,' have another meaning. Kdrhxrdcbh is tho 
saino art mnfulf not ‘ working,’ but worked upoit,’ a catamititH ; honco fthuld- 
■iiifiic i Idrl-ardah, slaves that arc practised and may bo used by. sodomites. 
GUnldm hne/ot^wn naiilv/j-/, who fetched of course loss money, arc * novices in 
the ax’t..’ 

To the great joy of Barani * beardless slaves, beautiful eunuchs, pretty rfavo 
girls fotelied (dining the nesi reign) 600 to 1000 TankahS, and even 2dbo 7’.' • 
v-uk Ell. bibl. Indica, p. SS I, whore, pa&iivi., wc have to read on the last lines 
arsislj Act (prices) for the absurd ua: (on one line) and riJd’jhdi (onthootlier 
lino.) 
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ajifl tLal ol' vvorkiug men [?] from 10 to 15, while ill-lavonj-ed hoys [? j 
wero procnrahlo at 7 anJ 8. 

Such penalties were inflicted on the chief brokers, that life even 
l)ccatn 0 distasteful to them; an<l they longed eagerly for death. 

In the cattle market, by the introduction of these regulations, the 
price of tlie best beasts of burthen whicli in these tiiuoa fetch 40 taii- 
kahs, was 4, or at the outside 5 tankahs. A cow for slanghtcring fetch' 
ed a tankah and a half, while a milch cow was valiKul at from 8 to 4. 
The price of a cow buffalo in milk averaged from 10 to 12 tankaks, 
[one for slaughtering, from r> to (J tankabs], and that of a fat kid from 
10 to 12 [and 14] jetals. 

Tlic cheapness of all the three markets mentioned above w'as so 
securely establisbcd, that it would be impossible to improve upon it; 
and as^uvthcr precaution, police me.n wore stationed througliont the three 
markets, who used to take cogni*mce of all the good and had, obe¬ 
dience and disobedience, and fai)’ and unfair dealing that was going 
on in them, and were bound to furnish daily reports of the same 
to the Snltiin. Whatever therefore reached the Snltil/i throng tho 
reports of tho police, it w'as impossible that it could esca[)e tho 
most rigorous scrutiny and investigation, nor couM the culprit’s guilt 
fail to bo brought to light, and pnnislirnent to bo intlictcd upon 
liim. From fear of the p'dice, pe<jplo both high and low, wliether 
belonging to tho market or not, became very careful of tlieir be¬ 
haviour, obedient, and submissive, and subdued with foa)' and awe; 
nor did any one dare to sw’crve a needle’s point from the letter of the 
law, to increase or (Uminisli any of the royal staiitlard prices, to in¬ 
dulge in vain desires and cncossos of any sort, or to accept anything 
from buyers and sellers. 

Tu the ostablislimoiit of laws for th<5 market people, which belongs 
to the financial department [fU/vuu I /‘i]/dsrt/] r)f the State, and for tljo 
establLslimeiit of the price of articles sold in ilie stalls of the market, 
a groat deal of trouble was,taken; aiirl with immense toil, everything 
connected .wdth tlie markets, from cap-j to socks, combs to needles, 
sugar eunc to vegetables, \Ilorimk to broth, C'uhaui sweatmeuts to 
cakes aud])aked bread t(» rice bread and fishcakes, from pdn- 

^ Jliuri is perhaps familiar ro all io India. For llwhuk, we have Abuiry,xr,i 
A'cipf-, AiJi li’unslutioii, p. 60, I, 18 ; and p 518, Noio. 
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leaves] la betel nuts, roses, and greens, was put tborongbly in order. 

Snltan ’AUuddi'n effected this and reduced everything to cheapness 
by instituting of his own accord the following measures: the ap¬ 
pointment of a superintendent of ability and judgment, with a stem, 
relentless disposition and parsimonious’’^ character; the strict super- 
vision and control over the traffic of every person in the market; 
the appointment of a magistrate in every market on the part of 
the finance department; and the severe coercion, intimidation, and 
castigation of the market people, even to the cutting of the flesh 
of both cheeks. 

For the establishment of regulations for the public markets too, the 
advantages of which extend to the whole population at large, Siilt&n 
’Aldoddfn made strenuous efforts, and was constantly employed in ap¬ 
praising every article, however slight it might be, such as needles, 
combs, slippers, shoes, cups, pitchers,‘'and goblets; and the prices of 
all these ho determined according to the estimated cost of the artielos, 
with a fair profit to the seller ; and schedules of the prices fixed before 
the ^mifono were given into the office of finance. 

The first measure for establishing tlic cheapness of articles, apper¬ 
taining to public markets, was the appointment of an able snpcri}iton- 
dent, and a stern harsh-tompored magistrate ; [for the people of tlio 
markets are sbamoless, bold, cunning, and debauched, they ‘ burn’ 

fools and lie, and.(?) ; they arbitrarily fix the prices of articles 

tlicinselvcs. King.s have been unable to reduce them to obedience 
by laying down price lists, and ministers have failed to devise laws and 
regulate the transactions of this foi-ward sot of people. After much 
reflection, ’Alauddi'n appointed YaNiiib, the superintendent to 

the new office of JDiwdn i rhjdsat; for ho knew tlic whole town, and tlic 
transactions and the sales and purchases of every class, and was not only 
a trustworthy and iipright man, but also ill-tempered, hard and close, 
cruel and coarse. But on account of the respect iu which he was hold, 
and the obedience which people shewed to his orders, the Sultan gave 
him the rii/dsai, in addition to his duties as and the Muhtasih- 

ship of the Empire. Such a ruh conferred indeed every honor on the 
office. From the numerous corporeal punishments .which ho iupicted 
and had inflicted, from the- imprisoning and fettering, and the 
* Eotalulast. —Bai-om nieaus a niau who will not iuko a bribe. 
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ignominies which he heaped on the bdzdr poox^lo, every one of them 
stood in awe of him, and sold his things cheap ; but notwithstanding 
all severities and scoldings, thoy could not keep from giving loss, or 
shewing purchasers one thing as a pattern and then giving something 
inferior, or from burning fools, and cheating and falsifying.] 

[The second regulation for keeping bazar prices low was this, that 
the Sultan should continually make enquiries ; for if a king wishes to 
regulate the doings of baz&r jicoplo who never were subject to regula¬ 
tions, ho should not befriend.(?)* nor neglect continually to 

enquire into their doings ; for kings of olden times have said that it 

• The misprints in tho Ed. Bibl. Indica aro again so nmnorons, M\at it is 
difficult to got any sonao at all. P. 31G, 1. 6, road for • 1. 11, 

; 1. 14, (an osLImato) for ; I 18, Ajforjjt • 

fur w*«A^ foi^ for a A. ft w t 

y is a word, which very likely has no moaning. V. 317, 1, 5, 

read b for b; 1. ?j ; 

1. 10., for and 0^^ for • ?• H, j forj|^oO-w 

j L 14, either oftfj is wrong, or a woi-d has fallen out boforo it, as 
hd ghajlai iilfat valmvad ; 1. 1.5, read for 'f I7j for • 

1. 19, LaaXM.1 for ; h30, ^jfyl ^ jl^ for and tUa 

; /. 23, Ow«»l for oil. i’. 318, 1. 1, road for ami 

for j 1. 3, tho word is t’^'icc written with a is^ though no ad¬ 
jective follows 5 Z. 4, for road and for j Z.G» 

tho whole lino hos no souse ; Z. 7, again with an impossible ^ j 

Z. 16, hihdr is doubtful; 1. 20, tho first word is gliuldin-hachagdn, P. 319, 
Z. 1, road for • /. 3 dch: the first j j and for liij! read j 

Z. 5, road^Umt with for j Z. 8., for j Z. 9, put tho 

words j| [;i^| at tho end of tho lino, and fkZe tho^ after which 

is moreover a bad Indian spelling for j 7. 12, has rccofVod a Ilam- 

aoh, tho editors being doubtful as to tho propriety of a final • 7. 15, forjiyA 
readjtyA J|j Z. 16, for road»^yjf^ and dde U • 7. 17, j 

Z. 21, ddcy Tho sentence, inoroovor, is cither ono of Barani's bad sentences, 
as iheVe are two different subjects, jSV,7/rta and on p. 320, Z. 1, tho 

MughvJ>s} or the editors have not looked up tho MSS. J‘. 320, Z. 1 dde j after 

; Z. 10, tho J before has no sciAo ; 7.11, read for j 

K 18, for v&tjO read dKbU) as on p. 311 } but tlio chaiiuu is that even tbnt is 
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was an easy matter to clear the outskirts of a jungle, and subject dis 
timt nations, but it was difficult to clear a jungle from within and 
su})press rebellious Jmzfir people. Hut Sultan ’Alamldin iinptirod per¬ 
sonally so carefully into the sales and purchases of the articles of every 
b^i^5^ir as to astonish every one ; and in consociuenco of his niiniite 
examination of the prices, ilio prices of the bassar—a very difficult 
matter—did get low.] 

[The third regulation for keeping prices low referred to the appoint¬ 
ment of Shihnain on the part of tlic Dko.in i y.'iVpib, the 

N>izir and Jink of the town, solcetod and apjxiinted Shiltnahn tor eaeli 
buy/u', gave each Shihinh a copy of the priec lists which had emanated 
from the throne, and ordered them, whenever bayar i)Oople sbould stdl 
tilings, to write down the prices at wliich tliey had been sold; and 
should they have no opportunity to write down the sales, the Bfiilmah 
should always entjuire from the pureliftisers how much they had paid for 
anything. Should then a market man ho found out to have sold 
things at a price not sanctioned by the pri(?e lists, he should be taken 
bofor% the Rais^ and tlio rcsponsiliility of that bazar which if they 

give less weight.(?) the Sliihuah . (?). The appointment of a 

Shihnah for each bazar was very conducive to keeping prices low.] 

[The foiirlh regulation calculated to keep prices low, was this, that 
the Nazir Ya’cp'ib should illtrcat and beat the people of the bazars 
and cut off pieces of flesh from their checks, if tliey did not give proper 
weights. Young and old pct)}>le in the city were unanimous that no 
D'lw'in i in any ago, could have boon harslier than the Niizir 

Ya’<]ub ; for in every bazar be used (daily) ten, twenty times to cinpiire 
into the prices at wliicli articles wore sohl, and at each empiiiy lie di.s- 
covered deficiencies in weight and lashed tlie tradespeople mercilc.s.sly, 
and ill treated ilieni in every possible way. But iiotwitbstaiiding bis 
li.'iislmcss •tid bis lashes and punishments, the biizAr people would not 
desist from giving short weight; for though they sold things at the 


-ffvoug, for on p. 323, /. 17, Llip editors have pnt Tntal: j 1.15, road for 

hues lo aud 18, unless ag.oin both are wrou^f; I, 17, rosid 
for j 7,21,rc!»cl J\ 321, L 1, thcHamziili, which is against 

rcraiiin Grammar; 7 . 7, dele^ j 1. road tor 17, for 

i 
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fixed rates, they would cheat in the weights and deeveasd'the quantity 
ot‘ the wares (?), and would ‘ burn’ the buyers, especially such aa were 
simple or young. When the Sultan ’Alauddin omfxirod and saw that 
the people of the ba^ar would not be submissive as bohovod them, and 
did not desist from giving short weight, falsifying, and ‘ burning’ the 
simple and the young, he called somotimos simple slaves from his 
I^igeon houses|(||favc thorn ten or twenty dirhams (/. /«., tanhahs), and 
told them to go to the bazar, ordering one to bring broad and roast- 
moat, and another to fetch broad and Yttl-hni, a third to bring Ilabrdf 
a fo^th to bring livorij a fifth, melons, a sixth, cucuuibers, and so on; 
and wheu the boys rotni'iied with the things they had bought, the 
Sultiiu sent for the Hais, and had the articles brought by the boys 
woiglicd in his presence. Whatever was found to ho doficicut in tho 
articles tho hoy.s had brought, was given to the Rais, and ho wont and 
stood before the shop of tlm fraudulent seller, cut a quantity of tlosli 
equal to the doficiepey from Ills two cheeks, and then kicked him out 
of the slioj). These puuishinents were coiitiuued for some tiuio till, at 
laxSt, the bazar people become quite n^binissivc, and iliscontiniied 
giving sliort weight, and cheating and falsifying, and burning inex- 
poriciiced purchasers and cheating the young ; nay, they even gave so 
iii^ch and so correct weights, that on enquiry it was found out that 
they had giveu above the fixed quantity.] 

[E.:t this inlc, these enquiries, the strictnoss with which tho orders 
were carried out, and the puuisuments inllietcd on the bazar jicopio, 
came to an end with the death of ’Alauddin, and of all tho Ihoiisand 
regulations of the ’Alai rcigu, his son Sultan Qiitbuddin could not 
enforce this regulation. ] 

TI^ccl of 'Alduddin's Aihni'inainitive Jircasdn's. (Ed. Bill, hidica^ 

p. 81U to 32(5.)^ 

[As soon at tbe prices had become low and thbigs wore cheap, a 
Murattab {^. 23) could boi enlisted for 231, and a Duaii]jali for 78 

^ The following errors occur on pp. S'Jii to 325 in Lho Ed. liihl. Indica 

P. 822, 1. 2 roaO j Z* G road I ^ name is wrong (inM'j below)* 

r, 323J 7. i, wo expodt. for ; tranalbr the last to tho end of tlic 
third lino; ?. 12 ddr • 1 .13 read or y^t JixAi; 1. 111’cadjU^i 

riid foi-17 f**r j h l^J 
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ianfcaltg, and the army was nnmerons and was never disbanded. The 
recruits also of the whole empire in passing muster before the ^Arz 
i MamdUk were examined in archeiy, and such only wore entered 
(gahih sliitdanj as were archers and had good armours. By order of 
the Sultdn also, the prices of horses and the brand (dagh) were re¬ 
gulated.] 

[As soon then the cheapness of all necessaries o||lifc had boon 
secured, and a large standing army could be entertained, the Mughuls 
were defeated each time they invaded Dilili or the Dihli territory, and 
were slain, or captured, and the standard of IsMm obtained one signal 
victory after the other over them. Several thousand Mughuls^irith 
ropes on their necks were brought to Bihli and trampled to death by 
elephants. Of their heads, tiioy formed a large platform (chaiUamhJi 
or made turrets of the Mughul skulls, and the stench in the city of 
the dead bodies of such as had been killed in battle or had been exe¬ 
cuted in Dihli, was very great. The array of Islkm gained in fact 
such victories over the Mngluils, that a Buaapah would bring in ten 
Mughuls with ropes on their ^cks, ora single MuaalmSn trooper would 
drive one hundred Mughuls before liimself.j 

[Thus on one occasion 'Ali Beg and Tartdk (?) who were the leaders of 
the Mughul army (the said ’ Alx Beg was supposed to be a descendant of 
Chingiz Khdn, the accursed), occupied with thirty, forty thousand Mu¬ 
ghuls the foot of the hills in the district of Anirohah, and Snlt^in ’ Alknd- 
dfn sent against them Malik Atabak(?), the master of horse. Ho attacked 
them in the confines of Amrohah, and God gave the array of Islam the 
victory. The said ’AU Beg and Tartfik were both caught alive, and the 
greater part of tlioir army was shun and completely overthrown j on the 
battlefields heaps were erected of dead Mughuls, and a rich harvest 


(a blnnder which goes through tho oditioua of Baraui aud Badauui) ; 
according to Follor’s MS., ia a mistake for insert u j ai'ter 


and writefor V. 324, 1. 9, d^oh j after oULf which, like 

has the Itdfoit ; 1. 16, tJUtm is very doabifnl for • for aAjoj) 


read • 1, 18, is absard. P. 325, I, 5, rood for Ouist • 10, 

readfor^^ai only j 1.11, road J ^ 12, read <>jf j I, 13, i-oad 
muta*addiyah fur or Si Axm muHad Uhi (many) ; 1. 22, S.ele the- 


J boforo^l*a<^, where the apodusis commences. 
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was brotight in. ’Ali Beg and Tartfik and several others, with ropes 
on their necks, were taken before ’Alduddi'n, who had given orders for 
a splendid darbdr to be held in the Ohautarah i Snbhdni, from which 
place as far as Indarpat the army stood drawn up in two lines. The 
crowds that were present were so great, that on that day people gladly 
paid'twenty and half a tmikah, for a goglet of water. ’AU Beg 

and Tartdk, together with the other captives and the spoils, were 
brought to this Darbdr and marched past the throne, and all the captives 
were trampled to death by elephants in this very Barbdr, and torrents 
of blood flowed along.] 

[On anollier occasion, in another year, the army of Isldm engaged the 
Mughuls under G-ung (?) the accursed, at Khekar (on the O’hnggar? 
vide p. 45, 1. 12,) and God again gave the Miisalradns the victory, and 
Gung,* the accursed, was capture<l alive, taken before the Sult&n, and 
trampled to death by elephants. On this occasion also, a great number 
of Mughuls were killed, both on the battle field and in the town, and of 
their heads a tower was raised before the Bndaon gate, at which tower 
people look at to the present day and think of Sul^dn ’Alduddi'n.] 

[In the following year, three or four commanders of tumdns fell 
blindly with thirty, forty thousand Mughuls over the districts in the 
Sawalik Hills, plundering and carrying off spoil. ’Aldiiddin sent an 
army against them, and ordered it to occupy the roads by which the 
Mughuls would return, and to encamp on the banks of rivers, in order to 
chastise them on their return, when want of water would bring them to 
the rivers.] The army of Isldm seized the roads by which the Mughuls 
would have to return, and bivouacked on the banks of the river. By 
the will of the Almighty, it chanced that the Mughuls having overran 
the Sawdliks, and performed a long journey from thence, arrived at the 
river bank with their horses and themselves both parched with thirst, 
and disordered. The army of Islam, who had been looking out for 
their arrival for several days, thus gained a most advantageous oppor¬ 
tunity over them ; and the ^Mughuls putting their ten fingers into their 
mouths, begged for water of the army of Isl&m, and the whole of them, 
together with their wives and children, fell into the hands of the latter. 
A glorious victory accordingly fell to the lot of the army of Isl&m, 
who carried several thousands of the Mughuls os prisoners to the fort 
of Nardinah, and conveyed their wives and children to BihlS, where 
6 
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they were sold in the [slave] market, like the slave boys and girls of 
Hindtistdn. Malik Kh&y, the Hdjib, was deputed from the throne to 
proceed to Nar&inah, and on his arrival there, the whole of the Miighnls 
were put relentlessly to the sword, and their polluted blood began to 
flow in torrents. 

Next year Iqbalmandah headed an invasion with a large body of 
Mughuls, and SuUdn ’AUuddin despatched an army to repel them. 
On this occasion also the army of Isl&m joined battle with the Dard- 
luuiidali force of Amir Ali [?]* and gained the victoiy over them. 
Iqbtdmandah himself was slain, and some thousands of the Mughuls 
fell a prey to the sword. Such of the Mugliul Amirs as were [com¬ 
manders of one thousand or one hundred] and were taken prisoners 
alive, were conveyed to Dihli, and there trampled under foot by 
elephants. 

After this victory, in which Iqb&linandah was slain, and not one of 
the Mughuls managed to return alive, they conceived such a dread 
and terror of the army of Isldm, that the desire of invading Hiudu- 
stfin was altogether erased from their hearts; and until the close of 
the Qutbi reign, the Mughuls never again allowed the name of Hindu- 
stfiu to escape from their mouths, nor did they wander about the 
frontiers. Through fear of the army of Isldni, in fact, they could not 
enjoy a satisfactory sleep ; for daring sleep even they used to see the 
swords of their adversaries hanging over their heads. 

The incursions of the Mughuls wero thus totally removed from 
Dihli, and its adjoining districts, and perfect peace and security pre¬ 
vailed throughout the country, so that the inhabitants of those quar¬ 
ters which were usually invaded by the Mughuls, engaged to their 
hearts’ content in farming and agriculture. 

SuUfin Tughluq Shah, who in those days was called Ghiizi Malik, 
acquired a great name and reputation in KhurSs&n and Hindustan, 
and became, until tlie close of the Qutbi reign, the great bulwark 
against the advance of the Mughuls in [his] districts of Deopalpur,and 

* So Msyor Fuller. The Ed. flibl. Indioa (p. 322,1. 9) has joined, hatlle at 

a place caUed which has no sense. If Badaum is correct, 

we might expect a phrase to a/veiige the death of Amir *Ali Beg. My MS® of the 

Tabaqdt, however, has at JHhandah (Bad. I,p. 274,1.1.) 

was the name of a river near Ajodhan (Patan i Paqjdb), S. W. of Deopdlpdr. 
Gh&zf Malik's 
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L&hor. He was appointed in the place of Sher Kh&n, the former* 
commander, and every year during the cold season he used to march 
out of Deop&lpi'ir with a select force of his own, and advance to the 
Mughal frontiers, and there publicly challenge I* them to an engage¬ 
ment ; while the Mnghnls could not even approach their own frontiers 
for the purpose of guarding them. Such security prevailed at last, 
that not only did no outbreak of the Mughuls occur at Dihlf,t but 
their name even never passed any body’s lips. 

Note by the Editor. 

[_Si/n(^su of the Mughnl invmions which tooTe jflace during the reign of 
^AlAuddin, according to Zid i Barani, Nizam i llarawi^ 
Badaoni^ and Firishtah. 

• Barani'. 

{Major Fuller's translation in J. A. S. B. for 1869, and 1870.) 


1. (J. A. S. 

B. 696 Ulugh*Khan, and 

? 


1809, p. 189) A. H. 

Zafar Khdn. i 


Jarimanjiir. 

2. (p. 193) 

3rd year 

of 




’AlAuddfn’s 




reign. 

Zufar Khdn. 

paldi. 

Siwistdn. 

3. (p. 194) End of the 

’Alduddin, Zafar 

Qutlugh- 



3rd year. 

Khdn, and Ulugh 

Kbwdjah 




Khdn. 

andTuvghf. Kili. 

4. (J.A. S. B. 

? 

’Alduddin besieged 



1870 p. 20) 


by 

Turglii. 

In Siri. 

5. (p. 40) 

? 

Malik Atdbak(?), 

’All Beg and 




tlie Master of 

Tartak (?) 




Horse. 


Amrohuh. 

6. (p. 41) 

? 

? 

Gang (?) 

Khekar (?) 




(on the G’haggar ?) 


* The words of the Text (Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 323,1, 1) bat jdi Sher Kftdn 
qadint n mustaqim gashtah have no seuse. If the o is correct, we rnnst read 
qatcim for qadtin. Fuller legiiVcs out the o, and reads Sher Khdn t qadim^ 
* SLor Khan the former Commanderbut this is doubtful. 

f Or rather, he advmiced to the MvajImI frontier, cund having kindled the lamp, he 
searched for the Idughuls (an Indian phrase for searchmg carefully for anything), 
and the Mughuls fornid it impossible to ap 2 iroach their omt frontiers by way of 
visiUn^ them. • 

X So perhaps Major Fuller’s MS. The Ed. Bibl. ludioa reads, not only did 
outbreaks of the MugJtuh occur to no one {dar dile—not dAhli-^miyuzdsht), but 
ilteir name, 
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7. (p. 41) ? ? ? Near some 

liver beyond 
Nar&inah. 

8. (p. 42) ? ? Iqbfilmandah ? 

Besides these, there were several attacks made by Gh&zi Malik 

(later Sultin Tughlaq) on the Mughuls near the Indus. 


Firishtah, (Briggs, Vol. I). 

1. (p. 326) 2nd year of Ulugh Kh&n. Amir P&dd. Lihor. 
’Alfiuddin’s 
reign. 


2 . (p.S29) 697 

8. (p. 829) 697 


4 . (p. 854) 703 A. H. 
6. (p. 861) 704 A. H. 

6. (p, 863) 705 A. H. 

7. (p. 864) 706 ? 


Zafar Kh5n. Ohaldi Kh&n. Siwistftn. 
Zafar Khan, Ulugh Qutlugli Kh&n, 

Kh&n, ’Al&uddin, son of Amir , 
Nuprat Kh&n. Da&d. Bihli. 

’Alauddin besieged Turghi Khan. Dihli. 
Tughlnq Kh&n. Alt Beg and 

KhwajahT&shAmrohah. 
Gh&zi BegTugh- Aibak Kh&n, 

Inq. to avenge On the 

No. 5. Indus. 

Gh&zi Beg Tughluq Iqb&lmandah. ? 


Badaoni'. 


(Ed. Bill. Indica^ I., p. 184 to 186.) 


1. 

698 A. H. Ulugh Kh&n, Tugh- 
luq Kh&n. 

7 

Jaran- 

Manjdr. 

2. 

7 Zufar Kh&u, 

Ulugh Kh&n. 

Qutlngh 

Khw&jah, 




son of Baud. 

Km. 

8. 

Malik Fakhruddin, 

• 



relieved by Malik 
Tughluq. 

Torghi 

captured. 

Boran. 

4. 

7 Malik M&nik 

*Ali Beg and On the 


(==r K&fdr N&ib 

Muhammad 

Bishab. 


Haz&r Din&ri.) 

Tary&q (7), 
princes of 
Khur&s&n. 

“ 
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5. 7 Malik NSib, and IqMlmandah, 

Malik Tugklnq. and Kapnk, 

to avenge 
No. 4. ? 

Niza'm i Harawi'. 

NizSm, in his Tahaqnt i Akharif follows Barani. The first expe¬ 
dition, according to MS. 87 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—a very 
fair MS.—took place at Jdrtm Mojhur (sic) in Sind (I). The names of 

the Mnghul commanders of the second, third, and sixth expeditions are 

* 

given as (^aldi and Qatlugh^ son of Ddhd, and Kupik or ICahik. He 
calls ’All Beg (filth expedition) the grandson (iiabUah) of Chengiz 
Klian. For K^liekar (sixth expedition), he has K'hak’hnrah, in all 
piobal^ility the river G’haggarnear PatMla (Sarliind) ; and he says that 

the river mentioned in the seventh expedition was the Edvi (Labor). 

• 

Thus we see that Barani and Niz^iuhave more than eighty Firishtah 
has sf>venf and Baddom' Jioe invasions. Firishtah agrees more with Zid 
i Barani than Baddoui. Tho Mnghul leader Kapakj in exp<!dition No. 5, 
is evidently tho same as Q ung in No 6 of Barani, as and 
only differ in the diacritical points. As Badaoui’s events differ 
materially from those of the other two historians, 1 subjoin a 
translation of Baddoni (I., pp. 184 to 180). 

‘ In 698, Chataldi a leaner of the Miighuls crossed the Indus, 
and invaded Hindustan. Ulugh Khan and Tngliluq Khdn, g(jViurnor 
of Bipdlpur (Panjdb), who is the same as Ghdzi Malik, wci’e sent 
against Iiim. They met him in the confines of Jdiau Manjhur, 
d^'ated him, killed some, and captnied others, and ’Alduddin’s army 
returned vietorions with mueij plunder. 

‘ The second time Qiitlugli Khwajah, son of Baud, came from Ma- 
wardnuahr with countless hordes to conquer Hindnstdn, and came as 
far as the environs of Dihli to Arab (?) ; but he did not ravage tlie 
districts. In Dihli things got very dear, and the condition of tho 
inhabitants was miserable. Sul^dn ’Alduddm appointed Ulugh Khdn 
and ,Z'‘iar Khdn commanders, and sent them with a large army to 
fight the Mughuls. A battle took place at Geli (Kill), in which 
Zafar Khdn was killed. In his death also ’Alduddin saw an advan¬ 
tage. Qutlugh Khdn fled to Khurdsfin, where he died.’ 
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* The third time Turghi Mughul, who belonged to the markandn (?), 
i. e.f unerring archers, of his country, came with a lot of foot soldiers, 
and 20,000 intrepid and renowned horsemen, occupied the foot of the 
hills and the districts lying there, and advanced as far as Baran, whose 
governor Malik Fakhrnddin, the Mir Bad, shut himself up in the FcH. 
Malik Taghluq* was sent to his relief from the capital, when Mali^ 
Fakhrnddin left the Fort and effected a junction with Malik Tiighlnq. 
Both foil upon the Miighnls at night, defeated them, and captured 
Tnrghf, who was taken by Tughluq to Bihli.’ 

‘ The fourth time, Muhammad Taryaq (?, Tartdq ?, Tanpiq ?) and 
’All Beg, who were princes royal of Kburdsan, advanced with a largo 
army, one corps of which pluiulered Ndgor, and the other occupied the 
Sirnidr mountains as far as the Bay all, or Kali, river. Sultan 'AUud- 
din sent his slave Malik Maiiik (?), who is the same as Kdfiir Naib'Hnzdr 
Bi'iidri, and Malik Tughlmj, governor of Bfpdlpur, towards Amroliah; 
and when the Mughuls with their cattle and spoils arrived at the 
B>ahab, Malik Munik fell over them from the rear. A groat battle 
ensued ; both princes fought bravely, but were at last captured and 
executed. Most of these accursed invaders were killed, and those that 
escaped fled in a wretched condition to their country. The heads of 
the two leaders were fixed on the battlements of the Fort at Badaon. 
The following Bubd’i was composed by a poet of that time, and may 

now be seen inscribed on the southern gate of that town (Badaon)— 

% 

O Fort, may God’s protection bo thy friend, 

And may the oouqnosts and the victories of the Shah be thy standard ! 

The present King has built thee up again, 

May TUI’s!** also, like ’AU Begjf be thy prisoner.’ 

‘ And Mir Khusrau also has described the war of Malik Mdnik, who 
had now received the title of Malik Ndib, in his history entitled 
Khazqjj^nulfuttih, the Uxiguago of which is a miracle and exceeds human 
power, though, in fact, every thing written by this Prince of poets, is of 
the same kind, so that it would he idle and wrong to make distinc¬ 
tions and preferring one poem to another.’ 

' The ffth time Iqbdlmandah and Kapak (?) collected an arnjy of 

* The Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 185,1. 9, has wrong Malik Tughluq and Ghfizi'Malik. 
It is ono and the same roan. 

t The text has wrong ‘Aid Beg. Besides, did Tngliluq release Targhi, whom 
he had captured in the third Expedition'? 
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Mnghuls, and invaded Multan, to avenge the death of Mnhnmmad 
Tarydq (?) and 'Ali Beg. ’Alauddin sent this time also Malik N6ib 
and Malik Tughluq against them. When th^ Mughuls returned, 
’Al&uddin’s army followed them in forced marches. JCapak rvas 
Qaught in the fight, but he was exchanged for the prisoners and the 
spoils which had fallen into tlie hands of the infiilol Tatars.’ 

‘ From that day the desire of invading Ilinddstan grew cold in the 
hearts of the Mnghuls, and the teeth of their rapaciousness were all on 

Of the fivWnvasions mentioned by Badaoni, the tliird is not to 
be found in any other historical work. It is a matter of surprise that 
Barani should have said nothing about it, ns Banin was the centre 
of the cxpoilitinu. For the fourth invasion also, Baduoni has a few 
new particulars. 

I have not seen a MS. of Khnsrau’s Khazdin nJfiittiJi, though it 
would be of interest to examine that book a^s also his Qirdn ttssa'dain 
from a historical point of view. 

Brigg’s Firishtah has only a few differences in the proper nouns, 
and his variations might be increased by comparing the Bombay and 
the Lnckuow editions. 

]3addoni comidains that ‘ historians, in narr.ating these invasions, 
Lave let the thread of chronology slip from their handsbut it is 
not only the chronology which is unsatisfactory : the geographical de¬ 
tails of this period have been as much neglected by the historians, 
as in other parts of Tmlian History. From Firishtah and from p. 327, 
1. 1, of Baraui’s text edition it is, however, clear that the Mughul 

invasions all took place before A. H 708 or 709.3 

* 

Tims had Sultaii ’Alauddin eradicated tlie Mnghuls, and stopped up 
completely the road of their invasions, while the soldiery frOm the 
establishment of a cheap price for every military equipment, and arti¬ 
cle of consumption, were in a flonriehiiig condition. The provinces 
in every quarter were under the adniinistratiou of trusty nobles and 
W'orthy courtiers, the rebellious had become obedient and submissive, 
and the system of imperial taxation* [according to moasuremeut, and 

* ’AlaudUin’s house tax {gheuri) and grazing tox (chardi) corresponds to tho 
KltdnahHlivmidri and QdosUvnndri of later reigns. Both tuxes were looked upon 
as illegal and odious. Vide my Ain text, p. 301,1. 5. 
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the honse-tax] and the grazing duties having entered into the minds of 
all the people, all ideas of rebellion vanished from their hearts, and they 
pursued cheerfully their several avocations and trades. Rantambhiir, 
ChitoT, [Mandalj?adh], Dhar, Ujain, Mdndd, ’Alfiipur, Chanderi, Trij, 
Siwfinah and Jsilor,* which are all strong places beyond the limita of 
the empire [?] had fallen under the control of various provincial gover¬ 
nors, and j&gird&rs [muqta’]; while the territory of Gnjrdt fl^nirished 
under Alan [Alp?] Klian, Mnltdri and Sistan under Tdjuluiulk KaMrf, 
and Deopdlpur and Ldhor under Gbdzi Mulik Tughluk Shah, Sauianah 
and Sunnain under Mulik Akhurbiik Nauak (?), Dhdr M Ujain under 
’Ainlmalk of MultSn, Jhdyiii under Fakhrulrnulk of Mirat, Chitor 
under Malik Abrt Miihatumud, Chanderi and Trij under Malik Tamar, 
Baddon. Koelah, and K’liarak under Malik Dinar, superintendent of ele¬ 
phants, Audh under Malik Takir [^Ed, BihJ. Iml., Baktan], and Kafah 
under Malik Nneirnild'm Sauteliyah. Kol, Baran, Mirat, Ararohah, 
Afghdnpdr, Kahar, and all the districts lying within the Dudb, were 
under the influence of the same law, as if they wore one single village ; 
they were crown lands, and applied to the support of the soldiery. 
Tlie entire revenue was paid into the treasury, even to the last dang 
and diram, and in the satno way was pay issued to the soldiery from 
the treasury, and the expenses of all ostaldishinents defrayed. 

In short, the imperial administration of Sultan 'Alauddin had reach¬ 
ed such a state of perfection that vice and crimes were totally expelled 
from the capitid, and the safety of the higliways throughout the pro¬ 
vinces had become so great, that the Hindd landed proprietors and 
tenants [Muqaddundn o AV/itfdw] used to stand on the highroads, and 
keep watch over way-farers and caravans, while travellers with goods, 
fabrics, cash, or any other property used to alight in the midst of the 


* Mandalgafli. (the Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 323.1. 18, has wronpr Mandolk'Mr) is 
the name of a town and Parganah in Chitor Siwdnah or Siuudnd (Aiij.* or 

is the name of a town and Parganah in Jodhpur. For Mandd. Mi^or Fullers 
has Mdndu and Kahd‘r{?), and tho Ed. Bibl, Indica hasfor ■ 

but Mdnddgarh is the same as Mand-a or Mdndd, 

For the MSS. of the Am have ’Aldpur. It is a town with a fort, 

and also a parganah, in the Sirkdr of Gwatiar. Ahitlfazl Says that befoyre the 
time of 'AlSuddfu it had another name; bat none of the thirteen MSS. in my 
possession gives the old name legibly; tho MSS. havejl^l^ 

Mtyor Fuller’s words, which are all strong (masbdt) places beyond (kh^rij) the 
limits of the Empire, are scarcely oorreot. Translate, which do not belong to 
maxhuf districts, i. e., they were not yet under Mnsalmin Edbifa or Chvemora. 
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‘plains Mid deserts. From the excessive rigour of hi s rule,the good 
and evil, favorable and unfavorable transactions of the inhabitants’ 
in the capital, as well as the affairs of the whole of the residents 
in the provinces, were never unknown to him. The hearts of all his 
8ui|^ts both high and low were deeply impreshed with awe and re¬ 
verence for his severe rule and harsh disposition, and the royal seed* 
having settled in the breasts of the public generally, the roots of his 
empire had sunk deep. 

It never crossed the minds of people on beholding this state of 
things, that the sovereignty would pass away from his house so spee¬ 
dily, and revert to another family ; and when by the aid of the acci¬ 
dental luck and good fortune, which attended him, the measures of his 
government turned out satisfactorily, and his enterprises, both preme¬ 
ditated and unpremeditated, were accomplished as speedily as ho could 
wish, worldly-minded persons, who consider greatness to depend 
upon the attainment of worldly prosperity, and the success of one’s 
designs, attributed the favorable results of Sul^dn ’Al&iiddin’s mea¬ 
sures to his consummate ability, and imagined that the expres¬ 
sions which used to fall from his lips regarding the execution of state 
affairs, and the victories and triumphs of his armies, proceeded from 
inspiration. Those, however, learned in civil and religious law, and 
versed in the irresistible decrees of God Almighty, [and tho.se] whose 
far-seeing judgment penetrates the realities of things, and whose con¬ 
clusions are more certain that the revolution of the heavens, and the 
immobility of the earth, used to remark on beholding the frequency of 
Snltdn ’Alduddiu’s victories and triumphs, and the constantly success¬ 
ful issue of his undertakings, that evoiy triumph and victory wliich 
accrued to the standard of Isldm in his age, and every undcitaking of his 
and of all his subjects which turned out well, and every measure of ad¬ 
vantage and improvement which was apparent throughout the kingdom, 
arose from the virtues and benedictions of Shaikhul Islam Nizamuddtn 
of Ghi^spdr. He, (they said) is the beloved ami chosen of God, and on 
iiiBhead the divine grace, bounty, and beneficence is being constantly 
showered; and in consequence of the continual favours that are pour- 
• 

* Verbally, the hearts of men were generally ('dmatm) settled regarding his 
rule, and the roots of his kingdom which he himself had caused to sink (into 
the hearts of men), on beholding them (the roots), it never crossed, dco. This 
/ is one of Barfini’s bad sentences. 

7 
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ii>g down upon his head, and owing to the blessings of his anspieious 
existence, which has been eternally and perpetually the object of 
divine affection, the undertaking of both the rnlcrs and the ruled of 
this government have been accomplished satisfactorily, and the stan¬ 
dard of IsMin has been exalted time after time with celestial vio||ry 
and triumph ; whereas what relation can virtue and divine inspiration 
have to Sultdn ’Aliuddin, who is ]goUnted with so many sins, both 
active and passive,* and from indulgence in cruelty and bloodshed, has 
become a habitual and bloodthirsty murderer.* All the comforts, 
general prosperity, and perfect peace and secmity of people from perils 
of eveiy kind, and the inclination of the people to obedience and devo¬ 
tion, have arisen from the blessings of Shaikh Niz&muddin. 

The author’s object in noticing the stability which Sultan ’Aldud- 
din’s government had acquired, and the satisfaction he enjoyed from 
the success of his undertakings, is this, that as soon as the Sultan’s 
state affairs and negociations wore settled, and his mind was satisfied 
with the condition of every quarter that belonged to him, he [built 
Fort Sirf and peopled it. Sult&ii ’AMuddin then] engaged in territorial 
conquests. With the view of overthrowing the Hindu chieftains 
and lords of other principalities, and carrying off wealth and elephants 
from the kingdoms towards the south, he organized and equipped 
another force besides the one which he maintained for the ^ughul 
inroads.-—(Jld. Sibi, Indica, p. 826.) 

(Here ends Major Fuller’s translation.) 

* 0 * Baranf then proceeds to narrate ’Alanddin’s expeditions to the Dak'hin, 
whioh extend from p. 826 Edit. Bihl. InMoa to p. 387. The text is, however, 
BO carelessly edited that withoat the help of several MSS. it would be useless 
to attempt a translation. On p. 327 alone, there are aiadeen blunders, gram¬ 
matical, historical, and typographical. The following list of oorreotionB may 
prove aooeptable. 

P, 826, Z. 20, read eist for eaba«t; Z. 22, hhidmatthd for kMimdt} and 
for dAiwum (the second) we have probably to read duwdzd/ahvm (the twelfth). 

P. 827, Z. 1., tis'a watis'amiydh (909 A, *ti.) is nonsense, as ’Alauddm 
lived 200 years earlier} perhaps we should read ZtVa wa sab’a miyah709f 
or better scmdni v>a aah’amiyah^ 708 ; Z. 2, read Arangul for Aratgtd j I, 6, 

* Ma*dg( i Idfdmah o niuta’addiyah^ * active and passive,’ inherent and passing 
on to oth^. Crimes are Idzimah when th^ are *• e. attooh to the sinner 
himself; and mut«’addyj^, when a man causes others to sin. 
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nabdsM for niahdsht, a grammatioal blunder wbiob is repeated/our ^intes on 
this page in different verbs ! 1. 9, read murd'dt tormw'd’at s 1. 10, naparddzi for 
ma^ourddzi j 1. 12, dele kifi ; 1. 13, read naydyad for Mydyad, which wonUl bo 
the opposite; lehvydnathdi for khiyanathd ; and put a Hamzcbh over the last 
letter of this line ; 1. 16, read kh-dC for khdi, as required by Persian grammar ; 

1. P 7 , a lodiv has been omitted before nek; and read nabdsM for mahdaM; 1. 19,' 
read ta’arrue for ta'axxuz, or tancujhghaz ; I, 20, read chand for chataA ; 1. 22, 
spell for ^ 

P. 828, 1. 1 read dw for do; 1,2 for ba Jutmehundn read hwnchunda yd ; 
1 . 6, for Ttdbrf read Raprf; 1, 10, khidtniWtdi for khidmathdi; 1. 22, yahtdju for 
yahtidju ; and for riahtah on p. 328 and qdbi the first on p. 329, read risktatdbf! 

P. 829, 1. 15, road hd for asS; I, 20, for nairah read naizah ; 1. 21, for hastemd 
read hisitadand, 

P. .330, Z. 2, read khidmoMhdi for khidmaUydn ; Z. 11, Jhdyvn for Jhdhin; 
1. 16, dardngdh Mh for dwdnkih; 1. 22, dele the first ^odio, and put kih after 
dnjd. 

P, 831, Z. 10, read barkltaatah for tikhdstah ; p, 14, insert a rd s^ter Nizdm- 

VtddCn,. j 

P. 333, Z. 2, read Jldpri for Rdbfi ; I, 5, read lagdmrezfor lagdmgfr; I, 6, si 
o sJiash ; I, 8, raftand has no sense; Z. 9, for the absurd garanhdi read az 
qaranhd ; 1. 11, strike out either anddzah or baydn,; I, 12, for hdd read hddamd ; 
1. 19, for noLmikdn read nimgdn ; Z. 22, read bddah ast for ast. 

P. 334,1.16, for j\ road only j ; and for hakim read 7iu*:w ; 1. 20, dele the wdw, 

P, 335, Z. 3, read migoyand for migoyad ; 1. 12, mimdnad for minumdyad ; Z, 
17, dcurdim for dwrdim (a olevor spoiling); 1. 18, mituwdnirn, for ndimodtumh. 

P. 830, 1. 3, dele jf ; 1. 7, the word bddhkdn has no sense; Z. 11, rood *aldt for 
*aldi ; 1. 14, dele the two u vowel signs, they are wrong ; Z. 17 read 'aldi for 
*aUi ; and naddaht for na/Mslhiant ; 1. 18, fwreh for qariyat ; Z. 19, for the 
third time on this page, road ’aldi for *aldi. 

P, 837, 1. 3. Hero road’aZrfi for 'aldi ; 1. 4 and 1. 6, Qdyimi for Qdnini ; 1. 11, 
here read ’aldi for ’ola»,*and dele the wdw before panj ; I, 16, read again Qdymi 
for Qdnini, and perhaps riydsat for riadlat; 1. 17, a few words are left out after 
inshd; 1. 19, the Arabio word is Id yuflih, with the Persian plural, a ^ h not a 

4 . kh. 
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Mejomder to Mr. Beamet, hy F. S. G-rowsb, Khq , M. A., B. 0. S. 
(See Vol. XXXVni. for 1S69, p. 176.) 

Mr. Beames in repipng to my criticisms on his translation, has 
evidently written under great oxcitement; hnt at this I am not sur¬ 
prised ; it must be very annoying for a translator of Ohand to be con¬ 
victed of not knowing some of the commonest Hindi words. I am 
aware that nisuti will not be fdnnd in Forbes, or a^ similar dictionary 
of modem Hinddst&ni; bnt it occnrs repeatedly in the B6mdyaua of 
Tnlsf D&s, and in the glossary appended to most native editions of 
that poem is explained by the words mgara and dankd. The deriva¬ 
tion is no very recondite mystery ; since the root is simply the Sans¬ 
crit avmi (Latin sonarej with the prefix ni. In the same gloscsuy, 
Mr. Beanies will also see the word Jois explained by avasihi., and the 
Hindi form is so evidently a corrnptibn of the Sanskrit, that I shonld 
have imagined the fact would be obTions to the merest tyro in philo¬ 
logy. But to discuss Mr. Beames's reply in detail 

I. —I am dissotisfied with his reproduction of the text, since I 
detect in it several conjectural emendations. I should much prefer to 
have seen it precisely as it stands in the MS. and with the words un¬ 
divided. I also miss the conclnding stanza, which I was particularly 
curious to see, as the English version of it is anything bnt lucid. 

II. —^Mr. Beames’s sarcasms are quite innocuous, being mainly 
directed against the imperfections of my text. I always stated it to 
be a mere fragment, never vaunted its accuracy, and am even willing 
to follow Mr. Beamea in stigmatizing it as a ‘ bad, faulty garble and 
jumble.’ Still tbe question remains, which of tlie two translators has 
made the better use of his materials ? And farther, if the differences 
are so exceedingly great, how comes it that 1 at once discovered in 
.my copy the parallel passage to Mr. Beames’s specimen ? The diffi¬ 
culty ought to have told equally against both of us. 

XXI. —^Assuming my text to be faulty, my translation of it at least 
appears to be tolerably correct. Mr. Beames, with natural anxiety to 
discover the joints in my harness, has hit only upon four vnlnefable 
.^ints, which I now proceed to examine. • 

l«l.—Hfk'Says Bijay^ or as it stands in his text, (an being 

mmrely an expletive) cannot be a proper name as I trcmslate it, bnt 
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mnst be an epithet, since the king’s real name is given lower down as 
Padatn-son. To this I reply that Podam-sen is not the king, but the 
king’s son, as is sufficiently indicated by the title * Kunwnr,’ a title 
which is never given to the head of a house, but always to one of its 
subordinate members. 

—Ho says mahahht^ (as it stands in his text) cannot mean, as 
I should translate it, ‘ very exalted,’ but must mean ‘ long-anned.’ 
To this I reply, Ist, that the Sanskrit for * arm’ is not fi/my, as Mr. 
Beames imagines, but hhuja ; and thotigh a palatal at the end of a 
word is liable to be changed into a guttural, a palatal in the middle of 
a word and with a vowel following it is not so liable. 2nd. One of 
the MSS. reads ahhang : m)W this rhymes neither with durg nor drug, 
and has all the appearance of being a gloss : it is a very good gloss on 
mahdbhuj in my sense, but not at all so of mahdhhnj with the souse of 
‘ long-armed.’ 3rd. Whether my text correctly represents the origi¬ 
nal or not, it is certain that the copyist intended the words to convey 
some meaning. Now hhvg, as a corruption of hhris' fits in ecpially well 
with either reading; with Mr. Beames’s ititcrpi*etation of the word, 
my text would bo absolutely untranslateable. 4th. Whether in 
this particular case, hhuj really represents hhn»' or not, it is certain 
that by the recognised rules of Prdkrit formation, it might represent 
it. Even Mr. Beames will scarcely deny this, when he reflocts that 
huddha is the Hindi equivalent for the Sanscrit vriddha, and dis* is as 
often as not represented by dig. If the above explanation be not 
accepted, I fall back upon my old alternative and take hhug in the 
sense of hhugat ; forming it from hhu precisely in the same way that 
is fonned from kha. Thus liis charge of * simple nonsense’ re¬ 
coils upon himself. 

Zrd. —He says aevahin must be a dative plural, and is exceedingly 
amused at my regarding it as a verb. To this 1 reply, by merely 
taking a copy of the B&mftyana and opening it at random. On the 
very first page that presents itself, I find the following line— 

And again a little lower down — 

• ip: 

May I ask Mr. Beames if hkentahin, Uarahin, barakhahin are also 
datives ? If so I should be glad to see his rendering of the line.s quoto<l. 
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Tliei’O is of course a dative with a similar ending of very common 
occurrence—thus on the very same page of tlie Kfirafiyana 

but if ‘ to servants’ were the meaning intended, the word would 
have to be not sevahin, but sevahhin from sevah^ as aeva means not 
‘ a sei vant,’ but ‘ service,’ Certainly my respect for Mr. Beames’s 
scholarship (in spite of his reference to Lassen) is not enhanced by 
his remarks either here or on the word haia. I strongly advise him 
to adhere to his resolution of not again attempting to answer my 
criticisms. 

4Z/1. -He says with regard to the lino in my MS. 

'fK ^ ^ 

“ Your text as it stands is not intelligible, and I should like to 
know by wbat process you get your English out of it,” and pyoceeds 
to be facetious about my expres&iou ‘ shimmering like a fish in a 
stream.’ I reply that the text to my simple intelligence appears 
tolerably clear. It admits of two constructions, but both yield pre¬ 
cisely the same sense. If jhahhjoti be taken as a compound adjective, 
its must literal translation possible is ‘ shimmering like a fish ;* the 
words *in a stream’ were added simply because, accoi'ding to English 
usage, it would not he considered complimentary to style a woman 
‘ like a fish.* \i jhahh joti be regarded as two distinct words, 
jhalcJt must be taken with Mr, Mr and bans as fonning the subject of 
the verb chUafal which W’ill then govern joti, and mdnu will stand for 
the imperative mhio ; whereas under the alternative construction, it 
stands for the substantive mdn. 

These are the only four blots which Mr. Boames flatters himself he 
has detected in my translation : it has not been very difficult to dispose 
of them.* 

IV.—On reading Mr. Beames’s text, I find that the verbal diffor- 
onces are more considerable than I had anticipated (the numbei’ I 

imagine would he reduced, were the conjectural emendations expunged). 

• 

* Referring again to Mr. Beames’s onslaught, I fit^d there is yet one more 
point on whioh he attacks me. In lino 4 of my text I ^^c^slate prahal bh4p by 
* puissant chiefhupon which my oritio writes, The ^Jsaant chiefs of Mr. 
Growso’s translation are evidently a creation of Ms own brain, or of his Pandit’s, 
for I do not see how ho gets it ont of his own text even.” It is difSeult to 
answer a remark of this kind : however mnoh Mr. Beames may disparage his 
own intelligenoe, 1 cannot believe him to be so utterly ttnvet*sed in the 
language, as to be ignorant of the meaning of two such ordinary words as prahal 
and hhdp. 
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The general sense remains the same in both MSS , aiul thus I have 
been to some extent misled, and in several places have too hastily con¬ 
demned the translator for carelessness and inaccuracy. All such criti¬ 
cisms I very gladly cancel. Still it is only the minor premiss of my 
argument that requires modification, the conclusion remains unaltered. 
Thus, taking Mr. Beumes’s text as he gives it me, and comparing it 
with his translation, I find in tlie very short apace of 19 couplets 
(even after omitting the lines which his‘alterations have made obscure 
or uuiutclUgible) the following formidable list of ei%rs : 


Hindi. 

True meaning. Mr 

. Benmes’s rendering. 

nisiin 

a kettle drum 

a standard 

bcvahiii 

they serve 

to servants 

nag • 

a jewel ^ 

a homo’s hoof 1 

khanjan 

a wagtail 

(ofnitted) 

r&s 

a heap or bundlci 

I)erfection 

kok 

a swan (anas casarca) 

a lotus ! 

suilos 

W(!ll arranged 

fair to sec 

pile 

betel juice 

a koil ! 

bay snndh 

girlJiOod 

(omitted) 

makaraud 

nectar 

god of love. 


Furtber, on Mr. Benmes’s translation of bis 7th stanza, I would 
observe tbnt as any is ofteu used to denote the numeral 6,1 hesitate to 
believe that Chand speaks of 14 angs. He might speak of 14 vidydn. 
If Mr. Beames will look at his text again, I think he will find that 
ivhat ho has printed as chaUvr dm is in the MS. ctuttur din. 

Again, the obvious purport of Mr. Beaines’s lOth stanza is, that the 
princess began teacl^iug the parrot to say Ildni Ram. The translator 
declares that this cannot be. Why ? Simply because he has been 
pleased to render the words ‘ Gai khel sab bhiil’ by ‘ she went to 
play forgetting all about him/ Surely be must see that the words 
quoted can, with equal grammatical propriety, be translated ‘ she forgot 
all her play’—and as this is the only translation which harmonizes 
with’the context, it must be the correct one. Again, in his conclud¬ 
ing stanza, after the word pik^ the mistranslation of which I have 
already note^comes the wmrd sad, which he explains by ‘voice.’ 
My impression is, that there is no such word in the lajjgungc as sad . 
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but, however, that may be, it is quite certain that the word here in¬ 
tended is rad., the teeth, and if Mr. Beanies will only look a little 
more closely, he will probably find it in his MS. 

In Mr. Beames’s own phrase, ‘ Is not this enough ?’ Yet one word 
more : since he speaks of me as a self-constituted interpreter, let me 
remind him that the MS. was in the first instance made over to 
ine by the chief authority in these Provinces. Subsequently I 
received a requisition from another quarter that the book might 
be sent to Oalciftta to be photographed. As soon reached 
Calcutta, Mr. Benines volunteered to edit it, and I have since seen 
no more of it. Whether of the twain, I would ask, seems to be 
rather the self-constituted interpreter ? Still, if the literary world 
are satisfied with Mr. Beaiues’s proficiency, I have no wish to 
interfere with him ; an^^ if he will only stay quiet for a year or two, 
and in the moan time extend his knowledge of old Hindi by reading 
a few books of the R&m^yana under the guidance of any intelligent 
native—whether Brfthman or Bauiya, it matters not—I see no reason 
why he should not eventually produce a very creditable performance. 

Mainpuri, Dec. 29^4, 1869. 

PoBtecriid .—Witiiin the last day or two I have had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Beames’s new edition of Sir H. Elliot’s Supplementary 
Glossary. The additional matter supplied by the editor, is not very 
considerable; but under the word 6 ^ 0/1 I notice that he quotes 4 
lines from Chaud, and refers the passage to the place which it oc¬ 
cupies in his MS. of the Prithir&jras. Singularly enough, it happens 
that these very 4 lines, with some verbal differences, were inolnded in 
a specimen of the Hindi text given in an article of mine contributed 
to this Society’s Journal in February, 1869. I mention the coin- 
cideuQC, because Mr. Boames has excused himself from criticising my 
translation by saying that the Hindi, from which I translate, is not 
traceable in either of his copies. It is of coarse quite possible that 
Mr. Beames may not have seen the paralld passage as quoted by me, 
and may not have read any part of ray article (since I have no 
pretensions to rank among European scholars) but, under the word 
Chandel, he apparently quotes from the very article, t|j^ugh without 
acknowledgment. 
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Since the iipmediato subject of dlscusHlon at the present moxaent is 
Mr. Beames, as a translator of Hindi, it may not be out of place to 
notice a more specimens of his skilK In the original edition of 
the Glossary occur several curious local provei’bs, whiclu were nearly 
all left untranslated. Mr. Beames, in his new edition, has very pro¬ 
perly essayed to supply this omission ; but his explanations are 
scarcelj' so brilliant or even so accurate as the public has a right to 
expect from a scholar of European celebrity. Tlnis in the couplet 

Ndnak, nanlid ho raho Jaisa nanhi ddb 
Aur (fhds jal jaenge dub khub M khub, 

to translate the last words by “ dub remains fresh and fresh” seems 
neither literal nor idiomatic. It should rather be ‘ the dub remains 
fresh as ever.’ This, however, may be a were question of taste and 
style; but (under the word gitmai) to translate the words sah rang rdti 
by ‘ all coloured red’ is absolutely wrofig. ‘ 

Again, the lines— 

Dca Mdlvid gaihw gamblur, 

Dag dag roti, pag pag ntr, 

are translated by Elliot correctly enough, while Mi'* Beames renders 
them thus : “ The land of Mdlw& is deep and rich j at every step 

bread, on every path water;” apparently confusing jonp with papdandi. 
I would suggest the following equivalent ;— 

Hioh and deep is the Mn1w& plain ; 

At every step water, at every foot grain. 

Again, “ Hairy ears 

Buy these, do not let them go” 
is certainly rather a feeble representation of the lines 

Kdr, Kachhaufa jhahre Kdn 
Inhen (ihhdndi na Ujiye du 

Which might be rendered thus— 

When baying cattle, choose the black, 

With bnshy ears and hollow book. 

s 

And, to conclude, under the heading aUhtij occur two lines, which 
Mr, iToatnis leaves unaltered in their original obscurity and does not 
attempt to translate : 

Poi w.dvas tndl bin, bin rohvni khetij, 

SrOivan svdono hdri ky4ib hoAhere Mj. 

8 
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It may help him over the difSoolty to stiggeHi that the first word 
should be coirected to « 

Muinptri^ March 187<d. 

F. S. Growsb. 


Addenda. —In the 40 Hin^i verses occurring on pages 162, 163 of. 
Part I. of the Journal for 1869, correct as follows •— 

Lime 6, for read ftajja ha^je ; 16, fon’^ read 

aru ; and for WTW read chhd^at; 19, for ^ road 

ra<M ; 20, for read ^Tf% dsi ; 27, for 'tnUTiT read chak- 

28, for BfSBT read ehahutj/an ; 31, for read 

hhdu / 82, for read BTSWW chalmtyo; and for read t|f% 

phuU ; 87, for nf% read ’^fn, muUi 38, for read sukhn ; 
and for STCflf read vrcfifi murti ; 89, for ifOc read ft heri. 


if 

Mote on a Oirele of Btonet situated in the District of Lusoofzye^ "by 
OoLOMBL Sir Arthur FhaTbi!, Memh&r of the Asiatio Society of 
Dengal. * (^With a plate.) 

{Vide Prooeedinge A. S- Bengal, for January, 1870.) 

About fifteen miles eaat of Murdan, the head quarter station of the 
corps of guides, in Fuspoftye, near a place oaljed Song Buttd, is a 
remarkable circle of tall upright stones. These stones, or masses of 
i-ock, consist of rough slabs of granite, with a few squared, or other¬ 
wise worked pillars of th# «agm material. Duly ten of what appear 
to be of the original sis^ are now in an npfigbt position. The lest 
lie uplRs the ground, so^ broken and sOme half buried in the 
ground. Two or thre^ thqpg^ still nprighi the mere stumps of 
the original stones. Tl|« iu^ompanying p^ite #iU render detailed 
description unneo6ssar}0i^'a reatbriui may bf hcoeptable. 

The circle has been dik fifty feet In diameteiu The higliest pf the 
pillars which remain upright, is about eleven feet. The largest of 
the rough slabs, which have the appearance of being in the state in 
which they were quarried from the rook, is about the same height, 
two and a half feet broad in its broadest pari, and two feet thick. 
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n 

The squared stones are from twelve to fonrteeu inehes square The 
stones are placed from throe to four feet apart. There is no appearance of 
any stones having been placed across the tops of the uprights. On 
the north side, two short upright stones are placed against the taller 
ones, as if to mark an entrance to the circle. In the centre of the 
circle, there has onCe stood an upright pillar, now thrown down and 
half hidden with earth. A hole some four feet deep shows tha|^ this 
pillar has been undermined, probably in search of treasure. 

There are traces of an outer cii'cle of smaller stones having once 
surrounded that now described, at a distance of fifty or sixty feet. 
The people of the country call this stone ciicle in the Pushto language 
LukH Tiffffi, signifying, I am informed by Colonel Keyes, C. B., Com¬ 
manding the Guides, Upright stones.” 

The only tradition or legend they have regarding the fabric, as far 
as I could learn is, that the meml^ers of a marriage, while passing over 
the plain, were change(f into these stones, by some powerful magician, 
or malignant demon. Within a mile or two there are indications, in 
the shape of granite slabs, smaller than those in the large circle, lying 
ahoni in the fields, of other similar monuments having once existed. 
It inay he mentioned also, that many Muhammadan tombs in the 
vicinity, have unusually high slabs of stone, placed at the head and 
foot of the grave. Some of these slabs, though thin, are from eight 
to ten feet high. Whether any of these have been appropriated from 
ancient ircles is doubtfnl ; but in an adjoining village I saw two 
massive squared grauitb pillars about five feet high, put up as gate 
po.sts to a lionse. These H[)pArontly had once belonged to a smaller 
stone circle, sucii as those already alluded to. 

The country of Ensoofssye is full of Buddhist remains, such as ruined 
stone mouastorics, topes, idol temples, carved imagq^, and so on. 
These stone circles are believed to be in no way connected with them, 
and they probably existed before the Buddhist era. The present po¬ 
pulation is almost entirely Muhammadan. They take no intei-est in the 
ruined buildings or monuments of the K&firs, and cannot help the 
enquirer with trustworthy traditions. 
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A Chvmmt af^AU^fowiih Caliph ofJBaghdMf granting certain Jmmih 

nitiee emd Friviil^ea to the Armenian nation. — By Johannbs 

Avdalii, Esq., M. A. S. 

[Received 28rd September, 1869.] 

An antlientic hibtoiical docnment is extant, originally written in 
Cnfio chataotera, and pnrpoiting to bo an Edict or Covenant of 'Ali, 
the Mon of God, fonrtli Caliph of Baghdad, and son-in-law of the Pro¬ 
phet, bestowing certain iranmnities and privileges on the Aimenian 
nation. The Edict was given in the yeai of the Hijrah 40, or A. D. 660, 
just a year before ’All’s death. It was fiist translated into Armenian 
by Gregor Campan, on the 15th January 1767, in Astrachan, and 
afterwards by M. Saragian, authenticated by Joakim Giegoi Bagratuni 
of Constantinople in the year 1804. 

I was in possession of a copy of t^je original document, written in 

Oufic characters, which I lent some years ago to the late Henry Torrens, 

_ ^ 

Esq., Vice-Pre«.ident of the Asiatic Society, foi translation and 

insertion in the Journal. It appeals that this lare piece of antiquity 

was lost or mislaid among his unpublished papers The following is a 

correct and faithful version fiom the Armenian translation of the Edict 

or Covenant of the Caliph ’Ali. 

In YHB name OY GoP, YBE RENI<P1C£NT and tub MERCIErL FROM 

WHOM WE SOmCTT HELP. 

“ Praise and thanksgiving to the Creator of the nnivorse, and 
blessings upon the great chief and benign Muhammad and his sacred 
tribe. 

After all this, it is the purport of the translation of the Covenant, 
which was written by Hdshim, the son of Athsp,* the son of Valas,* 
according to the command of the blessed chief of the Arabians, and 
of the Lion of God, of the holy of the holies, of ’Ali, the giandson 
of Abilt^Hb, the exalted, in Oufic character, in the celebrated domicil^ 
of Kfaaranthola,''^ in tbe magnificent palace, in the month of pafar, 
in the fortieth year of Hijrah.f 

“ Whereas certain of tbe Armenian nation, men of distinction, famous 
for their erudition and honoured for their dignity, namely, ^aoob 

* Bo in the Armenian text. For SdaMtn tbe Armenian has Hdshomf ao- 
oordiiig to the Fersum prtmnnoiation of all Arabic Part. Present* 

t Jaae^ Jniy, 660. 
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Si^d ’Abdal-Shuydkh, and the son of Sahan, and Abraham the 
Priest, Bishop Isaiah, and several others, forty in mimber, having 
communicated with me, and being present in the enactment of this 
Covenant, solicited me to do this, and have rendered every assisance 
in their power to our agent whom we had sent to our forts and 
frontiers, (which was the occasion of our conference and the enactment 
of -this Covenant)—Therefore I have made this Covenant with them 
on my behalf, as well as on behalf of all tribes of IsMm, from 
east to west. To this end they are, in reality, fully under my 
fostering care and protection, as long as I Uve, and after my death, 
so long as the religion of Isl&m shall prevail, and the doctrine of 
Christianity shall continue. It shall be the duty of all potentates and 
of all princes, and of all men to carry out our Covenant by the help 
od sball^ be capable of wetting wool, tufts 

and briers, and rain shall descend from heaven, and grass shall grow 
from the earth, and stars shall give light, and the moon shall rise 
upon aliens and strangers. No man shall dare to violate or alter 
*his my Covenant, nor increase and decrease or change the same, 
because he that increases it, increases his punishment, and decreases 
our patience. 

“ And those who violate this Covenant, shall he considered intriguing 
infringers of that which 1 have bestowed on them (the Armenians), 
and in league with those who do not profess loyalty to me. They 
also become transgressors against the divine ordinance, and thus 
incur the just indignation of the only Q-od. 


“ Moreover, the testimony of the Sayyid (Arch) Bishop and of 
the othei-s, whose names have been written above, is a binding 
and sufficient authority. Because the principal followers of Chris¬ 
tianity requested me to establish a Covenant and n treaty among all 
the Christians, placed under the shadow of the rule of tho Mnsalmans, 
now, by , virtue of this Covenant, there shall be perpetual peace and 
tranquillity between Christians and MusalmAus. The contents of 
this Covenant ore indubitable and true, and 1 have given it to them 
(the *Arme®kians) of n>y own accord and with a cheerful countenance. 
I shallabide by this Covenant and act accordingly, so long as the 
Armenians shall he faithful to me aid continue in their loyalty to my 
goveriwnont, nnd take no part in opposing the religion of my people. 
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If they remain eteadfast in the ohservanoe of this Covenant, they 
shall resemble the Masalmdns and the Mhtmno^ 

“ Moreover, I have convened together the grandees of the Musalmans 
and the leading men of my elders and dignitaries, and in their pre> 
sence have established my Covenant, which the Christian nation 
requested of me and desired to possess. I have written down and 
recorded for them conditions and stipulations, which are hereafti^p to 
stand firm and remain in force. Should, in future, any monarch or 
prince, or any person of rank and authority, oppress them and treat 
them with cruelty, thgy should produce and present this record 
of my Covenant, because it is incumbent on luouarchs, and on 
all Mnsalm&ns to act according to onr behests; bnt the Artneiiians 
also, by acts of fidelity and loyalty, should comply with our 
mandates and obey our will, in conformity with the contents of tl|p 
treaty which I have made and estalblished with them. Thel^e shall 
be no'disobedience or opposition to my commands and wishes. 
Moreover, it is politic and expedient, not to molest and oppress 
tlie Christians, so that by the adoption of a conciliatory course, they 
might bo induced to comply with the stipulations contained in this my 
Covenant. 

“ This my Covenant is a bui-den and an obligation tor its recipients, 
and wearisome and irksome to maliciously disposed and evil-minded 
persons, and I desire that there shonld be no contention between the 
Christians and my exalted nation. Bnt if any one shall act against all 
that I have written concerning the Christians, who have proved them¬ 
selves worthy of my favor and benevolence, such a person acts against 
the will of God, who inspired me with grace to do this act' of goodness 
to that nation and to save them from troubles and vexations; for 
I have entered into a Covenant with them, because they requested 
and solicited it from me and from all my friends. 1 have thus given 
them a divine Covenant, a Covenant of patriarchB, of prophets and of 
all holy men from the first to the last. Aild the word of God to the 
holy prophets, which was brought down from heaven by -the angel, 
enjoins obedience to the laws and performance of duties, and also faith¬ 
fulness to this my divine. Covenant. Because the Christians under my 
authority are my subjects^ and I#a ruler over fhem, it is my duty to 
have a paternal eye over them, aod to p^’Otect ^em from aU evils and 
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troubles; aud thus a good reward sball be given in heaven both to 
me and to raj nation which is scattered in different parts of the world. 

And the scale of taxation fixed by me for these nobles should 
be strictly adhered to. No demand should be made from them beyond 
what has already been written down and sanctioned. They should 
not be molested or oppressed. Their country should not be taken 
from them. They should not be alienated from their country. The 
priests should not be deprived of their holy calling. The ifDhristians 
should not be converted from Chiistianity. The monks and hejinits 
should not be disturbed in their solitudes, nor removed from tlioir 
monasteries. Their preachers should not he prohibito,d to preach. 
Their habitations and their hereditary lands should not be devastated. 
Their property should not be meddled with when they build Churches. 
Nobody should remove or to pull jjown the bells from the steeples of 
their CliurclieB. This is the law which I have made for them. But, 
those who shall infringe my Covenant, by* disobeying my behests, 
shall bo transgressors of the ordinance of God, aud sliall suffer severe 
punishments and eternal penalties. 

“ Let no crowned head or man of authority of the Musnlmfins or 
believers, compel the Christians to profess the religion of Musal- 
mdiis. Nor let them hold any controversies with them on matters 
of religion, but let them' treat them with kindness and tenderness; 
and, under the shadow of their mercy and clemency, protect them 
from all sorts of oppression and tribulations, wherever they may 
be found or wherever they may reside. And if the Cliristian people 
be in want of money or in need of pecuniary help for the building of 
Churches and monasteries, for their national and social assemblies, 
and for their civil arjd domestic purposes, the Musalinans ought to 
assist them and supply them with the necessary means, by grant¬ 
ing them a portion of their superabundant and disowned property. 
And this should be done not by granting them a loan, but by way of 
charity. They should also’ aid them by good advice and suggestions 
in their transactions, because doing so is pleasing and acceptable in 
the sight of God and bis apostle. But, if any one should infringe 
the contents of this my Covenant, he is an unbeliever aud an apostate 
from the divine prophet, and be will assAdiy be deprived of bis 
merits, and the prophet shall look upon him with anger and 
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diapleasure. If tlie atubboin and, refractory shall prove themselves 
unfaithfal and disobedient to the Covenant which 1 have established, 
they cannot remain faithful and obedient to the son of Abutftlib, the 
exalted. For, whatever he may cotnnmud and ordain, it is the duty 
of Masalmfins to carry out hiS orders, by succouring and com¬ 
miserating them (the Armenians) at all times,, so long ns this world 
shall last. Glory to the Creator of the universe !” 

The ti' 4 gicul events of the last twelve centuries, recorded on 
the pages of the history of oriental nations, and in the ecclesiastical 
chronicles of eastern Christendom, sufficiently testify how far the 
contents of this Covenant of the pious and humane ’Alf, fomth 
Calijdi of Baghd&d, have been kept inviolate by his successors and 
his co-religionists. 
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Memorandum mi and tentathu; reading of the J^ue Vihdr lim riptiou from 
near Bhdwalp'kr.—By E. C. Bavley, Esq., 0. S. I., C. S. 

(Witli two jilutes.) 

1 euclosG a tracing of an inscription and tlio accompanying note 
L’oui Major Stubbs, 11. A. 

Tho idaoo ‘ Sue Vihar’ in whbdi this copper-idato iiisoription was 
found, is situalod about sixtoon miles S. W. of Bhfiwulpur, and tJie 
plate formed tlie bottom of a small arched chamber in which tho 
v©rti<jal slial't which pierced the tOAver, termiuated at the level of tlie 
suurmit of ilie mound. 

Major Stubbs says— 

‘ Thename of the 2 dace, where the tower stands, is Siio Vihar. 
Its present height is about <15 feet; butrci>ort says that 6 or 8 foot 
have recently fallen. Uinm aiiju'OUfiUing it from the north, it is soon 
that but half of it is standing, having boon cu(, as it wore, right down 
the diameter, passing froni N. E to S. W. Half the exterior height is 
made uji of a mound ; and about 20 feet above the plac'O where tho 
towof rises from the mound, there are the remains of a large sq^uare 
chamber, about 8 feet square, its sides facing the cardinal points. 
Above the fioor of this, the walls rise at present about 11 feet sisto, 
Tnlho centre of the floor, there is a square hole of 10 inches, opening 
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into a shaft of the same size down to the top of the mound. This 
shaft is quite exposed from ab^t 3 feet of the floor down to the 
top of the mound, by the falling away of half the tower, whenever 
that occurred. The tower^s built of very largo sun-dried bricks, 
17 X 13 % 3'5". But in this chamber was formerly a flooring 
of burnt bricks of the same size as tlie sun-dried ones, laid in lime 
cement with the copper-plate bedded in the middle, while round 
the plate on the foui* sides, walls of the same land of brick and 
mortar were raised, about 2 feet high, forming a sort of chamber 
with the copperplate at the bottom. In this, the coins, mixed with 
some pieces of iron, a few beads, fragments of ornamonts, all mixed 
up with ashes and earth, were found. The men who wore charged 
with the clearing out of this, unfortunately pulled the whole of the 
masonry down.’ 

‘ The mound upon first sight appears to he merely a heap of earth 
covered with the dehris fallen from the tower; hut upon cl6ser 
examination, it turns out to he a regularly built tower, formed wholly 
of tlie sun-dried bricks above described.’ 

‘ When we arrived on Monday about noon, such was the state we 
found it in, the workmen alre^y assembled had dug a few holes 
here and there in the mounds, and had come upon some loose 
bricks (piiecaj at the S. E. After some consideration, "we divided 
the men into two companies, and thinking there might bo a second 
chamber at some distance under where the first was found, as in the 
tope of Manikyala, we set one of the companies to sink a trench at the 
middle of the mound, canning it right at the centre of the tower as 
shewn by the dotted line in the plan. (Vide PI. 111.) The others were 
Bct to work to excavate the nujund where the bricks had been dis¬ 
covered. The result of the two days’ labour was the cutting of the 
trench into the heart of the tower to a depth of 10 feet below tlie 
original level, or 25 feet below the floor of the ehamhor, hut us yet 
some 10 or 12 feet to the ground level remained unexplored. No¬ 
thing, down to this, had been found. Tlie whole had been remarkably 
well built of sun-dried bricks of unusual compactness. The ‘other 
work proved more interesting by uncoTering a considerable portion 
of a piece of well built foundations afranged as shewn in the plan, 
consisting in some places of a doublo wall, 35 feet thick, with a 
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space of 1 foot between tliera. Those wore built of burnt bric.'ks 
of the same size as the others, but not comentoil with mortar. 
Excavation at tliisi)laeo wus very tlifRcult, owing to the quantity of 
loose and broken bricks wliieh overlaid the Ibuuclutum. Throe 
fragments of curved bricks were found among thoao.’ 

‘ I hoar that there is miother tower similar to this in another part 
of tliis state about 100 niilos still S. W. of this, at a place called 
Noshera.’ 

I read the first nine words as follows (r/rfi? l?late TI)— 

Maharajasa rajatirajasa dovapiitrasa Kauislikasa samvatsar^. 
ekaduse (here follows the cij)bei‘ for eleven, as to whir-h more here¬ 
after) Eaisikasa Masasa. '»That is “In the eleventh aambai of the 
groat king, the king of kings, the gotl-born Kaiiishka,—of llio 
month Diiisik.” 

Then follows the number of the day of the month, written 
in c^)hor. The tracing Iku’O is not clear, and I have failed h) read it. 

So much for the first lino. The important 2 )oints are, Jlrst, the use 
of the sanivat of Kanishka. I have long thouglit that the freqnent 
otunirrencc of this king’s name ovidoully in conwortion with a date, 
belokoucd the existence of a Kanishka fcra. It seems cieur now 
that it does. The qimstion is, what was it ? Was it the year of his 
'reign only, or was it a new mra ? Was it the 8aka ajra which dated 
from the death of a 8aka king ? Pcrlnqjs tlio (^oins fiiiind with the 
plate, might help ; they show' at least what coins wore cm’rerit in 
the eleventh year of the tera. 

Next comes the symbol, evidently standing for fen. This is 
the symbol which has boon Intherto coiijefitured to stand for fi con¬ 
traction of “ Samvatsure.” This discoveiy will rendcu’ needtul cor¬ 
rection of somq, dates as hithei-io rend, in this class of ins(Ti])tio7i«. 

Lastly^ the name of the month, evidently the Macedonian 

Dfosius,’’or an attempt at it, confirms Cunningham’s conjectural 
reading of the month on the Taxila plate, and sliows that in some 
parts of India, the Mficedonian months were in use. I now rend 
the name of tl>e month in the Wardak inscrij^tion as “ Atli wami- 
aiyasa^or of Arteiiti|ius.” 

Tliis is one argument, I think, fairly dedu^iible from the first lino. 

Ti.'d second line I attempt to road as-—Atruswarasa Ehichiisa 
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Naganatasa BhaJcha kSlisa fitreyura matravisishtasa fitreyakhrate 
prasislitaaa yatri 6va puyae iiua DSmane (third Kne) vihar,~aD.d 
tantativaly I wotild read thie as follows *,*— 

“ This rihdr, in D4mana, for the religions advantage (puyae) 
equivalent to a pilgrimage (y^tri 6va. .yatue-iva ?) of Dhikakelis 
(Dh&kukelis ?) the .... excellent mother and .... very excellent 
hro&ers of the Bhikshn Atreshwava of Naganata.” 

The verb must come in the third line, which I have not as yet 
had time to work out; but I do not like to keep tlio papers longer. 
I. will copy out the tracing, however, and if I can make any further 
probable guesses, wiU send them afterwards. The only impor¬ 
tance which attaches to the second lineiiis that which is derived 
(if my reading is correct) from the mention of pilgiimagos, as show¬ 
ing that they were in use among the Buddhists of the early date 
to whicli this inscription apparently belongs (not later than tbe 
century, A. B.), and that tliey were considered as oonfel^ing 
religious merit. 

If the Society publish tho inscription, they should^ I think, got a 
loan at least of the plate. It is much more satisfactory to read from 
the original than from the best tracing or copy. ^ 

May 1st, 1869. 

Major Stubbs having kindly sent me the original copper-plate' 
found at Sde Vih&r near Blidwalprtr, I am now in a })Osition to 
add .somewhat to the tentative readings before submitted to the 
Society, though I regi’et to say that I am still unable to comidete 
the whole inscription. This mainly ai’ises from doubts as to the 
value of certain characters which appear to occur here for the first 
time. If my readings, however, are right as far as they go, tljey 
seem to indicate that tlie pillai* was set up as a quasi expiatory 
oftering by some one who had at some period of his career lapsed 
into heresy, or into the commission of some grave' crime, The 
only other point of importance brought eut is the date of the day 
of the mouth, which is clearly the nineteenth ; but as will be seen, 
there is some diftlculty as to tlie cypher for this, which hardly accords 
with that given for the date of /Jl^e year eleven. The first figure 
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Tlie transliteration wliioh I would now propose is as follows : 

lina. 

Mohardjasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Kanishlcasa Bainvatsnre 
©kadase, 11. Diiisikasa ruasasa divase auullvimsato x I:* 19 ? 

'2nd line. 

? p ? 

Atrofiliwnrasa IdiicLliusasa Nugaiuilasa Dluakliablialisa. Aolilia- 

ynda matata vasislitusu aeliliajii bhrataprasishlaisa yati evn pin iie 
? 

ilia ddmano 

3>’f/ line. 


p p P P p P P ^ 

Viliara samiiio npfisika aiiunaiula. Swa si-matata 

? ? ? ??_ ? ? 
chlia imraj'a \dpatita anupulrinmi amipatitata, dndati sarva budha 

Ath lino. 

8trasa sukluiya bhavatii. 

Translation of the Id line. 


Tbo translation of tlio 1st lii^o ciiimut Uoimlstakon, T tliinlc. It 
is merely “On tbo 19(ii day of tin* inoutii ]):iislk (Aaiatua) in iho 
“lull year of tbo divinely descended great king, kiii^’of kings 
“Kanisiika.” 


2n(l. 


“ For the r<‘lIgIous bonefit (o<jLuvfdont tan j>i!griinage) of Idiakba- 
bluilisa llie good the oxcelleiit inotln'r and of tin* good and pro- 
excollont brother of Atresliwara of Nugauata tlie religious nuMulieant, 
(this) for tlio holy lord (“ saiiiine” huaniiin ) the viinir, this 
worshipper gives (datluti), turned back (vijaitita) from liis iimteraal 
(virtue'?)—fallen an ay (auupatitatn) from his ancestral .... ? May 
it be for a cause of liapia’ness to all lluddhisin (‘t).’’ 

Tn the second line, 1 have some doubts as to the rtniding of tho 
3rd, 4l.h, 5th, 7th, 9tli and lOih words, and my version of tho 5tli 
and 7th is xmrely conjoctiival. It may bo a coiTUption »>f tho word 
“ 6charyya,” or more probably perhaps from tlie same source as tho 
Hindi term for “ good;” 

3rd and 4t/t lines. 

The third line is ©xtroraely dubious both as to reading and 

p 

version, bat the last compound letter of anmifinda is new, though 
“ d” evidently enters into the compound, and tho other letters may 
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well be “ n.” Tlie letter next after anandnda, I can only guess 
at. One seems an or ^ m,” The word “ irma” or “ imra” 

(most probably the latter), may have some oonnention with “ ainnt” 
which becomes in some Hindi dialects “ imrit.^’ 

The end of the tliird and tho fourth lino contains a (joinmon 
limldliist fonnnla employed at tho (jiid of dedicating insiuiptions ; 
tho -word which T liavo rendered “ Biidhaslrasa” is alone doubtful. 

I am Sony to liavo tlie version so iuconiph'to, but Bond it so rather 
than detain the plate longer, as I have no prosjioet of being able to 
give that attention to it which a more eoniploto version would 
necessitate. 

1st April, 1870. 


Notes on Old Delhi .—By J. I). Tremlett, Esq., Ikl. A., C. S. 

[Eoppivrd 12th Iil^rfh, 1870.] 

In the present paper T purpose rostrictiug my remarks to such 
amueut Hindu and Pat’h^u buildings as have a historical or archi¬ 
tectural interest, and aro situated in or around the site of fdd Delhi. 
As, moreovci', I intend ihoso notes to be merely sup[>lementaTy to 
the learned I’aper of Goimral Cunningliain on tho same subject, 
publislied in Vol. XXXI If. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
liongal, J imss over in general all matters therein discussed. 

2'he 7<ink of Suraj Kiindh. 

Eor the reasons given in the previous ptiragrajih, I omit alluding 
to tho two I’illuiH of Asoka, the iron pillar at Mihrauli, and the 
Hindu period oi'lndrapat (Purfind Qilhih). As, however, Cunning¬ 
ham’s description of the tank of Sura] Kund^h is confined to a few 
lines (p. xix) and that of Sayyid Ahmad in liis Asar-uyyan^did 
contiiiiis one or two inaccurafios, it may bo well to dwell on this in 
some detail. 

Sayyid Ahmad attributes the construction of tliis tank to Suraj Pill, 
'the fifth son of that Rajah Anokp^l, who was tho first king of the 
Tun war dynasty, about fi76 A. I). General Cunningham', ho-frever, 
holds that tho popular date should be referred to the Balabhi era, 
which would give A. D. 1001, during the reign of the second 
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Anekpfil or Anongx^iil who rostored tlio citj of Delhi, making it 
again the capital of hiw kingdom. 

The tank which is situated on high ground in the Delia Hills a 
milo or so south of ’ AdilahSid, is not round as .stated hy Sayy id Ahmad, 
but is rather in the shai)o of an arc.* of a circde, since the w ost side is 
a straight lino for very nearly its whole length, until at its north end 
it turns with a ro-cutoriug angle, and is continued a 8hoi*t distau(?o 
towards a gorge which hero mot)ts the tank, and pours into it the 
drainage of tlie hilly ground. Except at this corner, where the 
stone-work probably was entirely discontinued to rocoivo the liill 
streams, the tank is Rurroiuided l)y a series of stoics formed by largo 
blocks of smoothed si one. These stops for a height of nine or leu 
feet are about the ordinary width of tank steps, but liighci* up, tho 
spaee between successive steps becomes much widor, and tho floor 
between is covered with cetuont, so us to form a succession of spa¬ 
cious terraces, running oiie above the other round the wmler; the 
upper ten’jw e which u as ou a level with the jjdjM,(;cnt <'OUutry, being 
Biu’i’ounded M’ilh a massive stone wall. In the centre of lh(MV(!Rt('rn 
wall, is tt bread staircase with side walls of simjily sculpt nrtal stone 
leading to the Fort, or forfitiod Hawidi ratlier, oJ' th<^ t'oustructor of 
the tank. The ruins of this building are still distinctly visiMo, 
0 ( ctipying tho hill top, whi(di is here of no great siue. Tho outer 
wall which crowns tho crest of the ravine at the North-West 
corner of the tank before referred to, is vei’y tliicjk, and seems veiy 
singularly to bo constructed as two walls standing side by side and 
forming one aliuiiig to tho other. In one spot on this faco, I obser¬ 
ved the ground had been taken udVantuge of to build a circular 
projecting tower. Imniedintely opposite tho staircase leading to 
this fort, a preci8<‘]y similar one was carried up to tho to[) of the 
tank enclosure, where stands what is now a confused ruin of no 
groat size, but j»robably once was a temple. Towtirds the nortlieru 
portion of this curved side, is a sloping way for llio use of cattle. 

Although this fine work now stands in a desolate and ax»i>arontly 
hopelessly sterile portion of the hilly range, there are numerous 
wells and relics of ancient buildings scattered around, showing it 
was once a populous looalily. Do not tho }»rokon or dried up wells 
and ruins found so frocjuontly in the Delhi hills, where tho 
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country is now seemitfgly sterile as well as deserted, point to a pro¬ 
cess of desieoation going on there, or in the country at large, and 
felt the sooner in these Highlands ? 

The Great Moaque of the Qulb. 

The Colonnade. 

The features of the colonnades in the mosque of Clntbud-din, as 
detailed hy General Ciuininghain are, I conceive, sindi as to settle 
finally the question that the piUors iu*o not in their original posi¬ 
tions, but have bt)cn removed by the Muhammadans, as recorded 
over the eastern gateway, from tho Hiiidd temples of the town. 
The fact that those beautiful llhidu col unms wore covered with 
plaster by tlio idol-hatiug eoinpienu- does not rest on an iulerenco 
from the presence of one or two groups of sculptured figures, as 
Cunningham appears to put it at p. xlix of his Paper, but in 
ehclterocl spots thti plaster can cveti now be jiiclced from tlie moro 
deeply carved stones : besides the columns, and especially the capi¬ 
tals, are mintanllj/ adorned with human or divine figures which 
although usually mutilated iii tlio face must still have stunk in tho 
nostrils of (iutbud-diu and lus savage himles. 

In ridbreiKiO to Cunningham’s remark at p. x, that “ a single 
pillar amongst tho many hundreds tliat now form tlie colonnades of 
the Qutb Manar, may perliap.s belong to the old city, that is tho toum 
anterior to tlu! Tunwuv dynasty, as it bears a lignre either of Buddha 
the ABcelic Hcaletl in eontemplation, or of one of tho J ain hierarchs,” 
I would remark that in the south coloniiado, and in the roofs of tlie 
S. E. and N. E. galleries, ai*e several tiguros of sciated Buddhas, or 
figures which answer exactly to tho seated Buddhas of Benares and 
Coyluii, (1 add this as 1 have unfortunately no knowledge of Jain 
Bculiitures). I should thoroforo bo inclined to believe that, besides 
tho column alluded to in tho foregoing extract, no leas than six of 
the lozenge-shaped roof compartments belong to tho Buddhist 
period of Delhi. Tho pillars from the temples to which tliese roof 
coiupartmonts belonged, probably stood in that portion of tKo south 
<^)wter which has now been destroyed. 

sculptui-oB on tlieso Hindu columns give us some light, 
although but little, on tho garb and appearance of the people of 
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Delhi at tlie time of tho Miiluimmadaii eouiniest. Tlie capitals of 
the columns aro frequently formed by female iiguros which spring at 
the waist from tho pillar, and with their heads suppoif Hio roof^ 
these ligiu’es appear t(i wear the sumo covoring tor tho breasts 
which is still in use (amjif/a), and a Wiiist cloth, tho stomach being 
bare ; they w'our us (ornaments bracelots, armhits, cliains round tlui 
uo<’k, often w'ith lockets attachod, and n singular looking chain 
passing from tho necklace orer tho loft hrcust jukI reaching to tho 
waist <<ovoring ; also waist chaijis, and in oiii' grtmp, of daiubig girls 
aj)]>an)Titly, pendant chains depend from tin’s Acaisi oliuin over the 
thlglia. Thest' Ibmalo tigures have iisnalJy a kind of coronet on 
thoir heads, hut 1 am inclined to think tins was added to givo a 
larger spaco of HUi>port to tho beam Tho worktaanship ol’ 

tho ornauionts is voi-y A’aried, and many of tho pattoriis aro higlily 
artistic. Tho men appear to ^A'oar dhotis, with the end hanging 
doAvn in front. Elephants cov(*rod with a pad and horsi)s are seen 
ridden ; tho head-gear of the lalter is niubh like that now in use, 
but the riders seem to havt* no stirrups; there are chains round llm 
animals’ necks like the* cliains of vvliito shells still in fashion. The 
ridci’s on the t'lophanls aro strangely enough depicted as riding 
across tho creature’s hack, as if if liad been a horse. Over the 
north gate is a car with a heavy, clumsv nheel. J liavo ohsoiwod 
no instance of a camel being introduced. Among tho articles of 
furniture, may ho soon round oartiftin pots and hods like thoso noAv 
in use, and round ottomans apparently of ejien cune-Avork, If 1 ho 
right in identifying certain pyramidal carvings us temples, they also 
AA’oro in shape much like those erected now-a-days; that they wore 
loAV building^, the heiglit of the columns iioav standing in the cloisters 
clearly shoAA's. So far therefore as thoso glimxisos of a past ago 
sei*ve US, the subjects of Prit’livi Ilujuh dilforod little iu appear¬ 
ance from thoir descendants of to-day. 

Before quitting this subject I woxdd mention that hosidos the 
two slabs described by General Cunningham at jingo xlix, there 
aronixmorous similar narrow slabs containing groups or procos-sions 
built into tho wall or roof, but usually so mutilated or mied with 
plaster, that it is difficult to discover their moaning; perhaps t||Pl^h 
the greatest dilfieulty is caused by our ignorance of the octmrronres 
or history of avIucIi these, are the dumb rticords. 

10 
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On the construction of the Mosques. 

At p. 3clvm General Cunningham speaks of Qu^bnd-dtn’s 
mosque as a wall pierced by a line of seven arches. This mxist 
surely be a lapsus calami for which is the ti‘ue number, the 
colonnade being earned into the mosque by a continuation of the 
straight roof of the arcade. 

A great difficiilty I conceive with i-egard to these buildings is the 
manner in which the body of the mosques was roofed over. 
Enough, however, remains to show clearly that the line of the roof 
cut the arches, and that even columns stood in, and on the lino of 
the open arches. Barbai'ous as it may ajipear that thcse^noble 
arches should have their beauty marred, by being cut at about half 
their height, by the line of the roof of the room behind, there can 
be no doubt from an inspection of the groirud, that such was the " 
case; and it should be rememberetd, that tliere is no connection 
bbtweon the arts of scnlpiuro and architecture, and that it is in no 
sense improbable that the men, who coidd caiwe tho pillars of the 
so-called ‘ But-kh&aah,’ and cover the mosque wall with its elaborate 
and delicate tracery, would be still quite incompetent to attempt 
tho feat of raising the body of the mosque to the height required 
to correspond to the lofty wall which the conqueror directed to be 
built: in fact, tho whole mosque is clearly the work of men who 
did not know how to extend the appliances and skill which suificed 
for Hindfi temjdes, low in height and limited in area, to the more 
difficult task now imposed on them; while many proofs can bo 
drawn from the early Pat’hdn buildings to show that at the time of 
the conquest they had to depend on their Hindu subjects, and that 
the glories of I’at’h&n architecture were the results of the subsequent 
progress of a 'race now enjoying the wealth of India, and the 
leisure which such fortune brings. One other question anent the 
roof remains; oiz.^ whether the mosque itself was a two-storied 
building or not. On mature consideration, I am inclined to 
believe not, as in one place^ a dome still remains above the first 
floor, which is coated on the outside in the same manner as the 
other domes are, which were exposed to the weather; whereas, if a 
second floor had been superimposed, this would probably have 
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been left without a special coating in the niidst of the material 
interrening between the roof below and the floor above; and «e- 
eondly, I am not aware of any case of a stoiy being built above the 
story an the €mrt level. The only thing to support the ^eory of 
a double story is the bad effect of archos ojwning below into a 
room and hbove to the sky ; and a block of slono pi^ojocting on fJie 
back of the front wall of the north mosque at n height above the 
level of the roof, and looking as if it belonged to the support of a 
roofer other ore(^tion at that higher level. As |p the first of these 
retisons, the remaining features of the buililing, as alread}’’ discussed, 
show^^'how unsafe it would bo to apply onr notions to the way in 
vrhwih these archos were treated ; and as to the sec.'ond point, jilthdugh 
I have no theory oven to offer as to the i)urpose to which tlio pro¬ 
jecting stone was applied, it seems less difficult to admit this than 
to hang on it alono the anomaly*of an upper story, 

Nadent o f the Mosques of Shams nd-din AUamsh. 

From the language used by General Oiiuningliam at p. 2, it. is 
clear that he considers the whole of the longer and outer southern 
cloister a.s belonging to these moKfpios. With all deference to his uu- 
th<»rity as an archujologist, I more tliun doubt whether the cloisb’rs 
of Altamsh extended further tllau tlie (iutb Manar itself, and the 
portion to the oast, I ladievo, belongs to a later period, probably 
that of ’Ald-ud-din Khilji. I found this on four reasons ; firsl^ the 
pillars to tho west of the Man^ are fill of one pattern, and tliis the 
same as in tho fragmentary colonnade before tho cast door of tho 
lessor mostiue, which I eonsidcu- holoiigs te this orc(;tion, while tho 
coliunns to the east of the Manar, which are also aJJ alike, are of a 
differont pattern; secomihj, tho line of the columns to the east and 
west of tho Manar is slightly* different; tho si ones facing 

the-wall at tho east end are larger and bettor cut tlian those in the 
west part; and Imily and principally, the windows in the wall 
near the mosque aro oblong, and generally resemble those in Clutb- 
ud-din’s building, whereas to the oast from the Manir downwards 
they are ardied and filled in with trellis work in red sandstone, 
and closely resemble the windows in ’Alaud-din’s porch. I infer 
therefore that Shamsud-din’s north and south wails reached only 
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to the line of the Manar, and were connected by a triple colonnade 
without a wall, which was probably omitted owing to tlio close 
proximity here of the east wall of the inner mosque. Considering, 
however,^thc admirnblo taste with which the ground was cleared 
bj' Major Smith of rubbish (! !), to make way for paths and flower¬ 
beds, it is possible that a waU may have stood at this end, of which 
all traces are now gone. I conceive that ’AUud-din added, not 
only his gateway, but also enlarged the cloisters by the columns to 
tlio east of the M^ar, possibly altering or pulling down a little of 
the 8. E. corner of Altamsh’s arcade, in order to join on his new 
additions^ » 

Stiltdn Glnvri, 

About throe miles to the N. W. of the Qutb aro some rejuains of 
considerable historical interest, known in the neigbboiuhood as 
Sultan Ghslri, The jn’incij^al building is said by Sayyid Ahmad to 
be the tomb of a i)rin(ie Sultfin Niicii’-ud-din Mulimiid, llie eldest 
son of Altamsh, who died in his father’s lifetime, and by whom 
this tomb was erected in his honor in 1229, A. D. The tomb is 
approached by a lofty flight of stops which leads to a door sur¬ 
rounded by an iii8crii)tion in white itjarble in the old Kiitic charac¬ 
ter. This gate enters on a sin^dl com’t; in tho centre of which 
stands a largo c*etagonnl vault rising about fom* foet above the yard, 
the outer sidos being coated with slabs of marble j in one side is a 
small dour which opens on a flight of 15 steps loading to tho bot¬ 
tom of tlie vault. This orj^pt which is only lighted from the door 
is faced with the stone of the neighbourhood, and supported by 
massive columns of tlio same. In it are the tombs of three adults 
and one child, all massively built, and covered with chunam, in the 
stylo of those in the mausoleum at Tughluqfibdd, At the west end 
of tho court, is a marble handsomoly carved: along both 

the oast and west wall, is a single covered colonnade of fluted piUars, 
and in front of the entrance, and opposite it, in front of tho qiblah- 
gfih, the roof of the colonnade is raised into a low dome lined with 
projecting rows of caiwed stone in tlio Hindd fasliion, as soon in 
tho domes of Qutbud-din’s mosque. The piUars which support 
the qiblahgiih dome are, like tho qiblahg^ itself, of wliite maihle 
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and project slightly beyond the lino of tlie rest of the colonnade. 
At tho four comers of the tomb yai*d, are sinaU cir<'ular towors sur¬ 
mounted by low domes, built in the Hindu fashion, by layers of 
stone projecting ono above the other. If tho learned Sayj'id have 
rightly interpreted tho inscriptions on this tomb, this will be, 1 
believe, the earliest in India of any interest in tho eye of the liiato- 
rian. The popular niuno is probably a coiTui)tion eitlior of tho 
word Ghoriy a not inapx^Iicuble race-name to give to a sou of 
Altamsli, or is derived from tho vault (jl^, ghiu') in wliich the 
tomhs are built. 

At the soutli side of this tomb, and on the natural surfa<^ of tlio 
gi'oimd, stand two monuments, fsach consisting of eight columns and 
surmnuiitod by domos. Tlieso tombs stand each in a. small enclo¬ 
sure, f'onsisting of a low rough straie n ail, entorod on tho east sides 
by narrow gatowavs. Those loiflbs, Sayyid Ahnitwi eonsiders to bo 
those of Ruknii(l-din, the son and successor of Altamsh, and of 
Mu’i/zud-dtti liahrsiTu, another son of tho same emperor. 1 presume, 
liG i<lciitifics these ttnuhs from tho account givoii of th<5ir rcipair hy 
Finiz Shall ; for there is not a vestige of insmptiou oii or about the 
tombs themselves, so far as 1 could diseov(,‘r. Tho pillars in the 
move oastorn tomb closely rcsomblo those in N£icirnd-d1n’s. Tho 
domes, as tlioy exist at pvesonf, 1 have no doubt are tlie work of 
I’iriiz Shall, who is said to have repaired both buildings, as their 
shape and size points to a much later era than tJio Ifindd-like 
domes of their brother's tomb bard by; and tho rubble masonry of 
which they are constructed, while quite in the style of Firaz Bhiih's 
time, contrasts unnaturally with tho mas.sive stone slabs by which 
tho columns are surmounted. I greatly doubt if in tlio early portion 
of tho 13th century, the Pat’hfnis had acquired tlie art of simnoun- 
tiiig a sprtciowi building by a dome,’and am iucliuod to believe tliat 
they finished them off by a few projecting layers of siono, hoiving 
the centre open to the sky, much in fact as in the case of the tomb 
of Sliamsud-din Altamsli, which there appears to bo lillle reason 
for considering to have ever been domed over, Finiz Tugbluq’s 
annalist notwithstanding. At a short distance from Nfi^*irud-din’s 
tomb is on interesting si>eeimen of the mosque of those times, when 
Hindu temples were not at hand to be plundered. Tho mosque 
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roof, whicli is flat, rests on parallel rows of columns, from each one 
of which, excepting of course the outside rows, spring four narrow 
arches, two resting on the two adjacent pillars in the row parallel 
to the west wall, and two on the two adjacent pillars in the row at 
right angies to tliat wall, the spandrels of the arches forming a 
Tiart of the solid roof, wliich is built of rubble masonry. 

Tomb of GMdeud^din BaJhan. 

Just beyond a mosque known at the Qutb as that of JaniAM 
Kam^, stan(^ the remains of the tomb of this famous slave king. 
It is sitijiated in a small yard, surrounded by a low >vall, pierced 
by a row of arched openings. Under the north door, which is 
approached by two flights of steps parullol to the wall, is an aper¬ 
ture, out of wlii(!h water seems to have flowed through a piiie, as a 
slab of stone ’forked into tho ofdinary honey-combed pattern, is 
placed tmdor the pipe. The tomb itself is a square building of 
masonry, covoi’ed with plaster and painted. Tho four corners have 
been cut off on tho exterior by a six-sided recess becoming circular 
at tho top. Inside over the east and west doors are inscriptions in 
Arabic. There is no trace now of the actual grave, and the inside 
is encumbered with massive iragments of the dome which has 
fallen in witliin recent memory. The qiblahgdli is constructed 
in tho wall of the court, wluch, opposite to tho west door of tho 
tomb, is raised to %hout double tho height of the rest of tho wall. 
The gateways in the court wall are narrow and flat at the top, but 
arched over "with masonry, Ihii Batiitii, who visited Delhi about 
fifty years after Balhan’s decease, says (p. 113, Lee’s Translation), 
** Ono of his (Balhan’s) pious acts was his building a house, wdiich 
was called the House of Safety; for, whenever any debtor entered 
this, his debt was adjudged; *and in like manner every oppressed 
person found justice; every manslayer deliverance from lus adver¬ 
sary; and every person in fear, protection. When he died, ho w^as 
buried in this house, and there I myself visited his grave.” If the 
Dlir ul-aman were no larger than the tomb or even its court, the 
skirts of Balban’s protection were but scanty ; I should be inclined, 
however, to think that the tomb was erected in the grounds of the 
house, both because the present area seems too limited for an 
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Alsatia, and also because it was not the custom for those Fat’huus 
to he buried within actual dwelling-housos, and I take it, tlie Dar- 
ul-aman was probably sueh^ or a n>w of such dwellings, possibly in 
the form of a Sarii. Sayyid Alimad who was perhaps unacquainted 
with tills almost contemporary statement of tho Arab traveller, 
places the tomb at Mihrauli (the Qutb) and the House of iSafoty 
some miles oh*, close to tho shrine of Niz4mud-<liii, whoro is a 
village called Ghiaspiir. As is his wont, tho Sayyicl do(‘8 not give 
his reason for tlio identification, but if it rest at all on the name 
of the viUago, that seems too common a one to be worth much. 


^A‘dilahdd. 


This fitt'ti’ess, attributed to Muhammad Tuglibiq, lies on the 
BOuthei‘u side of the tank, in which the tonih, eroded by liiis king to 
his father, was situated. Although on a much smollor scale, this 
place, like Tughliuiabiid itself, consists qf a strong foif on tho 
highest ground and an outer lino of fortifications probably enclosing 
a small town or bazar. Those outer fortifications divorgo from 
tlje Fort wall close to tlie main gatoAvay, and after enclosing a 
considorablo space of ground to tho south, approach close to tho 
Foi-t at ite cast end, and then by a double lino of walls cross the 
head of tho tank on an embankment and join the walls of Tiigh- 
luq^Ll)dd, Inside tho citadel of tliis pluco are still to bo soon tho 
foundations of tho palace. 

At a short distance to tho west of ’Adilah^^d stands another Fort 
with its dependent fortified suburb. This place wlii<?li is veiy much 
smaller than even ’A'dildbiid, goes in tlie ncighbourhf>od by tlio 
unintelligible name of tho Sweeper’s Fort, or the Washerman’s 
Fort. Inside the Fort, and scattered over the hill on wliich it 
stands, I found numerous fragments of red sandstone, showing that 
an ornamental building of some nature had once stood within the 
fortress, but all other traces of it have now disappeared. Both this 
place and .’Adilfi,]j&d are built in the stylo of Tughluqdbad of onor* 
mous blocks of stone. It seems difficult to believe tliat Firuz 
Tughluq succeeded the builders of these works, which embody the 
highest ideas of simplicity joined to strength. 
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The Palace of Firiizdldd. 

The ruins known as * Finiz Sh4h ka kotilah’ close to the Delhi 
gate of the modern city, undoubtedly constitute only the palace of 
Firuz^iMd, which itself reached far into the modern town of 
Slidhjahdn, and on the other hand it, or its suburbs, are said to have 
stretched to the i)re8ent village of Hauz KhAy, and to Indrapat. 
1 have carefully |^arched, and 1 believe not a single inscription 
can be found throughout the whole palace, probably because time 
has kindly removed or blackened the plaster in which this king so 
delighted. Immediately to the south of the i^yramid, on whwh 
Asoka’s pillar has been set up, is the mosque, which Sayyid Ahmad 
identifies as the Jfimi’ Masjid of Timur Lang’s days, and its size, 
situation, as well as tlie absence of any otlior ruins on the old river 
bank, wliich could be the mosque in qutjstiou, render this highly 
I)robablo, notwitliatanding its x^osition inside the palace. If, how¬ 
ever, it bo the mosque, then that gracious monarch seems to have 
been guilty of exaggeration in describing it as a “ noble mosque of 
polislied marble” (ElpMustone’s Hist, of India, p. 358), as it is only 
built of masonry, covered with plaster, and con never have been 
anything else, since in one or two places, ornamental medallions of 
raised plaster work still remain on the walls, and boar due testi¬ 
mony that the building was not raised in a roign of marble and 
sand-stono. 

Mosques of Jahhn Khm. 

Quneral Cunningham si^eaks of the Kola Masjid, now within the 
enclosure of modern Delhi, as a cli^iracteristic and favourable speci¬ 
men of the i;ir<hitecture of those days. It is a trite saying De 
gmtihm non est disputandum, but it sdhms difficult to see what 
there is to admire in low colonnades, surmounted by rows of hemi¬ 
spherical domes of small diameter, each one toucliing its fellow, 
with one of larger size here and there over a gateway. It may be 
doubted too, if the sloping walls which crown so proudly, the crests 
of the Tughluqfibad Mils, are much adapted for crowded streets, 
especially when for huge blocks of squared stone are substituted 
paint and plaster. However, for admirers of the later Tughluq 
stylo, I may observe that the mosque at the village of Khirkiii by 
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Muhammad Tughluq’s hand, and that of Bognmpur near the 
road from Delhi to the Qutb, are both much finer specimens of 
Jah&n Khan’s erections than the Black Mosque. Whatever may 
be the oreliitecturnl beauties, however, of these mosques, they have 
a certain historical interest, as they were tlie fruits of JahanKh&n’e 
desire to ingratiate himself with the people, when he was taking 
advantage of his master Firiia; Sliah’s age and consequent imbecility 
and his own position as vazir, to intrigue for th^suuoession to the 
already almost vacant throne. 


Tomh of Firuz Shdh Tuffhluq. 

This monument stands in the village of Hauz Khfis!. It is a 
square lofty building of meisonry. The princii)al entrance is on the 
south, where a stone wall of grey sandstone about two foot high 
with a broad coping stone formic a diminutive court by which to 
approach the door, which is raised by thrpe steps, and is wide and 
oblong, but set in an arch, the upper portion being filled in with 
stono lattice work ; the lintels and side-posts of the door are of grey 
stone, and at the top, the side-posts are made to project and carved 
slightly. The east doorrosomblos the one just described; at the 
west and north are I’ecessos in the wall, resembling those in which 
the opposite doors are sot. At the side of the north recess is a 
narrow j)ointed arch now blocked up, but leading apparently to the 
Madrasah. At a considerable height above tlie floor, the shape of 
the walls is changed from a square to an octagon and then to a six¬ 
teen sided figure and so on, by filling up the corners with masonry 
worked into a beautiful honey-comb kind of pattern, and ricldy 
painted. The dome, a homispfierical one, is of considerable dia¬ 
meter, witli a large circle painted in an elegant pattern at the top, 
from which bolts cutting each other are drawn down to the bottom 
of the dome. In the intersections of the belt are three rows of 
medallions of different sizes and figures : the belts and medallions 
being all ^ aintod on the white ground of the dome. Outside the 
south door is an Arabic inscription. Bound the top of the square 
building, and around the low cylinder, from which the dome springs, 
is a narrow band of red stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside 
are three marble, and one masonry tomb, all much iujui’ed. Sayyid 
11 
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Ahmad statet that NA9irud-din Tughluq and ’Al&ud-dfn Sikandar 
Sh&h (the Hum&ydn Tughluq apparently of Elphinstone) also He 
buned hero. Adjoining the tomb to the north is a range of low 
masonry buildings, probably the Madrasah which Firdz Shdh erect¬ 
ed here; although at jiresent unoccupied, tins building is blocked up 
by the walls by which the villagers have adapted it to the wants 
of their modern civilization. Around the royal tomb are numerous 
open monumentsitf the common form of cupolas resting on pillars. 


Tomb of Mularik Shdh. 


Near the tomb of pafdor Jang, stands the little village of Mubd- 
rikpdr. This is built in the midst of a large yard sun'ounded by 
a stone battlemonted wall. The gates loading into this Court have 
the side posts and lintels of grey stone, and are oblong in shape 
except at the top where the side pbsts j)rojoct in the usual fashion. 
About the acjtual doorway, is a narrow line of plain blue encaustic 
tiles, and below two full blown lotus flowers in white marhlo. A 
short approach from tliis gate leads to the tomh itself, a massive 
octagonal building constructed of the grey stone of tho countiy. 
It stands on a plinth, approached by an ascent of two stem's witli a 
sloping way of stone between. The tomb is surrounded by a 
covered colonnade ; the pillars, twenty-four in number, stand on the 


edge of tho plinth. These pillars are of a highly peculiar form, 
being oblong, and so cut as to present the appearance of two oblong 
shaped pillars joined by a narrower bolt; at each corner of the 
octagon, the outer pillar is strengthened by a butti’oss of solid stone, 
which greatly contributes to the general appearance of strength 
and soHdity which characterize tlio building. The dome springs 
from a low cyHnder, ornamented with colour and with sixteen iinials. 
The dome itself is crowned with an open octagonal lantern of red 
stone} around the dome are eight octagoned cupolas resting on 
low pillars. There is only one door into the tomb, that to the 
south, which is of similar construction to the one in tfie outer 
court. In the space between the Untel of the doorway and the 
apex of the arch in which it is set, is a fan-Kght of lattice work in 
stone. The other six apertures, except the west one, answer to this 
south doorway, except that the doorway in their cose is jSUed up 
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with, stone lattice woirk, divided by two horizontal blfes of solid 
stone. The west side is filled up with a handsomely carved qiblah- 
gah, also in stone. This niche wall is also carved on the reverse. 
Above the range of the doors are four arched windows in stone 
openwork and over them springs the dome. This is of ample 
diameter and is painted with bolts of colour running diagonally 
fi’om the bottom up to a circle of colour which fills the centre. Im¬ 
mediately under the centre of the dome is a tomb tff a man, and to 
the right two women’s graves, while in a row nearer the south 
door, are the tombs of two females, and two male children. All 
these graves are of stone ; but owing to the tomb having been 
formerly utilized as a dwelling-house, I was unable to discover the 
stone of which the tombs and the qiblahgih were constructed, but 
I rather think it was marble. At a short distance to the south¬ 
west inside the court-yard stands a tlu’oe-domed mosque evidently 
of the same period. The wall of tliis buildpg is pierced with five 
archoa resting on low square pillars of grey stone plainly cut. 
There is a second row of columns running down the centre of the 
mosque. 

This tomb is considered to bo that of Mubarik Shdh, ^tiie second 
of the SayyJd dynasty; Sayy id Ahmad, however, doubts whetlier this 
be the tomb of the king, as the town which ho was building when 
murdered, and where he was buried, was on the banks of the Jam- 
nah, which Mub^irikpdr never can have been. Unless indeed, the 
historical evidence be express that the monarch was buried actually 
witliin, and not in the vicinity of his unfinished town, I think the 
tomb itself affords strong evidence that the tradition is right, and 
tliat the name of tlie site relates to the haxdess Sayyid. The shape 
ef tile dome, the limited use of oncaustie tiles as a decoration, the 
fashion of tho door ornaments, all point to the early part of the 
fiffcoenth century as the date of the building, while the costly 
nature of tho tomb, the ample court in which it stands with its 
accompanying mosque, seem to place it beyond the moans of a 
mere nobleman, especially at a time when Delhi was at its lowest 
point of depression. Unless therefore thore be strong contemporary 
evidence against it, I am inclined to think that the principal tomb 
is that of the second Sayyid king. 
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At a shdUi distance from pafdar Jang’s tomb, close to tbe road 
leading to Niz&mud-din, is tbe tomb of Mubammad Sbdb, the next 
Sayyid. It resembles, however, Mubdrik Sbfih's so closely, as to call 
for no special description. The surroimding court here has perished. 

Tomb of BuhUd Lodhi. 

Tills tomb stands close to the shrine of N6cirud>di'n Ranshan 
Ohirfigh i Dihli, and is now unfortunately occupied by the lombordar 
of the village. Tho interior is therefore dark and dirty, but the 
gravestone of carved stone is still visible ; it is now a dark brown 
colour, the result I presume of discoloration. Above, tlio tomb is 
surmounted by five domes, the centi’e one being somewhat higher 
than the rest and ornamented with vertical flutiugs. 

Tomb of Sih^dar Lodhi, 

About a quarter of a mile from pafdar Jang’s tomb, close to on 
ancient bridge which probably stood on the road leading from 
Firi'tzdbdd to one or other of the towns stretching frojin Siri to Ldl- 
kot, stands the mausoleum of tliis greatest of the Lodhis, who, though 
ho died at Agrah, is said to have been buried here by his son and 
successor. Tho tomb closely resembles in slyle that of Mubdrik 
Shdh, but the increased perpendicularity of the dome indicates a 
somewhat later period. There is a large court surrounded by a 
battlemonted wall, with a gate in the south wall. This gate is 
protected by a square outwork in front, the means of egress being 
by turning to tho right and passing tlirough an aperture in the 
west side of this advanced work, the south side being a continuous 
wall. At each end of this last named wall, are two cupolas adorned 
with encaustic tiles. 

Dihli Sher 

In regard to the southern Hmits of this city I entertain great 
doubt if, as General Cunningham considers, it ever reached so far 
as to include within iU walls the Mausoleum of Humdyfin. My 
reason for holding this view is, that just opposite the west gate of 
Purdnd Qil’ah stands a gate, now known as the Ldl Darwdzah, in 
the same style, though larger and finer than the Lfil Barwdzah 
opposite the jail, whidi latter is generally admitted to be a north 
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gate of this city. On both sides of this southern gatef are protect¬ 
ing towers and a little of the wall, botli the gate and the walls 
being to all appearance those of an important city from the size 
and appearance, and yet their direction is such as to moke it in¬ 
conceivable, eBpecially as Purdnd Oil’ah was tlien standing, Uiat 
tliey could have boon port of an enceinte inclinliug Humayuu’s 
tomb ; this argument rests on the narrowness of the spa(je between 
the gate and the old course of the rivor comjjarod with tho distnnoo 
southerly to Huu»a 3 '<in ’8 tomb, and also on the ffwt that tho wall 
to tho east of tho gate turns uorthwai-d and not southward. If too 
I be right in identifying the masses of masonry between the north 
gate of Purina Qilhih and the road as being a pari of the wall of 
Pilili Shcr Slmh, tho argument is considerably streiigthetned, as 
then th^wall would be found running more than half a mile north 
of the mausoleum. I think too the authorities quoted by General 
Cunningham at p. Ixxix of his paper maybe interpreted consistently 
with the view I am taking. Fincli’s statoment of / tw'^o kos’ was 
undouhtodly his own api)roximation, or else the popular distaiuje, 
and I think if allowance bo mad^for the windings of tho streets, 
for there seems no reason, from tho nature of the ground, for 
believing that the two gates which clianoe to remain were oounoctod 
by a straight road, the’&istaiujo botwoon them might be set down 
roughly at two ha, though undfmbtedly somewhat loss. Again 
it seems a somewhat arbitrary assumption, that the gate near tho 
jail was Hie chief north gate : there can be no doubt that many of 
tho gates must have perished, and this paiiicular one is hy no moans 
on so grand a scale as the ono opposite Pur&na Qiriih. The bridge 
might well be said to be only a short distance from Idhli, even if 
tho wads stopped at Purdnd QiPah, as the suburbs would beyond 
question extend some way beyond Ae wall along so important a 
road as the Mat’hurfi, one must then have been; and this considera-' 
tion seems to meet Purchas’ statement that Humfiyun’s tomb was 
in tho city.^ At any rate before the southern limits bo fixed below 
Humfiydn’s tomb on the authority of this writer, for tho quotations 
from Finch seem quite inconclusive till we know where his 
north gate stood, it seems to me essential that some satisfactory 
account should be given of the great gate opposite l^uraiiu Gil’ah 
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and its adjoining walls, as well as of the wall opposite the N. W. 
corner of the just named fort. 

I*urdnd QiVah. 

Although the walls of this Fort are attributed to Hum^yun, both 
the buildings now remaining in it, are attributed to Sher Shah Siir, 
and exhibit Pat’hAn architecture at its highest perfection. 

The Jfimi’ Masjid which has recently been repaired by Govern¬ 
ment with groat success, is a large building of grey stone, of five 
arches. These arches are all more or less elaborately adorned with 
inlaid stones of marble, red sandstone and a kind of black basalt, 
the stone-work being elaborately carved with passages from the 
Qor&n, and scroll work. Nothing but a painting can do full justice 
to a result in which colour and workmanship alike contribute to the 
charm wliich the spectator cannot but fool. The qiblah^dhs are 
also carved in marble and adorned with inlaid patterns and red sand¬ 
stone, the ceiling and dome have boon covered with painted 2 >atterna, 
It may suffice to point out certain characteristics of this style of 
mosqtio. Above tlio doorways, in the upper portion of the arch in 
whicb iliey are set, are introducqjj small arched window-like apei'- 
tnros: at the north and.-south sides, oriel windows uro constructed, 
sumiouutod with cupolas resting on piUars. These oriel windows are 
also introduced into the back wall of this n:^'squo, while each end of 
the back wall terminates in a rounded tower running to the top of 
the building. Mosques belonging to this period and exhibiting 
the style, will be found in the .Tamali Kam^li mosque at the Gutfb, 
in the North Maajid near Mubarikiidr and in a nameless mosque 
at Khairpur, about a third of a milo from Jang’s tomb. 

This last mosque is noteworthy, as being perhaps the finest 
remaining specimen of the success with which the Pat’hdns worked 
inscriptions and tracery in stupco. 

The other building in Purdnd QU’ah, the Sher Mandal, which 
derives its interest from being the place where Ilumayfiu met with 
the fall which caused his death, is on octagonal building of red 
stone standing on a plinth. The first story is solid, but in the 
second there is agroom panelled with encaustic tiles to the height of 
about 3 feet and painted above. This room is a square from which 
lesser squoi’es have been cut off at the comers, as shown in the 
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figure. On the roof is an octagonal cupola; the supporting 

c p 

- pillars of rod sandstone have their shafts richly carved with 
chevron work, and the bases are also worked with an elegant 
pattern. 

Proposed Criteria towards fixing the dates of Pafhin buildings at 

Delhi. 


Although there is a very wide difference indeed between the 
barbarous simj^licity of the Sultfin Ghdri mosque, and the stately 
J&mi’ Masiid of Shor Shah’s days, a very little obseiwation will 
show that those changes have taken place in successive periods and 
not arbitrarily, and so regularly as to unable the date of any 
building of size to bo very closely approxiiriutud to. 

One of the most conspicuous parts of I’at’han building is the 
dome, and in the shape and fashion of the dome, thoso siK-'cessivo 
developments of Taflian architdeturo are very clearly marked. 
I have already pointed out that the first conij^uerors wore compelled 
to u.se Hindu buikhu-s j accordingly, the dome of tlie early slave- 
kings is constructed of siuscossivo concontric rings of stone, the 
diameter of each layer being somewhat kjss than that of the layer 
bolow' it, the wlmlo being capi)od by a cirqjilai- stone, covering tlio 
snuill remaining aperture. This Jlindii looking dome, which is 
of small height and usually of trifling l)aHe”diauiut(;r also, is coaled 
on the outside svith musoiiry and stutico. Listancos are the domes 
on the Qutb mosque and in tho tomb of Nu{?irud-d'm at Siiltau 
Ghdri, 

I conceive it was the coating just mentioned which taught the 
Dihlf Pat’hiins the secret of building their domes on truer priiiciidos. 
They found that tliis masonry coating would stand without tho 
layers of projecting stones below ; and then I assume that all 
subsequent advances were mei*o Cjuestions of tho natural develop¬ 
ment of tho secret just obtained. Accordingly in the lowor j)art of 
Mihrauli is now standing an old mosque rudely built, in which the 
domes resemble injdiminutivonoss thoso of tho Q,utb mosque, bjit 
are constructed without any under-coating of stone-wf>rk. 

Towards the end of the slave d 3 masty and in t|tat of the Khilji 
princes, the dome is broader and higher in a considerable degree. 
It springs, however, still directly from the flat roof, without any 
intervening cylinder. Tho remains of Balban’s tomb and the 
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gateway of ’Aldud-din Kkilji at tlie Qiitb may be instanced as 
sbewing the style of tbis half century. 

The dome of tlie early Tugbluq period is marked by the intro¬ 
duction of a low cylinder of a slightly larger diameter than tbat of 
the dome, from which the latter springs : the domes too are of a 
somewhat peculiar shape, as seen in the well known tomb at 
Tughlaqdbdd, and in that of Shaikh ^oldhud-din between Shdhpur 
and Khirkhi. In Firdz Shdh’s tinie, the cylinder has considerably 
increased in height, and becomes a conspicuous object in the 
dome-construction ; the cmwed poHion of tho dome is still continued, 
however, down to the place where it springs from tho (cylinder. 

Uiidor the Sayyid and Lodhi lines (the fifteenth century), tho 

<^hangea consist in increasing still more tho length of the cyliudei’, 

wlxieh is now adorned with dimunitive piiiiiacios, and in bringing 

tho dome down to the cylinder by^’a curve wliich for a greater and 

♦ 

greater distance from the base tended, as time w'ont on, towarils a 
sti’Jiight lino as its limit. 

I may add that this lengthening of the cylinder and strength¬ 
ening of the lower lines of tlio dome, was the direct cause which 
led to the introduction tho “ false dome,” (w'ituess Humfiyiin’s 
tomb, and those standing near it); the graceful forms of Shdli- 
jalltin’s day being a later imi)rovomont. 

Among tho other oritoria may be mentioned tho doorways, and 
those aro often useful in distinguishing between buidiugs from 
Firiiz Tughluq’a time and downwards; the aperture was always 
oblong, though usually set in an arch (I do not now speak of the 
archos in mosque walls), and ornaniontod at the top by side-posts 
being made to project. These doorways, which ai’o wide and 
amxde in Firuz Shdh’s days, became subsequently more and more 
narrow, wliilo tho ornamentation at thte top became more finished 
and elaborated, until specimens are ibiind to rival even the 
beautiful workmanship of Fathpdr Sikpi and the ^grah Fort. 

Besides^tlie foregoing, tests, buildings belongkftg to the Tughluq 
dynasty, may be recognized usually by the slope of the walls, 
described by Ge:||)raL Cunningham; those of Jah^ Kh^ by the 
sloping walls and multitudinous small heixusphorical domes, wlule 
during tho fifteenth century, there was a gradually increasing use 
of encaustic tiles. 
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Notes on Archeological Remains at Shdh let Dheri and the site of 
Taocila.—Ry J. Q-. Delmericic, Esq. 

[EocoiTOd I8th April, 1870.] 

{Vide Pi'oceediiigs for Jime and July, 1870.) 

I have th(! jjleasiu'o of sending; yon a photograph ol' certain heads 
and images rec-ently dug up near Sliiili ki Dhorr. 

The iniagos are of stone, l)ut the heads are of common plaster, 
niui are evidently those of Ihuhlha ; for they closely rr^soiuhlo tho 
figure of Buddha as dcpiclod on tho cover of Bealo’s now transla¬ 
tion of Fa Ilian’s pilgi-imago. 

Slidh ki Dlnu’i is ahout threo miles from KaU Sorai on tho Ld- 
hor and Peshawar roa<l. Near it aro still to he soon the roaiains 
of Ibrtificutions several miles in (^rcumfi'renco, Tho area onclosod 
within tho walls is known to tho poo])lo as Kot Atial.'^' Tho soil 
is rich and is covered with mounds and the dohris of anciont habi¬ 
tations. V- 

Indo-iScythic and Indo-Bactrian coins ai'o <!Oinmonly turned up 
1*3* tlio ploiigh, and on, former occasions very interesting Baetro- 
B add I list relics liavo boon brought to liglitby actual digging of the 
mounds. 

In 1859, a plate or plates of coppor covered with Bactro-Pali in- 
acriptioiis were found by Nur, a kh'idint or servant in tlio niasjid 
of GhiM adjoining Hindi ki I'^heri. Nur pvosonted this plate to tho 
lute Mr. A. A. Koberts, then Couuuissioucr and iSuperintendent of 
the B^wal Pinch Division. 

Again in J8G1, the^sarae Niir foiuid a atono trough, a crystal 
figure, rejirosentiug a duck or a turtle and a gold loaf Imaring a 
'sliort Bacsiro-Pali inscription, all of wliicjh aro fully noticed and de¬ 
scribed in the Journal of Uio Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 2 of 1BG2. 

* ProbaVily Atelites. “ Aoconlifi" to Do Gnignos, tlicir name was properly 

To-lo or Tio-lo to wliicli, IVotti tlieii* iuhabiliujy^ tho Irnnks of tlio (^xus, tho 

eyllablo a5, “ watoi-” was proUxcd. They aro coiimionly coiifouuded under 

tho deijominiition of ludo-SeytM with thoir prodoecssors, the Sakas, and 
* Yu-Chi j as is donci by Gibbon wheu ho observes tiiat tho ludo-Scythuo 
‘ reigned upon tho confines of India from tho time of Alignstus to that of 
‘ Justiu the Elder, A. D. 630” {vide note 3, page 388 of Wilson’s Ariaua Anti- 
qua). 
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In 1863, Nut likewise discovered a bar of pure gold, wortli about 
400 Ka. which, although it was not interesting in an arohfieologica^ 
point of view, led to the inference that the city, which once existed 
in the neighbourhood, had not only been very large but very weal¬ 
thy. 

Tlie plate of eojiper disGovored in 1859 was sent to Oaleutta by 
Mr. Eoborts, and was described by him to have been found at 
Hasan Abddl. I am not aware of the reason why Hasan Abdal 
was selected above all other places, perhaps because, though sever¬ 
al miles away from the place of discovery: it is on the Grand Trdhk 
road, and is the nearest totvn best known to Europeans, or more 
probably because Niir brought this curiosity to Mr. Eoberts, while 
he w^as encamped at Hasan Abddl. 

I have visited the locality, and have personally inspected tlio 
mound where the plate of copjfbr was found. The name of the 
place is Topi, a small tope having existed here once. It is situated 
midway between tlio vDlage of Mohra Moradd, and Molu’a Mal- 
lidr, is on tho boundary of tho lands belonging to the village 
of Gangu Jumma. It is about two miles to tho north-east of the 
ruins of Kot Atial. 

Professor J. Howson of Sandhurst College, in a letter* address¬ 
ed to Mr. E. Thomas, translates the insoription on tho plate as 
follows:— 

“ In the year seventy-eight (78) of the great king Mogo on tho 
fifth (5) day of the month Panmmus, on this notable occasion the 
** satrap of Ohhahara and Clmkhsa by name Liako Kusuluko do- 
“ posits a relic of tho holy Sakyamuni in the Sepatiko, which ho had 
“ ostablishod in tho country called Chhema, "north* oast of tlio city 
of Taxila in honor of the groat collective body of worshippers, 
“ and of all the Buddhas, for the honoring of his father and mo- 
“ ther, for the long life, strength and prosperity of tlie satrap’s son 
and wife, for the honoring of all his brothers and relatives and 
“ for making known his*great liberality, fame, and success.” 

Tho great king Mogo is identified by General Cunningham and 
Professor Howson to be tho same as the Moa or Mauas of the coins 
which are frequently found in the neighbourhood. 

* Publielied in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, No. 4 of 1863. 
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Liak, the name of the satrap, is still a oommun name among the 
Hindus of this part of tho country. 

Kusuliiho ropresonted probably the family name or title a Kusu- 
lu Kad 2 >hi 8 es. 

General Cunningham believes Chharhara and Chukhsa to bo 
Chuch and Huzara. Tliore are, however, about 15 miles to the 
north-west of tho spot where the ius<3riptiou was found, in tho 
’Ilsiqahof Haroh, two villages within a couple of miles of each other, 
still known by the name of Cliahar and Oliukshaia or Shai. There 
are extensive ruins near both these villages, w'here Indo-Eactrian 
and Tndo-Scytliian coins are often found. I am of opinion thoro- 
foro that Liako Kusnluko was tho satrai) or governor of the ’Hdqah 
or district of Haroh, of which Chahar and Chnkshai were the chief 
towns. 

Moreover I tliink thajfc tho ruins near SMh ki Dheri can bo 
no other than those of tho celebrated city of T^oxila, and, in addition 
to what has boon stated above, my reasons for believing them to bo 
so, are as follows :— 

I. —^According to Menu,* tho King is recommond(jd to fix his 

capital ill a fertile inirt of his dominion, but in an immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, dilficult of ac(!ess, and incapable of sappoi*ting invading 
armies. Any oiu' looking at tho site of Kot Atial would at onco 
preecive that the city must have boon built in strict accordance with 
tho precepts of tho Dharma Shastra. ^ 

II. —Taxila is described by the Greek writorsf to have been 
the largest city between the Indus and tho TTydaspos. Tlio ruins 
are very extensive, having still tho appearance of a very large forti¬ 
fied town. There are no ruins at any other spot in tho Sind Sagar 
Dudb covering even half as much ground, 

. HI.—Plinyt calls Taxila a famous city lying on a low, hut level 
' plain, tho general name of the district being Ameiida. Chhema was, 
however, the name of the countiy wliore the relics, according to the 
inscription, w'ero deposited. No such couiftry i.s now known, but 
chhema is a Sanscrit word, signifying pai-dun, Ibrgivonoss, abaolu- 

* Chapter VII, of tho Code, 
t Arrian, Chapter VII1, Book V., ot pasaim, 

;{; Book VI., Chapter za. 
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tion. Perhaps then the lo<’.ality or country was expressly set di)art 
for the deposit of propitiutoi’y offerings “ to all the Buddhas” par¬ 
ticularly as the whole of the surrounding country from Khurram 
Gdjar on the one side and Khdiipdr on the other, is dotted with 
small topes,* the majority of which have boon almost entirely de¬ 
molished by zamiiKliirs and others, in search of coins and relics 
which are eagerly bought by dealers in tlio toAvn of Ktiwal Pind't. 

IV. —General Cunniuglinm lias translated the w'ord ntarena pra- 
chu in th(j inscription, as North JFesf, foj' no other reason as ftu’ as 
I can see, than because the inscription was stated to hav(? been 
found at Hasan Abdal, north west of Mauiliyala, wliicli bo theii-j 
believed was the site of Taxila ; but the inscription was not found 
at Hasan Abdal at all, as hfts already boon stated, but at a })lfice 
called Topi to the North East of Tvot Atial, whhjh is now believed to 
bo the si)ot wliore Taxila once existed. Professor Howson asserts 
tliat the letters “of the wardpraeJm (oast) are as perfect and dis- 
“.tiiict as any in the whole inscription and they form most unoq^ui- 
“ vocally the word^r«f//u.” 

V. —In tlio itinerary of the Chinos© traveller, Tlw^an Tlisang, Tan- 
chashilo, or Taxila, is described to bo on the boundary of India 
towards the north, and a dependency of Oasliinoro. Certain slokua 
in the Bamayana also allude to Taxila (Taksliilla) as a dependency 
of Cashmere, and in the latter it is stated that the name of the 
town is doisivod from the founders of it, viz., Takshan, the son of 
Bliarata; but it is possible that the name may be derived from 
TaJesh, a celebrated serpent-god, and sila a stone or rock: the hiU 
overhanging the valliiy of Kot Atial having a sorponfcino appear¬ 
ance, as viewed by mo from Khurram Giijar. Or the name ofthe 
town may have originated from a iiassage cut through tlie lull like 
tlie Margalla Pass in the vicinity, fi-om tahh, to cleave, and sila, 
a stone. 

VI. —^When Alexander the Great halted at Taxila to roJrosh his 

• 

* General Cnnningluim in 1864 found the remains of 68 small fopes at and 
neai' Shah ki Dheri. 

t Subsequently in a letter, dated 23rd January, 1864, to the address of Col. 
R. Maclagau, Secretary to Govorument, P. W. D., Punjab, the General deolar> 
ed that tlie riiius in tka neighbourhood of Sh^h ki Dheri wore almost oertoia- 
ly the remains of Taxila. 
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army, the lu-othor and ambassadors of Aliisares'*^ wlio was king- 
of Abisara (tbe Abliisara of tbo Rindiis) or tbo modorn TTaziirah, 
■waitx'd upon him witli tribute, and Plinyf distinctly statos tliat 
above Taxila, among tluj mouiitnins, is tko t('rritory of Abisures. 
It is ilioreforo ai)paront iliat Taxila must liavo boon near lljizaruli 
to menace the safety of his kingilom, and to ren(l('r it ox]iodiont for 
Abisaros to in-opitiato the Maoodonian. Jt is Juu-dly n orili avIu'Io 
to numlion that IShdh ki Dheri is on tho borders of tho Ilazanih 
di.stri('t. 

VII. —In excavating a tuouiid near Mohra "Mulliar, tlieve was re¬ 
cently found part of ati miright coliunu <if a lomjile, probably tlio 
temple of tbo sun wliidi Apollonius after erossijig tlio Tndusis 
said to have visited at Taxila. The column was of saudstoue uud 
clearly belonged to the (.trccian style of arclulectiire, aiid it has 
been ascertained that Qouoral Ounninglitirn disc/)vored in 18(51 at 
this very spot the remains of a similar p»ill.'if- whicJi -vmiis romovod 
to IjaJnn-, and is uf)W on tho grass plot in front of the Museum. In 
deseribiiig the inllar, tlio CToneral in a lottcr dated 23rd January, 
-1804 to Colonel Maclngan, slates “ tliut thf^ base is a specinu'n of 
“ wbat is called tho Aftia bei/ie, and as it is unornamonted, J believe 
** it to have belongcal to an Tonic column. Tlio only ditlcreiico 
“ between this Taxila spocimon and those of (Irooco, is iji tho upper 

lillct which at Athens was made of smaller cliumeter than tljo 
“ npjier torus, but ■wbicTi in this specimen is made of exactly the 
“ same diameter as tho upper tvn-us.” 

VIII. —H-wan Thsaiig+ states to tbo south-oast of Tanchashilo 
at 30 li (5 miles) was a monastery huilt hy Asokii. 

To tho south-east 5 miles from Kot Alial near the vlllngo of 
Khurram Gujar almost half way up lire bill, tbore are ruins stifl 
existing, probably of this very m«)nastory. Theso rains ai-o called 
Nara. 

Hwan Thsang further adds that to the south-east of tho town 
was a stu|ui built by Kcii-lang-uu, the son'of Asoka. 

* AiTiau, Chapters Vlll. and XX. Book V., and Quinttis Curt. Chapter XTXI, 
Book VIH. 

t Sec. 28, Chapter XXVIII. Book XV. 

X Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July 1848. 
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To tho soTitli-oast of Kot Atiol near the village of Shahpur a 
largo topo stiU exists. It was opened by General Ventura in 1832, 
with what result is not known. 

IX. —Pa nian* a Cliineso traveller in the beginning of the 5th 
oontury aftor Christ states that “at this place (Takshasila^ and at 
another place to tho oastward, two days’ journey from it, the people 
have raised groat towers, adorned with all the precious substances.” 

The second tower to tho eastward is very probably tho Great 
Topo of Manikyala which is at the present time by the shortest 
route over tho 8hah Aladitta hill, not less than 35 milos or two 
days’ journey from Shah ki Dheri. 

X. —1‘linyf gives tho disiaueo of Taxila from tho Indus to tho 
Hydaspos at 120 Roman miles, or 110 British milos. By tho 
ancient road of tho country abandoned for tho present Grand Trunk 
road, tho distance from Shah ki Dhori to Rawal PincH vras 30 
miles, avoiding tho old MarguUa cutting which, accoi'dlng to tlio 
inscription still existing there, was comjdotod in A. It. 1083 cor¬ 
responding with A. 1). 1072, or about tho time when tho Emperor 
Aurangzeb marched to Hasan Al)dal and sent liis son Prince tsul- 
t-an with an army against tlio Jvhattaks and other Ti'ans-Iudus 
tribes ; and from Rawal Piiidi to Jholam, the distanco w'as 80 miles 
via IMaiiikyiila, Hhamak and Rahtas. The whole distanco thoro- 
foro exatitly agrees with Pliny’s statement. 

* Iltuilo’s Fn, Tliiin, Cliaplor XI., page 33, 
t Uook VI. Chapter 31. 
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List* of words and phrases to be noted and med as test teords for the 
discovery of the radical affinities of lanyvayea and for easy coot par ison, 
drawn up by Mr. Justice Campbell. —Translated into Kas}mii% by 
W. J. Elsmlie, Esq., M. D., Srinagar, 

liules for the lironuneiation of the vowels and consonants mado 
use of in this list. 

a as the u of ‘ hut.’ 

a rojireseuts a sound which must bo learned from tho lips of 
a native of Ivashuu'r. 

& as tho a in ark. 
a, neai’ly as tho an of ‘ cause.’ 
ai as ai in aisle, 

au as ou in sound, 

oi as y in my. 

cl in sounding’ this letter, tho tongue is'turned haok and mado 
to strike tho roof of tho mouth. 

6 ns 0 ill pet. 

e as a in spado. 

f as f in fall. Ivashmfris nearly always change tho sound of 
f into that of p aspirated, 
g as g in goat. 

gh as g aspirated. Kaslmiiris> cannot pronounce the letter 
j^hahi correctly. 

i as i in pin. The Final i is pronounced very sliglitly. 
i as eo in glee. 

M as k aspirated; M is generally incorrectly sounded by the 

Kashmfris. 

g as n in the French mon. 
fl as u in the Spanish Coruna, 

o as o in not. 

6 os o in tone. 

• Tho two Kashmiri and Goiid Vocabularies (yivou in tho fftnMwinpf pages 
have been drawn up according to Mr. Justice Canipboll’s Model Vocabulary. 
Their distinguisliing feature lies in this that the words are expressed in 
the Persian and Nugiri characters, which removes evciy doubt as to tho corroot 
pronunciation. Taiii Eniion. 
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l)h 

as p aspirated. 



m pronouncing this letter, the tongue must bo rolled 

back 


upon itself. 



in Bounding this letter correctly, the tongue ia rolled 

back 


and made to stiike the roof of the mouth. 


U 

as in <*ots. 


11 

as in i)ull. 


(1 

as u in rule. 



Meanings of Contractions. 


/ 

feminine. 


n 

used cMefly by Hindiis. 


i 

indeclinable, 


M 

used chiefly by Musobnans. A, Arabic. 



inaseuuuo. • jr. JLX'Psian; 


n 

notninativo. 


p.p. 

pfist or perfect particiido. 


pi. 

plural. 


pr.p. 

presell fc participle. 


s. 

singular. 



>4 


Knmerah. t 



Ak. 

2 



•2!iali. 

3 



Trih. 

4 

JU>J 


^6r. 

5 



P6n!^«h. 

6 



Shih. 




Sat. 

8 

«3f 


A'th. 

'9 



Naun. 


( 


Nau. 

10 



Dub. 

20 



Wuh. 

50 

isylj 


Pan^iah 

100 



Hfit. 
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Pronouns. 

I 


Of me or mine 

Wo 

Of «s or our 

Thou 

Of theo or thine 

You 

Of you or your 
Ho 

Of him or his 
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hj 

• 

Boh. 

r 

Myon (n. s. m.) 

J 

MyttSi (n, pi. m.) 

j uV 

Myani (n. s. f.) 


Myanih (n. pi. f.) 

u-J 

Ais. 

r 

Son (n. s. m.) 

j C,) luMt 

Safir(n. pi. m.) 

1 c»L» 

Sufa (n. s. f.) 

4jUw 

S^ih (n. pi. f.) 


Tsdh.. 

r 

Chon (n. s. m.) 

J 

q^iani (n, pi. m.) 

1 

Chard (n. s. f.) 

L 

ChaSih (n. pl.‘f.) 

43 

Tdhi. 

— • « 
r 

Tuhund (n. s. m.) 

j ^ 

Tuhandi (n. pi. m.) 


Tuhanz (u. s. f.) 

i »>43 

Tuhanzah (n. jd. f.) 


Su (when a person ii 


of eight. 

r tiJuJ 

Tasund n. s. m.) 

I aJuJ 

Tasandi (n. pi. m.) 

i • - 

Tasanz (n. s. f.) 


Tasunzah (n. i>l. f.) 


These are 
^used adjuu* 
tivoly* 


Used ad- 
joctively. 


► Used ad- 
joctivoly. 


Used ad- 
ictively. 


Used ad- 
jectivoly. 


Used ad- 
joctively. 


Other forms of the above genitive aro 

Tahund, &c. 

Taimsund, &c. 

# 

j ^ Tim (m.) 

j AtJ Timah (f) • 

{ ' Timanhyund(n. s. m.)] 

Timanhindi (n. pi. ra.) I tt i -i 
Timmx him (n. s. f.) f jeSy!^ 
Timan hinzah (n, pi. f.)J 


They 


13 
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last ilfKitehmiri worth. 


Another form of the above gemtivo is— 

Tihyimd, Ac. 

He HtL (where person spoken of is pre¬ 

sent, but distant ficom the speaker). 


Of him or his 

-•i 

They 

Of them or their 
He 

Of him or his 


Humsund, &o. 

^ Hum (m.) 
aLtik Humah (f) 

Human hyund^ &c. 

Aj Yih (when the person spoken of is 
present and noar the speaker). 

Yimsund, &c. 


They 


^ Yim (m.) 
Yimah (f.) 


Of them or their Yiman hyund, &c. 

Hd and yih are also used as demonstrative pronouns for “ that*'^ 
and ** this” respectively. 


Nouns. 

Hand 


Athah. 

Foot 1 

Jtrf 

Khdr (M.) 
Kh6r (H.) 

Nose 


Nast. 

Eye 


Aohh. 

Mouth 


As. 

Tooth 


Hand. 

Ear 

e/ 

Kan. 

Hair ^ 

( J!» 

{ P 

W61, 

Bum (H.) 

Head 

P. 

Kalah. 

Tongue 

Jl) 

zeo. 

Belly 

‘ ^ 

Yad. 

Back 

M 

Thar. 

Iron 


Shistar. 

Gold 


S5u. 

Silver 

vy 

Bop. . 
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Fatibier 

Mother 

Brother 

Sister 

Man 

Woman 

Wife 

Child 

Son 

Daughter 

Slave 

Cultivator 

Shepherd 

God 

Devil 

Sun 

• 

Moon 




M61. 

« • 

Bab (M.) 

111 

V 

Pit& (H.) 


M6j (M.) 


Dad. 

OLo 

M&td (H.) 

S5>? 

Boe. 

ur? 

Bini. 


Bagahi. 


Mohni'i. 


Mard (M.) 


rfirusli (H.) 

jaio 

Manush (II.) 

AiU; 

Zandnah. 


< Koloi. 


Ashaiui. 

■V 

Shur, 


N6chvi. 

wjy P. 

Farzand (ra.) 

-l/ 

Kur. 


^Aulara (m.) 

1 

• > 

P«onz (f.) 


Orost. 


Pohol. 

10^ P. 

^/mdd. 

iS^ 

•• 

Dai j(II.) 

u;(lxl^ ji. 

Shetan, 

wULit P. 

Aftfib (M.) 


Seri (H.) 


Zun. 


7«randramah 


Tdruk, 

jti .if. 

mt\ 


Stax 

Fixe 
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XM of KmMfi teordi. 


Water | 


Poin (H.) 

wf P. 

Ab (M.) 

( 

ij 

Garah. 

House j 


Jj&r. 

\ 

Hors© 


Gut. 

Cow 

j(f P. 

. G&o. 

Dog 


Hdn. 

Oat 


Br^r. 

Oock 


Kokur. 

Duck 

i£lu 

• 

Batuk. 

Ass 

^ P. 

JSliax. 

Oamel 


Wunth. 

Bird 

jjUU. 

J^n&war. 

Go 

Verhs^ 

0 

Cj^a^h. 

Eat 

V 

Kldh. 

Sit 

Ajj 

M* 

Biah 

Come 

tjj 

Walah. 

Come 

ih 

•t 

Yih. 

Boat 

(S^ 

LSe. 

m 

jU 

Mfir. 

Stand 

Sjj 

Wdth. 

Die 


Mar. 

Give 

so 

Dih. 

Up 

f 

(SaJ 

P§t. 


Hyur. 

Down 

tH 

B5n. 

i 

( 

Bonth. 

Before 


Br6nth. 

Near 

^ Aft 

Nakhah. 

Far 


Ddr. 

Behind 


Pat. 

/ Who i 

uH 

Yus. 

Who \ 

(Who? 1 


£us? 
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What 

Why? 


What 
What? I 


And 


But 



Yea 

No 
Alas ! 


uri 

W 

AJ 

Aju 

hp| A. 

ASjiS P. 

U>^| 

P. 


Tub. 

Kus? 

Kyah? 

Kydzih? 

Tah. 

Biyili. 

Ajn&. 

Hnrgah. 

Ai. 

Auwah. 

On. 

Addasd. 

Nuh. 

Afsus. 

I Wahwild. 


A father 

Of a father 

To a father 
From a father 
Two fathers 
Fathers 

Of fathers 

To fathers 
From fathers 
A daughter 

Of a daughter 


M61. 

dJUijLo Mali sand (n. s. m.) ] 

Mdli sandi (n. pi. m.) 1 
MSli sanz (n. s. f.) ( jectively. 

Mdli sanzah (n. pi. f.)J 
Mdlis. 

Mdlis niehih. 

JU8j Zah MdU. 

JU M6H 




Mdlin hyund(n. s. m.)'] 
Miainhijidi(ii.pl.m. I Used ad- 
Malin liinz (n. s. f.) j jocUvoly. 
Mdliiihinzah(n.pl. f.)J 

Mdlin. 

Mdlin nishih. 

Kdr. 

Kori hyund (n. s. m.) I 
K6rihiiidi(u.pl.m.)[ 

ICorihinz (n. s. f.) jectively. 
Kori hin 2 ah‘(n. pi. f.) J 
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To a daughter 
From a daughter 
Two daughters 
Daughters 

Of daughters 

To daughters 
From daughters 
A good man 
Of a good man 
To a good man 
From a good 


^ K6ri. 

Kori nisbjh. 

horih. 

Korih. 

f K6rinhyund(n.s.m.) 

uiA K6rinhindi(n.pl.m.) 

Korin hins (n. s. f.) 
Korin hinzah(n. pi. f.) 
K6rin. 

Korin nishih. 

Eut mOhuu, 

Eatis mohniviaund, &c. 
Eatis moimivis. 


► Used ad- 
jectively. 


man 


Efttis mohnivis nishih. 


Two good men 


Good men 


Of good men 


To good men 


From good men 


A good woman 

luUjjj 

Good women 

aiUjKjj 

A bad boy 

V 

A bad girl 

j/4^ 

Good 


Better 



Best 


High 

«• 

•V 

Higher 

•* w 

Highest 

•Vji 

A horse 

J 

Horses 

J 

A mtu'u 

J 

Mares 

»/ 


Zah rati mOhnivi. 

Edti mohhivi. 

Eatiu muhniv^n hyund, &c. 

Eatin mfthniven. 

Batin mShSivon nisliih. 

Ea^£ mnanah. 

Eatsah ssananah. 

Yachh ndchd. 

Yachh kAr- 
Eut. 

Sethah rut, (when khdtah (than) 
is expressed, setJuthis dispensed 
with. 

Ya<« rut, 

Thdd. 

Sethah ihdd. 

Ya^« thi^. 

Our. 

Ouri. 

Quir; 

Ourih. 
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AbiiU 
Bulls 
A cow 
Cows 
A dog 
Dogs 
A bitch 
Bitches 
A ho-goat 
A foiualo goat 
Goats 

A male deer 
A female deer 
Deer 

I (m.) am 
I (f.) am 
Thou (m.) art 
Thou (f.) art 
He is 

We (m.) are 
We (f.) are 
You (m.) are 
You (f.) are 

They (m.) are 
They (f.) are 

I (m.) was 
I (f.) was 
Thou (m.) wast 
Thou (f.) wast 
He was 
We (m.) were 
We (f.) were 
You(m,) were 
You (f.) were 
lliey (m.) were 
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Daud. 

D&nd. 

Gto. 

Gao. 

Hdn. 
i£)jA Huni. 
cifA Huin. 

Honih. 

Y«hfiwul. 

T&h&waj. 

m^wajih (pi. f.) 

Bus. 

Kuskat- 

kachih (pi. f.) 

Boh chhuB. 

Boh clihas.* 

^ah chhuk. 

Tifah chhak. 

Su chhu. 

Ais chhih (ih == e anfflioe.) 

Ais chhih (ih = e in pot anglice.) 
Tohi chhiwah (i = e anglice). 
T6hi chhiwah (i = oin pet ang- 
Uce). 

Tim chhih (ih = o anglice.) 
Timah chhih (ih s= e iu pet ang¬ 
lice.) 

B6h osus. 

Boh asas. 

T«ah osuk. 
r«ah &sak, 

Ais Ais. 

A«tff^t Ais lUtah. 

Tdhi fisiwah. 
a 1 Tdhi &sawah. 

Tim ^s. 
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They (f.) x^’-ere 


Bo 

ert 

To be 




Being 

Oiww»f 



1 

Having boon. 

> '•T 

1 

1 




I (m. & f.) may x 
I (m. & f.) fi}iall 1)0 > 
I (m. & f.) kIioxiIcI bo ) 


CfrSI 

Boat 
Tt) boat 


Boating 






1 

Having beaten ^ 






1 


I (m.) boat 


I (f.) beat 


Thou (m.) beatost 


Thou (f.) beatest 


Ho b«ats 

ob5f*$*U** 

Wo (m.) boat 


Wo (f.) boat 


You (m.) boat 



Timah dsah. 

As (a.) 

Asy6 (pi.) 

Asun. 

Asfin (present participle, inde- 
clinablo.) 

Asit (conjunctive particiido, in¬ 
declinable.) 

or 
pai‘- 

Asma^«ab (n. pi. f.) 

Bull &sali. 


O'smut (n. s. m.) 
Asmati (u. pi. m.) 

Asmaifs (n. s. f.) 


^ Past 
perfect 
^ ticiple. 


I 


LSe (s. m. f.) 

LAyu (pi. m. f.) 

L^lyun. 

L^yan (prosont participle, inde¬ 
clinable.) 

Loemut (n. s. m.) "1 Past or 

Laemati (n. pi. m.) I 

>ticiplo, used 

Laoma^s (n. s. f.) adjectively. 
Lftyima^sah n. pi. f. J 

Layit (conjunctive participle, in¬ 
declinable.) 

Bob cbhus Mydn. 

Bob ebbas Idydn. 
y^ab ebbuk Idyfin. 

2r«ab ebbak laydn. 

(Su ebbu Idydn. 

dAis ebbib Idyfin (ib =*=' e anglice.) 
Ais ebbib Idydn (ib-e in pet 
angbee.) 

Tobi cbliiwali Ifiydn (i ~ e onglice.) 
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Thoy (m.) beat 

They (f.) boat ciLJIa^^a^ 


I (m.) am beiitiug 
I (f.) am boatiug 
I (m.) was boutiug 
1 (f.) was boating' 

I (in, f.) had bouton 
I (in. f.) may boat 
I (ill. f.) shall boat 
I (in. 1’.) should boat 
I (m. f.) am boaton 
I (m. f.) was 


boaton ^jfotyofAxj^ 

I (m. f.) shall bo boj 

at on f¥iJAxj^ 

I (m.) go iDlAy^^Aj 

I (f.) go 

Thou (tn.) goo.st 

Thou (f.) goes! 


TJo goes 


T (ni.) wont 


1 (h) wont 


Thou (m.) wontost 


Thou (f.) wontfist 


’Ho wont 

Ju^ 

1 

( 

[ 

Going 




« 1 

Gono 



4j1I4j 

Aj^Xi 

Aj^Aj 

ri^n 


Tohi obbiwah luyau (^i — o in j?('t 
anglioo.) 

Tim i hliih hiysin (ih 2 =e anglioo.) 
Timiih ohhih liiy^i (ih~o in jfrt 
anglioo.) 

Boh chhus liiyan. 

I. 

Boh ('hha.s layau. 

Boh osns hiyam 
Boh iisas luyiiii. 

Loomut osiim. 

Boll layih. 

Boll layih. 

Boh hiyih. 

Liiyiiuih ?iin. 

Layiuali liinitt o.snm, 

Layiiiali yiyam. 

Boh olilins giiif^hiin. 

Boh olilias ga^vliaij. 

7 «ah clihuk ga/*liiiri. 

7 !sah ohhalc guAvhau. 

>Su chhu ga^«luin. 

Boh gos 
Boh gay as. 

7Is'ah golf. 

7sah giiyak. 

»Su gau. 

(Ta^Jifli (s. m. and f.) 

OaMiyii (i)l. m. ainl f.) 

Oa^«haii (present partioijilo inde- 
oil liable). 

Gdmut (u- «• Tn.) ^ 

Gainati (n. pi, m,) | 

' >porlootpar“ 
Giimats (n. s. f.) j ticiph*. 

Gaina^^ah (n, pi. 


14 
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1U<> 


’Wntiat is your 
name ? 


Lht of K'aHhmin wordu* 


/ 


Chon nat> kyah \ 

chliu? f Not idio- 

Tuhund ndokyali t niatic. 

cliliu ? / 

7S?ih liyali cliliin \ 

]iao ? f Tdioiiiaiic. 

Tolu kyah vhhu- I ^ 

Avali iiao. / 


How old is this 

y ^ Yili {^iir ka^sali woluir dilm ? 

llow fur is it. from 


hero to Kashmir ? -o^Urt^AjijAjkj 


TIow many fifons 
are ihoro in yoiir<^ 
lather’s house ? 


AA.yasr^ 


Yiiih petliuh Kashiri tiliiiat 
Ivoi uh ehliu dnr V 
flirinis m;ili saudi gari'' 
ka/n luVhivi dihili? 

Tuhnmlis iiaHi sandi j^i d i o- 
j^ai'i ktiAv jieehivi j niatic. 

dduh y J 

Chauis malis ka^/f) 
iiochivi clihih ? 

Tuhfliidis miili.s kaifs 


not'liivi ohhiJi ? J 


Idio¬ 

matic. 


I Inivo Wiilkt'd a 
long way to-day. 

I 

^Ji 


Tho son of my nii- 
olo is maiTiod to^ 
hor sistor. 


In tlio honsu is tho 

saddle of tlio i^h«s 

W"hito horao. 


Az pdkus hoh durih potluih. 

Myuiii pilar sandi neeliivi chlm 
tahanzi luTii set uothar 
kurmnt. 

or 

iMyiuii pitar hayi ehlin tahan/i 
bird sot iiothar kiirmut. 

or 

JM^aiii mama sandi uoehid, &o. 


Caras manz chhu nilah guri 
simd zm. 
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Vut tlio saddle 
iipDii his bade. 


I have bt'titon his 
son with iiiaiij -< 
stripos. 

Til* is grazing ini¬ 
tio on ilio lup oT 
tho hill. 

He is sitting on a 
liorso under tliaf 
troo. 

His 1 )rt>1 her is toll it 
tJi.'m his (nof Iiis 
owiU si si nr. 

The price ol lhal, is 
tn'o I'lipcn^ end 
a hall*. 

JTv lather lives in c: 

I 

that small lunise. 

liive tlii.s i‘U])et) t<i | 
liiin. I 

Take tlioso ruptjos 
from him. 

I 

Boat him well mid 
bind him wjlh-<| 
roptis. I 

llraw* water Irom 
iU(! well. 

Walk bolern me. 
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Tahanzi thari pot than zin 
(not idiomati(?), 


or 


r 


I Zirikartas. ) 

} Idmnuitu!. 

^ -"hi Ittdns. J 

fSetli.'jh kamoldh hi- 
yim tahandia iie- 
chivis, 

f^clhah liailnblh di- 
tiiu lahandis iin- 
(hivis. 

!:^ii <;hhu gupau ra- 
ohh.'m koh-kahis 
pth. 

lint kidas tal ohhn 
i guns khasit. 




l^iliiind ]jO(.‘ clihn 
tahanzi l/mi klio 
tail Ihod. 

Ajt^i A.;^dvOiJL*jib Tlninyak m<d chlni 

d,\>ili rojKiyil). 

RlV'fi indl nlllill linl 
ho'ili.iriinjaiiz hasan. 

l' Vih roji.ii dill liumi.s. 

I Yihi’dpai di ) u hiiluis. 

Humah iVipayili hih hnmis. 


A V> Zahar < hob dih hunii.s biylh 

c)Sj^ o.-*'ji) razuii set gandun. 

i Zahar layit razau set gan- 

^ '' •diin (more idionirflic). 

^ 1 XIvrej'ili andrali khur lih. 


^JjAi^Avc Mill hihith pak. 
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Whoso hoy cotnos Kohiind niJcJiu chhu /.«ih 

behind you i* patah patah yiwSu ? 

From whom did *£.Sa Uu kas nishili hotut ? 

you buy that ? 

From a hbtJp-koopor Gamakis akis w6.naw^iB 

of tlio villyfyo. uihhih. 


Gondi Words and Phrases. — Jhj Eev. James J)AWMOJf, Ifissionary to tJa 
Gonds, (Jhind war Caifral Pronincos. 

t • 

[llecoivod 7tli June', 1H70.J 
^"iinif-rais. 



Gno 

uudi 




Two 

rand 




Throo 

mund 

>J 



Four 

Five 

nailing 

Haiping 

5fT^ 

^31 

WT#JT 



Six 

B'driing 



Sovon 

yoriing 




Eight 

nrmiu’ 

<4 



Nino 

uimi&k 




Toil 

pad 




Twenty 

visa 


IL 


Fifty 

paohda 


H. 


A hundred 

ndr 




Is/ Personal Pronoun^ Sin//. 



Nom. 

I 

anna 



Gen. 

Of mo, mine, 

n&wor, niivroi’k, 

'W^TX, 


• t « • 


udwii, nawang 

«rr^T, 

Pat. Aee, 


ndk, ndkuu 




1B70.1 

Govtdi Words and Phr 

asns. 1 Of> 

Tlie Genitive has four forms which aro ( 

determined by llio Gender 

and Number of the noun following, e. g. :■ 

— 

N^lwor tauimui* 


niy brother. 

Nawork tammurk 


my brothers. 

Naw 

^ solar 

^TT^T 

my sister. 

N<^^v&ng selaik 


my sisters. 

This rulo is apjdif^ablo to tlu3 Oouitivo 

case of jiU nt)un8 and 

pronouns 

• 





Plaral, 


Nom. 

Wti 

am mot 


Gen. 

of us, our 

miiwor, ituiwork 


- 


niaw;i, niiiwfing 


Ac‘(f. 

us 

malt, niakiin 

^TfTir 


2nd Personal IPrommu^ 

Ping. 

Nom. 

thou 

iiuuiii 

T^T 

Goii. 

of thee, thine, 

uiwor, niwork, 




iiiwti, niwang 

^i^T, 

Ac(^ 

thoo 

nik, tiilvioi 




Phral 


Nom. 

you 

iiumut 

* 

w® 

Gon. 

of you, your, 

mhvor, n I work 


• 


iniwa, niwaug 


Aoe. 

you 

m(k, miltiin 



B/‘f/ personal Pronoa)!^ Ping. Mmci' 

Nom. 

lie 

or 


Gen. 

of him, liis 

onhur, onhovk 




oniia, oTihaijg 


Acc. 

him 

on 




plural IMase., 


■ Nom. 

‘they 

ork 

• « 

Gon. 

of them, their 

oi'lvTior, orkuovk 


■ 


orkna, oikiuiiig 


Acc. 

them 

oi'kun 

* ^ 



no 

Gmdi Words and Phrasm, [ No. 2, 


Third Personal Pronoun, Sing. Fern. 

Nom. 

sho ^ 

ad 


Goii. 

of lior, hors 

tarmor, tduna 

WT^KTHi^T, or 



addonor, addoufi 


Acc. 

lior 

tan 

iTT^ 



Plural Fern. 


Nom. 

thoj'' 

au 


Gon. 

Dioirs 

avoknor, aveknork 




avokna, avokm'njg: 


Aco, 

thorn 

avokiin 



Hand 

kai 



Foot 

kal . 



Noso 

ma.ssor 



1 

kau 



JVfonlJi 

tudi 



Enr 

kavi 



Toolli 

l):il 



Hair 

rhiitiijg 



Toijgiio 

Wiinjor 



aiolly 

pir 



Ihiok 

uniri'hul 



Iron 

knell i 



Gold 

HOllO Jl, 



ISilvor ' 

eluiuih It. 



Falhor 

(Iha.l 



^rotlior 

(lliiii 

«riT 


IJrolhor 

tiiiiuiior 



Sislor 

St'1 ill- 



.Hail 

imiawiil 



AV\auuii 

ilr 



Will' 

:ir 



Ghild 

(liUUW ll 



»S)n 

marri 



i>auf;htor 

mmr 
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Gotifli Wordft and Fhraacn. 


Ill 


Slave 

barskfilyal 


Cultivator 

not known 

' • « * « i 

Sliepliord 

gUdri 


God 

Isliwar 


Pevil 

diiitiir 

»» 

Snu 

suriyal 


Afoon 

cliamlavinal 


Star 

sulcii 


Firo 

ki.. 


A Valor 

yor 


1 lou.so 

ron 


TIorso 

kodii 

%l'5T 

<.\>w 

Tiiiira 


Gog 

nai 

--4 

sr 

Oat 

lul;d 


Coc-k 

gogoti 

3ir5iT^ 

Puck 

not knonn 


Ass 

gadluil 


Oamol 

lit (1 in 

Qfiarvi 

Pil'd 

pitto 

fut 

Go 

lian 


Eat 

till 

fww 

Sit 

ndlia 


(\mio 

warii „ 


Boat 

jfni 


Stand 

iiitii 

ftrwr 

Dio 

susi ban 


Give 

sim 


liim 

vita 



Tlio ubovo arc in tlio siugiiiar, as, Go tlion, iinniu Ijaii, 
n. Go yo, immdt liant, TJio plural iuiporativo is 

Ibnnod from the singular by adding t, 


Up 

parro 

• 

*rTr 

Noar 

karruin 



Who 

tor 


^TT 

And 

undo 






11.2 


(xundi If^m'ds and Pkrm&s. 


[N. 


Yoh 



Down 

khalw^ 


IhiY 

lakh 


AVliat 

hftng 


Blit 

undo 


No 

]jallo 


Buforo 

nuiune 


B(jliiii(l 

liija 

ftrsTT 

Why 

hari 


If 

undo 


Alas 

hai ha'i 

^ ^ -rr 

IT. 


Doch nsion of Nouns. 

Sing. 

Nom. a father 

dhsid 


Gon. of a fatlier, m. dliaiViior-nork 


of a fiithor, f. tllmfma-iidng' 

W3>m-'srT3T 

Dat. to a father 

dhai'in 


Ahl. from a father dliauiiBin 

Plural. 


Noni. fathers 

dhai'irk 


G<ei. of fatlK'rs, ni. tlhaiirknor-nork 


-of iathcrs, f. 

dh aurkna-naug 


_Dat. to fathers 

dhuui-kuu 


Ahl. from fathei’s 

dhaurksai 



There is no dual. 
fSiuf/. 

A clangfhter 

mi&x 


Of a daughter, ixi. 

raimior tiork 


Of a daughter, f. 

midna-Mug 

vl^TSTT-^rai 

To a daughter 

midn 

^•0JTiT 

From a daughter 

mi an sin 

Plural. 


Daughters 

miirk 


Of daughters, m. 

miarknor-nork 


Of daughters, f. 

miYuknd'iidng 

^^TTOTT-^rr^r 

To daughters 

muirkun 


From daughters 

miarksin 
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Sing, with adjective. 

A good man choklio niaiiwal 

Of a good niaa, m. clioklio mdnwanor 

Of a good man, f. chokho indnw&iia %^T 

To a good mam chokho manwan 5Kr*V*r 

I’roim a good man chokho manwaiisin 

The Plural of Genitive as above. 

Plural Noun with Adjective. 


Good men 

chokho manwdlk 


Of good mon, m; chokho mduwalknor 


Of good mon, f. 

chokho mdnwdlknd 

^T%T ?rp«iT^*rT. 

To good men 

chokho mduwdlkun 


Prom good mon 

chokho mdnwdlksin 

• 



Tho Plural of Genitive as 

formerly. 

A good woman 

chokho dr 


Good women 

chokho duk 

'iTOr ^T’5SI 

A bad boy 

burtor i)edgal 

N* , 

A bad girl 

burtai podgi 

a ^ 

Good 

chokho 


Better 

tan sin chokho 

TTPr 

Best 

sabrot sin chokho 

WiT 

High 

dliungdl 


Higher 

tdu sin dhongdl 

?iT5r ^ 

Higliest 

sabrot sin dhongal 

^ ^iaiTtr 

A horso 

ko^d 


A iiuu’o 

koda 

^rnsT 

Horses 

kotjung 

WPfftai 

Maros 

kodang 


A bull 

kun*a 


A cow 

mi'ua 


BiiUs 

kuri’dng 

• gnciw 

Cows 

mufdng 


A dog 

nai 


Dogs 

noik 

•St 

w?ir 

Bitch 

nai 

59 


15 
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Bitches 
A he goat 
Goats 

A female goat 
Female goats 
A doer 
Deer 

A female deer 
I am 
Tlioii art 
He is 
Wo are 
You are 
They are 
I was 
Thou west 
Ho was 
Wo were 
You wore 
They wore 
Bo 

To bo 
Being 

Having been 
I may be 
I shall be 
I should be 
Beat 
To boat 
Boating 
Having beaten 
I boat 

Thou boatest 
He beats 
We beat 
You beat 


naik 

bakr£ 

bakr^ilk 

yeti 

yeting 

jii4ok 

mdo 

ann& dndan 

imma andin 

or dndur 

ammot dndom 

inimnt dndit 

ork dndurk 

anna mathond 

immd mathoni 

or mathor 

ammot mathorum 

immat mathorit 

ork matliork 

am 

aidud 

dteke, or 

dsode 

asikun 

aiukd 

diuka 

aidtd (?) 

jhn 

j land 

ji'teko 

jisikun 

‘ nnnd jiatond 

imma jiatoni 

or jidtor 

ammot jidtorara 

immat jfdtorit 


No. 2, 

"miJ 

^’•UTiTT 

or 

?Ht»r 

and «rt%TT 

wsfrwTwrift 

afl^ri»TTK 
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They heat 

, ork jidtork 


I am beating 

anna jidtond 


I was boating 

aund jinddn 


I had beaten 

aima jisi mathond 

’virr if^Tsrr 

I may beat 

amid jidkd 


1 ftliall beat 

anudjidlcf^ 


I should boat 

anna jidtond (?) 

’var art^^rsTT (?) 

I am beaten 

anna mar tindatond 


1 was boatoii 

anna mar titan 

^irr iir’cririn^ 

I shall bo boaton 

nnnd mar tindukd 

^TtT Tn^frrss^Pirr 

I go 

amid haiidatona 

^■9T 

Thou goest 

iinma handatoiii 


He goes 

or lianddtor 

'ifrc 

I went 

anna hatdn 


Tliou wentest 

iitimd hatin 

Tw ^rrl^r 

He wont 

or liatur i 


Go 

ban 


Going 

hatoko, and 
hanjoclo 

and 

Gpno 

hanj ikun 



What is yonr namo ? 

Miwd parnl hang dnclu ? 

How old is this horse ? 

Id koijla bachdlo wwsaii na undii ? 

^ %T^T *1^1^ ^^T5T ^TT ? 

How far is it from hero to Kahlitnir ? 

Igatdl Kdshmirtim bachdlo lakh uadu ? 

How many sons are there in your father s house ? 
Miwor dhau na rot te baelidlo mark aiidiuk ? 

'ffi xm ^ » t 4 ? 

I have walked a long way to-day. 

NoikI anna lakh taktona. 

«n^T^T. 
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The «on of my uncle is married to her aistei;. 

Ndwor k&kd nor marri tdimd seldnd manning kitur. 

«irT«VT ^ tiff trrr tn %wr tiftin:. 

In tho house is the saddle of the wMte horse, 

P6pdn' kod^ khogir rot to dndu. 

qraft m fm w 

Put the saddle upon his back. 

T6n n^ murchut parro khogir irfi. 

trw WT ti^ ITT- 

f 4 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

Annfi onlior marnn wallo korang jftdn. 

trff^r tSttrrsr. 

Ho is gi*azing cattle on tho top of tho hill. 

Or matta ta chendit parro mdrang kondang mehtator. 
tif T m TO 

Ho is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Or ad marrdt khalwa ko^dt parro nditor. 

TO 

Jlis brotlior is tailor than his sister. 

Onhoi" taminur onha soldn sin dhongal lindiir. 

fcvK %r5^T %^Ttr tfjrr^ 

—^ ^ ^ 'j 

The price of tliut is two rupees and a half. 

Tan na mold afhdi rupidug dndu. 

trfsr tn 

My father lives in that small house. 

Ndwor dhdii ad cliudor rot te mandator. 
tTT^TT tT ti^RK. 

Give tliis rupee to him. 

Id mpid on sim. 

Take those rupees from him. 

Au rupidng on sin yond. 

fttr to. 

Peat him well and bind him with ropes. 

On walle kotdng jisikun nune to dohdt. 
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Draw water from the well, 

Kfig. t4 yer umdt. 

TTT WilRT^* 

Walk before mo. 

Na munno taka^. 

Wr WT^T3. 

Whose boy comes behind mo ? 

Miwa pija bonhor chauwa waiiitor ? 

From whom did you buy tliat ? 

Tmmat tan bon sin mola te yoiit. 

WR ^ 

From a shopkeeper of the village. 

Natenor uiidi baniydu sin. • 

«IR %TT 


Holes on Sanskrit Inscriptiomt from Maihurd.—Itij Baba Ra''jendba- 

lXla Mitha. 

fBcad 2hc1 Sopteinbor, I8G8.3 

In the Proceedings for May, 1862, mention is made of some sculp- 
tiiros and inscriptions which the Lieutemant-dovornor of tiio N. W. 
Provinces had i^dacod at the disposal of the Society. These had been 
found by Mi*. Best, Oolloetor of Mathiirfi, while engaged in r'h‘fmiig 
away, in 1860, a largo earthen motmd for tho silo of a new court¬ 
house at tlio entrance of that station by tho main road loading Irom 
it to Agra. 

At one time there stood on this mound “ a masjid of some anti¬ 
quity which had been blowfly down for military reasons during 
the mutiny,” and under it there existed tho romains of what was 
once a Buddhist monastery. No attempt was made to ascertain tho 
extent of the building or to trace its ground-plan, but from tho 
size of the mound, and the quantity of stones and huilding materials 
found, it was evident that the monastery must have boon a largo one, 
and included at least two temples dedicated at difforciit times. 
Among the arUcles found, were a number of sculptures in tho coarse 
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rod sandstono, so common in Delhi and Agra, and including a lot 
of statues, cornices, bas-roliefs and pillars. “ Tliese were,” accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Bust, “ all raoro or less mutilated, and appeared to bo of 
varjdng antiquity.” “ It was probable,” he therefore thought, “ that 
the building had passed through several stages of decay, repair and 
additions, before its final dostnujtion.” Although most of the sculp¬ 
tures are of very inferior workmanship, “ they are,” says General 
Cunningham, “ veiy interesting on account of their variety, as they 
tiomprisG statues of aU si^os, bas-reliefs, pillars, Buddhist railings, 
votive stupas, stone iimbrollas, and many otlior objects peculiar 
to Buddliisni, of a date as oarly as the first centuiy of tho Christian 
ora. Among.st tho broken statues, there is the left hand of a colos- 
eal figuro of BiiddUa, the teacher, which moasiu'os one foot af‘,ross 
tlio i)alm. The statue itself, therefore, could not have been less than 
from 20 to 24 feet in height. Stone statues of tliis groat size are so 
dilii<tult to movo, that tiny can bo very faroly made. It is 
ti’uo tliat some of the J ain statues of Gwalior arc larger, such as 
tho standing colossus in the UrwnM of tho fort, whicli is 57 feet 
high, with a foot 9 feet in length, and tho great-seated figuro on the 
cast side of tluj fort, which is 29 foot, with a hand 7 foot inhuigth. 
But these figiu*os are hewn out of the solid rock to which tiny are 
still attatihed by tlio batjk.”^' “ I look therefore with great interest 
to tho discovery of other portions t)f tho Mathura colossus, especially 
to that of the pedestal, on which wo may expect to find the 
name of the donor of this costly and ditfunilt work.”*" Some of 
them are iiitorosting also, from tho circumstance of their boaring 
inscriptions iu tho ancient Gupta character with dates in figures of 
a new type. One of the sculptures is thus described by General 
Cunningham. ^ 

“Tho most remarkable piece of Sculpture is that of a female of 
rather more than half life size. Tho figure is naked, save a girdle 
of beads round the waist, the same as is soon in tho Bhilaa sculp¬ 
tures and Ajanta paintings. The attitude and tho posil^ns of the 
hands oi’o similar to those of tho famous statue of Venus of the 
Capitol. But in tlio Mathura statue, tho loft hand is brought 
across tho right breast, while the right hand holds up a small portion 
* Arckioological Koport for 18j&2«G3, p, 4, 
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of drapery. The head is slightty inclined towards the right slioiild- 
er, and the hair is dressed in a new and peculiar manner, with 
long curls on eacli side of Iho feco, which fall from a hu’go circiihir 
ornament on the top of the head. The bach of the figure is 
supported by a thick cluster of lotus stalks covered with buds and 
flowers, which are very gracefully arranged and boldly executed. 
The plumi) face with its broad smile is tlio least satisfactory part 
of this work. Altogether this statue is one of tho bt»st spociinous 
of unaided Indian art that I have met with. I pfosunio that it 
rejiroKsents^dancing girl.”’*^ 

Mr, E. W. Bayley who was, at tho time of tho discovery, Judge 
of Mathura, had the iuseriptious removed to his bungalow, and facsi¬ 
miles projiarod of some of thorn. These wore early iiUicihI at my dis- 
posal. Major Gonoral Cunningham nho saw tho iuseriptious soon 
after, also jiroparod reduced trausci ipts of a uiiuiber of them, and 
placed them in my hands. I had boon assured by !Mr. Bayhy that 
he had taken immense pains in transcribing tho inscriptions with 
his own hands, after testing each letter by holding the unwieldy 
stones in different lights, and I well know tho care and attention 
which General Cunningham devoted to sinh u'ork; I was xa‘epared 
therefore to lind tliat the two sots of facsimiles would jirovo to bo 
exactly alike. But on examination, 1 found them to differ in 
some material iioints, and I was obliged to lay thorn by, until I 
got an oiniortunity of comxiariug them with tho originals, which I 
expected would soon bo sent to the Bocioty’s museum. Those wore 
received in 1863, j and on compai-ing thorn with my facsimiles, I 


* Ibid, p. 5. 

t These inclndo— 

lai. Tho feet of a largo imago supported by malo and female figures at tho 
sides and smaller figures betwdjn tho foot (No. 830 A.) 

3tid. Figures representing portion of u pryces.sion in honor, apparently, of 
Buddha (No, 83U B.) * 

3rd. The feet of a small imago, apparently, of Buddha, bearing an inscription 
(830 C.) 

4th. Ajipuo ladder which, apparently, had bocn used as a drain-pipe, bear¬ 
ing part of^yory interesting inscription (87G A.) 

5th. Twelve bases of round pillars bearing iuseriptious. 

A fragment of rod saudhtoue about 3 feet high with Buddliist figures in 
relief on tivo sides. One of these sets of figures repj’c'seuts the birtli of 
Buddha, No. 8S0 A. 

7th. A vciy perfect figure of Buddha, about 6 feet in height, the hoad 
encircled by un oruamcutal halo (887 A.) ^ 
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found that out of 10 faesimilos of Mr. Bay ley, the Society had 
received tho originals of only 8, and out of 18 transcripts of 
General Cunningham, only 11 were forthcoming, the rest being 
missing, most probably converted into ballast for tho repair of 
roads by some Benthamite overseer in tho Public Works Doj)art- 
mont; for in reply to my enquiry on tho subject, Mr. Bayley wrote 
to mo, “ I fear some of Cunningham's are hopelessly gone, as I 
could not find them, and a good deal of stone-breaking liad gone 
on in the meanwhile.” 

Among tho missing stones was a most importantg^ated ono, 
which in tho two sets of facsimiles appeared to differ in their details. 
Tliero wore, however, among tho stones sent to tlie Society, two 
originals which wore not included in either set of the faesimilos. 

The inscriptions wore all more or less defaced, worn out and 
smudgy, and it was by filling up the interstices of the letters with 
powdorotl black-lead, that I coidd read some of them. Others it 
was impossible to det*yphor, and tho facsimiles now presentod to tho 
readers of tho Journal [plates IV, V, VI and VII.) are, to a great 
extent, imperfect. They are taken fi’om General Cunningham’s tran¬ 
scripts,,with such corrections and emendations as a careful ex¬ 
amination of tlio origiutil and comparison wdth Mr. Bayley’s 
transcripts would warrant, leaving all doubtful letters as they 
wore read hy the General. ^ 

Fourtoou of tho in 8 cri 2 )tion 8 are inscribed on bases of pillars, 
throe occur on tho pedestals of statues, one on a stone ladder, one on 
an oblong slab, and one on a stupa or i. e., model of a funer¬ 

al njouumoiil. According to General Cunningham “ altogether 
tho bases of 30 j)illai'S were discovered, of Avhich 15 vvei*e inscribed 
with the names of tho donors who presented tho columns to the 
monastery.” But, he says, “ as one of these gifts consisted of 6 
pillars, a second of 25 pillm*s, and a Ihird of 26 pillars, there still 
I’omaiu 40 columns to be discovered, which AviU bring up the total 
number to 70.”* Tho in'^cri 2 )tions from which these factJliavo been 

8ih. A figure similar to tho aboro, but with the halo broken, about 5i feet 
(887 B.) ' 

9tli. A Bufidhiel naked female figure about 4 foot high. 

• Loo. oit. p. 4. 
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oolleoted are, however, not before mo, or if they he mentioned in 
any poison of the inscriptions communicated to me by tho Gonerid, 
tliey are not legible to me. 

The plinths of tlio-pillars are-squares of 28.3^ to 24 inches 
each side, having on each corner the figure of a lion, half pro¬ 
jecting from, the base moulding. Little can bo said of the exe¬ 
cution of these figiu’os, but their stjdo is characiteristic. From 
above their body rise the shafts, which are not, as is usual among 
purely Indian columns, polygonal and cylindrictil at intervals, 
but cylindrical throughout, as is tho case in some of tho ctdumns 
in the temple of Martand and other structures iu Kashmir. Tho 
diameter of the shafts may bo roughly given at 18 inches. Ordinarily 
the length of Lidian pillars varies from 7 to 9 diameters, and 
tahing 8 at an average, the height of tho veranda to ’which tho 
pillars wore attached, may be assumed at 16 foot. The tomploa 
themselves must have beeu considerably higher to make room 
for statues, oao of which was 24 feet in heigiit. 

Tho inscriptions on the pillars arc iu several instances repeated, 
first inscribed on the torus and then on tho jdintli. But in more 
than one instance, the two inscriptions aiq)oar to bo difforont. 

Tho statues call for u(3 remark. They are of the usual Saruaih 
t}q)e, two being standing figures with one hand liftod as in lec¬ 
turing, and the other holding the hem of a light drapery thrown 
over tho person; tho third is a seated figure : tho head in all tho 
three instances is encircled by a halo. 

The stone ladder is peculiar. Mr. Buyloy describes it to have “ ori¬ 
ginally formed part of a sculptured (Kain pipe, whitih was subso- 
quently made to do duty as part of a stone ladder, and the ruthless 
hands which fitted it for the latter purpose, had nufoi-tunately hacked 
away a great j)ortiou ef a very iuloresting iusoription which it 
originally boro.” Possibly it was originafiy a drain pipe ; if so, it 
could not have tlion borne any inscription, for the mscri 2 )tion aj)- 
peors to have been incised after its conversion into a ladder, be¬ 
ginning at Bio bottom of tho loft hand bur and carried from above 
dewuwords on Bie right hand side, tlie foot of tho letters on the 
ojkposLto sides being reversed. Had tlio in 8 cri 2 >tion been cut be¬ 
fore the making of the ste^js, the writing would have all run in the 
16 
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same cHreotion. Tho ladder as we now possess it (Plate VT. Fig. 
XTv) is only a fragment, the upper half being lost, Tl»||peircum- 
stoiice, and the injuries wliicli the letters have received from time 
and ill-usage, render the comiJoto decipherment of the record 
quite out of the (.j[ue-stion. From tlie few words tliat 1 have been 
able to road, 1 take tho stops to have been luesented by a mendi¬ 
cant, named Buddha-dasa, for tho use of the pious, or, to quote lus 
own words, “ for tho good of all mankind” {mrmsatla Mtnya^. 

The inscriptions on the pillars are likewise records of gifts 
to the monastery, and in langniige, styhj and grammar differ not 
in the least from similar roi'ords in ISanclii and other Buddhist 
sanctuariiis. Tho shortest inscnptlons of this class simply say “ the 
gift of so and soothers add the purpose for which tlie gift is made, 
being the good of one’s ownsolf, or that of his parents, or of mankind 
at large; aud tho more elaborate include the date of the gift, 
tho uamo of the monasUny, and perhaps the name of tho reigning 
Bovoreign. The nature of tho gift is soTuetimea mentioned, but 
not often; and tho (piostion may he raised aa to whether in tho 
case of inscriptions, T'ecordiug gifts fdt’inaj without specifying their 
nature, they are to be taken as mere records of gifts, or of tlio gift 
of (he objects on which (hey occur? CTOiieral Cuumiigham is in favour 
of tho hitter alternative, and is of opinion that the tluugs on which 
donative inscriptions occni', aro thomiUdves tho objects of these 
inscriptions. Th(U*e is generally, liowover, no pronoun of any Idiid 
in such inscriptions to fix such a meaning, and it often happens, that 
a single bar of a railing, i*ocords tu o or throe or more gifts r)f 
difiereut dates, each in the usual fortu of gifts of so and so 
— amul'aaya dnnam. Of the two inscriptions given on plate Y. (No* 
T,^ that on tho torus records the gift of some Ddsa, the son 
of Yasuittihira, ivhilo tho one on tho plinth, gives tho name 
of Yis^rasika Yikramahdra, son of Sihha. They cannot possibly 
be intended to record tho gift of tho pillar, but of some gift 
in money or other aj’tide to the shrine. Had tho oliject been 
the joint gift of two or moi’e persons, their names would have 
been given, not in separate inscriptions, but in one record, as 
is tho case in many iuscripthms which have come under notice. 
I am disposed to think, therefore, that the dana inscriptions were 
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designod partly by wily covotous priests who, fer a (jonsidoratioii, 
dispen^ll^ aauctity to ordinary mortal names by rce«.»i'ding them on 
sacred odiiices, and partly by a desire to buy celebrity or immor¬ 
tality at a cheap cost by having one’s ntuno recorded on buildings 
frequented by iniLlionR, and whicli wore supposed to Inst to all but 
eternity; a countcsrpart of that feeling which makes tho niodoru 
tourists smbblo their names under the dome of St. Peter. The lato 
Major Markham Jvittoe availed hiimself of this idea, and recorded 
the name of each subscriber to tho Benares College Building Fund 
over or around a separate ai*ch or doorway of the College Building 
as the donor of that particular object, and not as a (iontributor to 
tho general fund. 

lu the case of tho insoviptious on statuo.s (Nos. xii. xiii. xvii. 
the language is throughout Vliireicnt, and they leave no douht in 
tho mind as to tho object of their writers. 

Ono of the pillar inscriptions df^scribos tho edifice in which it was 
found as the monaatory (c//nhv?) of lluvishka, Avhose titles irere “ tlio 
groat king, the king of Icing.s, the son of Cod,” following closely 
tlin nurnisTnatic Greek legend llnaUrm Uasih nn Uautilofot/, IVlajor 
Gtnieral Onnninghani first nhiiitified llii.s priiuic witli the Uushka of 
tho ll'ijularnnijini and tlnj Oo<*i‘ki of onr rndo-Scytliian coins. Ho 
reigned in .Kashmir in the middle of tho first century before Christ, 
and from tho circumstance a monastery dedifiatod by him existing 
in Mathura, wo may fairly infer that liis dominion extended, at least, 
as fur dow'ii as that ancient city. 

A second inscription (Plato XT. No. xv.) gives tho name of 
another prince with the same ultra regal titles of Hah trdjd, r’ljdliriijd^ 
and d^vapntraf but owing to a lacuna in llio .stone, it cannot be fully 
read. Tho first two syllables are uiimistakeably Vilm, after which 
there is .space in tho facsimiles for three letters which Mr. Bayloy 
thinks were either milrmija or decasya, making tlio whole name 
either Vasumitra or Vasudem. As tlio mark of the long vowel is. 
distinct and Vfisumitra is not strictly correct,* I take the name to be 
Tasudova. That this prince was a successor of Huvi.shka, must 
follow as a matter of course, if our inforouce about tho date of this 
inscidption be correct: if it bo doubted still, judging from the 
character of his inscription, his time was not much removed from 
that of the S 'aka king. 
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Some of tlie inscriptions, as already stated, are dated, and the 
figures of these dates are hy far the most interesting, an4 at the 
same time the most pinszling elements in their composition. Ge¬ 
neral Cunningham, some time ago, commented on them at great 
length in this Journal,'*^ but without coming to a satisfactory con- 
chision. Nor can I congratulate myself ujwii having raised the ques¬ 
tion much above the region of mere eonjocture, though the conclu¬ 
sions I have come to, appear to be much more probable and consistent. 
Alter the deoypherment of the dated inscriptions of Ndsik by the 
learned Dr. Bhau the values of most of the figures must now bo 

accepted as settled; but they cannot be read in the ordinary decimal 
style, without producing very doubtful rosidts, I propose, therefore, 
to read thorn from the right in arithmetical series as numerical 
notations without reference to their' h>cal values. This may, at 
fii'st flight, appear objectionable in a writing wlxicb proceeds from 
left to right, but seeing that the Ai‘abs and the Persians read their 
figures, borrowed from the Hindus, from left to right, though their 
wi'iting proceeds from an op])osite direclitm, it may bo presumed 
that the ancient Buddhists, who evidently took thojr figures from 
the Aryan type, did not alter the original style of the figures 
and wrote them from right to left. Hence it is that even in modern 
chronograms, a lodo is observed which says “ figures, proceed 
to the left.” ^TRTJifk i Eaglmnandana, the author of tho 

28 TattvaSf in his treatise on astrology, Jyotis Tativn^ three 
hundred years ago, quoted a s'loka to the effect that “ in writing 
many figures of one donominatiomtho iirogress should be to the loft.” 

ruth's; and to this day all chronograms 
in Sanskrit are read in that way. Brown, in his Essay on Sanskrit 
Prosody, notices the xu’actico, though ho does not quote any antho- 
rily. Eollowing this rule, the four figures of No. 1, (plate IV.) 
may be read as 40 -j-10 -f- 5 -j- 4 = 69. Beading from loft to right 
JJie result would be 4 -{- 5 -j- 10 -f- 40, which woidd bo absurd as 
luogrossing from small* to large figures. If tho third and the fourth 
letters be taken for 9 and 6, and tho whole be road decimally accord¬ 
ing to their relative position, the date would be 4696, which would 

* AnU Vol. XXXT, p. 426. 

t Journal, Bombay Bitmoh Boyol Asiotio Society, Yol YIIl. p. 22A 
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correspond with no known or i-»robahlo era. The viduo of the lii-st 
figure is unquestionable; the second, is somewhat like a 7, and tho 
counteiparts of tho third and fourth are so exactly reproduced in tho 
N^sik records, that they cannot bo gainsaid. liondiug from right 
to left, I am unwilling to read tho tliird letter as a 7, for it is not 
at aU likoly that eleven would be indicated by 7 4 when a figure 

for 10 was in use, Tho only material objection to this reading 
would be, the figure for day, width looks very much like tho last 
figure of the year road £i*om tho left. But tho dilliculty is not in- 
superahlo. Something very similar to it occurs in tlje Ntisik caves 
for a 6, but tho two are not exactly alike. I am disposed, however, 
to take it to bo the same figure which occurs in tho year, i. <?., 40, 
Such a figu,ro for tho day of the month would, no doubt, bo in¬ 
admissible, but ds no month is named in the record, the 40th day 
of tho year 69, would not bo an unreasonable >ray of expressing 
tho date. 

Inscription, No, it, read from tho right in'tho way indicated above, 
would give the date the 80th day of tho year 69. In No. vi 
tliore are onl^j^ t^vo figures, one of wliich is tlio samo which 1 have 
taken for 40 hi Nos. 1 .and 2, but tho other is veiy doubtful and 
I cannot positively say whether it istlint figure or 100. It looks very 
like a 7, but a 7 before a 40 would l>o inconsistent, and it is probably 
therefore a mutilated remnant of tho figure lor a 100. If so, the date 
would bo 140. No. xiv has a single figure which occurs rcspiuitodly 
in the Nasik caves No. 23, for 10, and its date therefore may be 
without any hesitation taken for year 10. No. xv lias tw'O figuriis, 
one of which is 40 and tho other 4 = 44. Tho word for tho era 
in it is given in full, saniralsare, and then follows the waird varnho. “in 
the year,” very much in the same way, as if a man were to say “ in 
the year 44 Anno Domini." This repetition, liowever, is common in 
India, and such a modo of expression as WW is frequently 

met with. Tho last letter in the third lino is ma, after wdiich, three 
letters are missing, which contained the iiame of tho month, on tho 
Ist of which (^prathaina divm*e') the record was inscribed. The sub¬ 
sequent lines are so full of laeunm, that it is impossible to make out 
the purjiort of the document. Tho last three lines (8th, 9th, lOth^ 
are completely obliterated. 
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The ora to which those several years belong, would at first sight 
appear to bo tho same wliich is used in the Wardak, Manikiyala, 
Ilidda and other Aryan ins(^riptioTiH; but No. vi has tho word, s 'dke^ 

in the year of S 'aka,” distinctly given, the h being indicated by an 
uxjright eross with a mark on tho top for the vowel-point, differing 
thus from tho figure for 4 which is formed like an obliqTie cross in 
Nos. 1 and 2, and it may bo fairly asked if the word safi in tho 
other ca.sos is not an abbreviation of s 'ake, tho usual mode of indi¬ 
cating the elision of a letter being a dot or an anusvara after the 
preceding letter : in many instance.s, tho « alone is given without 
tlio dot. No. XV uses tlio word smnvaUare which means “ in tho full 
year,” jirobably of the prince named, or possibly, but not likely, in 
tbe sanivai. year. 

It is not at all likely, however, that different ertilS would be used 
in documents of one class, and arguing on this premiss, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude tho dates of all tho inscriptions to refer 
to the R/aka ora. Tho character, stylo, language, the pi-inoes 
named, and the circumstances detailed, all point to the first two cen¬ 
turies after the birth of Christ, and by reading the dates as belong- 
iiig to the S'aka ora, we bring tho documents exactly to that epocih ; 
the enrliost 4-4 being equal to 120 A. D. and the latest MO, to 21(5, 
A. D. Dr. Bliau Daji, in his valuable paper on the ancient Sanskrit 
numerals in tho cave luscriptious, has already pointed out that the 
S hka was a Scythian ora, and if tliis ijifereuce bo tenable, and, as far 
ns I am aware, there seems to exist no very cogent argument to 
bring against it, tho Aryan rocords^iay all bo assigned to the same 
epoch. No. XV would suggest tho idea of that document being dated 
on the 4‘1th year of Vasudova’s reign, but tho record is so full of 
breaks that wo cannot by any moans positively declare that tho 
genitive I'usudcvasya relates to samratsara and not to some other 
word. If it bo oxduded as belonging to tho ora of Vasudova, still 
tho argument would remain uufiltored in regard to the others. 

I have appended to tho^idate a reduced facsimile of an inscrip¬ 
tion on the pedestal of a statue of Buddha found in tlie village 
of Sahot Mahot in Oudh. Tho village has boon identified by Ge¬ 
neral Cunningham with the S'rdvasti of tho Buddhist records. It 
bore a date, whi<!h is now completely obliterated. The General reads 
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the last word of the first line as S'ravasii, but it appears to mo to be 
yory unlike it. After a very careful study of the orij^iiial for some 
hours, I mate it out to bo hhikshusyay the last two looters correspond¬ 
ing with the sadya of the next lino. The figure is 7 foot liigli,aii(l is oitt 
in the same matorial(red sandstone) of wliioli the Mathuril sciilpturos 
arc formed. It was dodicatod by two Buddhist nn'iidicants, Mihira 
and Tripitaka, with funds received for the good of mantind fi’oiu 
ono Bakrutcya. TJie grumniutioal conuoction of tho tliird lino with 
the second is not <)l>vious, and tho meaning had thevfiforo to bo 
guessed from tho instrumental caso of tho pliraso £akrtif(‘ya 
bucharyma^ 

IVanscripts and Tramlations of the Mathura Inscriptions, 

Plate IV. No. r.—Round tho \>aao of a I’illur (deposited in the. 
Museum of tho Asiatic Society.) 

A present,«on tlio 40tli day of tho year 59, to ilio Vihara of tho 
great king, tho king of kings, tlio divinely born (or tlio son of a 
Dova) Ifuvishka, by the mendicant (Bliikshu) divaka Ildiyanaka, 
known by tin; name of tho hi-cath-suspciided.'^ May it prove a 
blessing to all mankind ! Tho fourteenth congregation. 

Plato IV. No. II. —Round tho base of a ITllar (deposited in tho 
Miiseiiin of the Asiatic Society.) — 

^JTio gift of I)(;viJi of tho race of Badhikuriia Bovi, on tho 8.0th 
day of the year 59. " 

Plate V. No. ni.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in tho 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.)— 

it 

•Tho gift of the mondlcant (Bhikshif) Buddlia-dasa Sahglui- 

* The words in tho orijdnal aro Kiif’hcikci saiioi, which I take to bo a corrnp. 
tioii of A'ttsib/io/fa.soi/bna from Kumhhaka,, suspeuaion of broufcU in religious 
meditation, and sutijnd a name. 

"t Tiic vondiug of tho figiiro is doiiiitfni. 

J The roacliiig of the lust word is conjectural. 
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Biitra, (or tlio friond of the congregation), (and) of tlio Devi* 
ParoHapacliatris * * * * 

Plato V. No. tv.—Bound tlie base of a Pillar (deposited in tha- 
Museum of tlio Asiatic Society.).— 
i|[rsf * * 

*«• s$ 

Tho gift of tlio mondiyaut Buddha-ghosba. Tlie fruit of— 

Plate V. No. v. a.—Bound tlio boso of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.) 

(?) IT I 

The gift of Patrama (?) the sou of Vasu-miliira. 

Plato V. No. V. b.—B<iuud tlio Plintli of tho same Pillar. 

^ysr * ** *^ 

f^: ?s% * * * 

The gift of Vis'vasilta, and Bixddlm-mihira, tho sons of Sinha— 
Plato V. No. V£. —Bound tho base of a Pillar. 

* j 

* * * * * 

Tlie giftof Budlia-niiliira, son of Sinha, ou tho 140th Shka year. 
Plate VI. No. vti.—On the biiso of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of tho Asiatic Society).— 

^ W fH W XI I 

•J 'A vl 

Tho gift of tho mondicant S^akya Bhiksliu, tho protected of 
Buddha—or of tho mendicant Buddha Bukshita a mendicant of 
Sakya Buddha. 

Plate V. No. viit.—On tho baso of a Pillar. 

* * * I The gift of Sangha-iiutro. 

Plato V. No, IX. —On the base of a Pillar. 

^ W * * * I The gift of Saugha-pravira. 

Plate Y. No. x.—On tho baso of a Pillar. 

The gift of the mendicant Mabhikshu, the protected of Buddha— 
or of Buddlia Baksliita, the unwortliy mendicant.* 

Plato V. No. XI.—On the Pedestal of a statue. 

HTn^KiffrirTwi'H^ i 


* The word mabhikshu iranalaied uuwortby moudicant” is ungrammatical. 
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This virtuous dedication to S&kya Bhikshu, (is) by Bhidatta 
Brahma Sihha. Whatever fruits will proceed from this act of 
religion, may be for the acquisition of a hundred-fold knowledge ou 
tho part of aU mankind. 

Plate V. No. xjj .—On the Pedestal of a small statue. 

fw#r Trrivq^T (»?T)gr 

This virtuous dedication to Sdkya Bhikshu (is by) Dharma-d^isa. 
Whatever fruits will proceed from this may be enjoyed by my 
father, mother and all mankind. 

Plate V. No, xiii.—On a small stupa. 

The gift of Surana'*^ to Nasipriyi. 

Plate VI. No. xiv.—On tho side of a flight of stone steps 
(deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society). 

* * I i 

In the 1 Oth year: tho gift of tho mendicant Buddha-ddsa, to^ 
Buddha for the good of all mankind and-. 

Plate VI. No. xv.—On a block of sandstone. 

88 B * * * 

B WWT * 

Here tlireo lines are illegible. 

The text is too corrupt to admit of an attempt at translation. 

Plate VI. No. xvi.—On tho Pedestal of a seated figure. 

The first line of this record is illegible, tho second has tho words 

* *, “ of the great king, tho king 
of kings, the divine born Vasu,” shewing thdt it was inscribed in the 
time of t he same prince whose name has been conjectitred to be 
Vasudeva in No. xv. 

• The rcadiug of this word ia quite ooujectoial and very doubtful. 

18 
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Plato yi. No. XVII.—On the base of a Pillar (deposited iu 
the Museum of tho Asiatic Society). 

Gift of the raondicaat Dharaia-datta to-? Purva, on the 6th 

day of — . If tho comxwund letter before Purva, be road as sha- 
ehfJia, tho meaning: may bo tho fith preceding? the sixth, a form of 
exx>ression still current in Nfigori hmdia or drafts, but this form 
would scarcely be used in monumental records. 

Plate VIT. No. xvni.—On tho baso of a Pillar (deposited iu the 
Museum of tho Asiatic Society.) 

^ ^ ?) Sf5(?)’SrPE| ^ 

Gift of the mendicant Bharnia-dutta to-tho groat Buddlm 

on tho 6th day of-? 

Plate VII. No. xix.—On the base of a Pillar. 

wfwTO ♦ # # I 

Tho gift of the mendicant Budtlliu-bhbna-tliounuortby 

Bhikshu,- 

Plate VII. No. XX. —On tho base of a Pillar. 

wlw * * * 

^ i y$ N* 

»i?nr * * * 

Tbe gift of Datta-bhikshu, son of Sanglia, the rest illegible. 

Plato VII. No. XXI.—Prom tho ba^o of a colossal statuo found 
at Sahet Muliet, and dex^ofeited in tlio Museum of the Asiatic 
Society. 

'•'***** gui 

^ a 

, w w#«TirT»f stb^wr » 

The gift of tho mondirunt (Ihirya Sudya) Mihira and the noble 
mendicuut Trixntoka, for the relief of involved mortals, and the 
attainment of the fruit of (such a) gift, (as also) for the enjoyment 
(lit. movement) of Bhagavau—(from) the donation of the well-be¬ 
haved Bakratcya for tht^ good of mankind. 

The document is very XHJzzlIug j tho translation here given is a 
more guess. 
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«» Baht I’ltATA'PACHANDaA Ghostia, B. a. 

[Eeceived lOfch May, 1870; read lafc Juuo, 1870.] 

Liko other subjects of study regarding- the Hindus, the history 
of tho Bengali language and literature is obscure. There is 
however, no lack of internal evidojic-o to lead if not to an 
accurate at least an approximate idea of tho real state of things 
in tho earlier days. Tho seionco of tlio history of language 
is of modern date, and even if it liad been iu oxistonco in 
tho days of tho rshis and munis of ancient India, their h.'diitual 
silence M'ith regard to history woidd have added but little to 
our Tiioagre knowledge of tlio subjecit. Tho Muhammadans in 
painting the ijortrait of a prince give a niinlito representation of 
tho dress and tho ornaments, but they 8cru|[mlously avt>id giving 
any features to the face, which lliey leave blank, an oval space 
without eyes or nose. Tho Hindus in tho same w^ are prolix iu 
poetical and other irrelevant dosoi’iptiinis, but vdion tlioy come 
to historical facts, they are studiously silent, A dull di).sorii)iioi) of 
sober and unoxaggeratod facts is not uompatible Avitli their highly 
ini£igiuative and over-poetic disposition. Tho wonderful and mai’- 
vollous is tho back-bone of tlioir themes. Exceptions are rare and 
unique, but even in them, foreign inlluence is not unfroquontly seen'. 
The inquisitive eye of the antiquarian, however, j)enetrato8 tho 
thick veil (d the marvellcms and the hyperbolic, and grasps at once 
the real image. Facts are chained together iu the relation of 
cause and effect, and the willing mind with a little labour traces Mnk 
after link, and thus reaches tho first cause. Experience of modern 
events in the way of analogy loads much to tho elucidation of 
antecedent facts. Written history may sometimes mislead, but 
internal evidence cannot be altered by the prejudices of contempora¬ 
neous liistoi'ians or by tho colour of legendary tales. Internal 
evidence, howevorj is weak on some points. Several dissimilar 
causes sometimes lead to the same or apparently the same conse¬ 
quence, and considerable judgment and discrimination is therefore 
required to connect the sequel with its real and only cause. Hasty 
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generalization and faint analogy are Berious impediments to this 
mode of enquiry. Serious opnsideration and careful weighing of 
the evidence ought always to accompany the tracing up to real 
antectjdeuts and the distinguishing of proper relationship. Paucity ^ 
of language and the frequent occurrence of synonymous terms cloud 
the real meaning in <»bscunty, and alliteration in sound is a great 
misleading element in the fominiuo language of the Bengalis. 

Theories often precede the actual collection of facts, and the 
brilliant ideas once taken hold of, fure seldom abandoned till there is 
an absolute dearth in the finding of the most distantly related sup¬ 
porting facts. Every flutter of tho wing or the rustle of the leaves 
is an alarming sound to an imaginative mind. Indeed theories 
are first formed and facts are next coUocted and twisted and turned 
to suit or to support or prove the foregone concliisions. 

Bengali works earlier than the fourteenth century after Christ 
are not to be met witli, and inscrii)tions and MSS. in tho present 
Bengali character scarcely go back earlier. Tradition in this pai’ti- 
cular is silent, s^much so tliat there is no legend pointing directly 
or indirectly to the relation of the Bengali to other languages. Tho 
compound word VangahhdeM is so recent, that a distinct name of the 
Bengali language cannot be found in earlier works.^ Abul Fazl 
once uses it, but it is not certain whether any hooks were then in 
existence in the language. Bdngl& is an older term, it stands for 
the name of tho country, as well as for the dialects spoken by its 
people. These dialects wore numerous in earlier days, and traces of 
their differences may still be seen in the language of obscure villages 
of distant districts. The gradual extension of commercial inter¬ 
course has introduced changes in the spoken language of the 
people, and differences in accent, pronunciation, and terminals, 
and initials, slowly but steadily disappeared, till all became one and 
identical. Badical changes in the orthography, proper pronun¬ 
ciation of words, go on increasing till people settle into a habit of 
writing, the inconvenience of the want of which is felt with increas¬ 
ing intercourse and business. Private, ^and lengthy messages are 
bettor sent in writing than by verbal instructions. It is superfluous 
to dwell here on the circumstances and necessities which led to the 
practice of giving ocular shape to the meaning of sounds uttered by 
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man for conveying his ideas to his follows. Ocular evidence is 
more easily comprehended, and is less liable to be misunderstood 
than auricular ones. Permanent marks or an enduring collection 
^ of signs conveying ideas are more advantageous and useful than 
temporary and evanescent figures by a move of the hand or 
a nod or a wink. Words are porinanently fixed by writing, 
and then they are susceptible of such changes only- ms the forms 
of tho characters admit of. EougUy speaking, however, the 
Bengali language and the Bengali cliaractors are contemporane¬ 
ous, they are derivations of the Sanscrit and Ndgari rospoctivol^', 
and the difference between tho derivative and the oiiginal languages 
is so well proportionate to that between the original and tlio doinvn- 
tivo characters, that excox)ting a few exotics and lately introduced 
foroigiiers, the progress of the language may be said to bo always 
coteinporary with that of the characters. 

Tho characters, as they are now, are mpro tiuo to tho original 
stock, the Nagari of tho Gujjta type, from which tlioy havo boon 
derived, tlian the language; and tho reason for this difforoneo is 
obvious. The BengnK recension of the Nagari characters is of later 
date than the Bengali recension of tho Sanscrit language. Both, 
however, have gradually receded from the original stock, and tins 
difference in the degree of divergence in the two, tho language and 
the characters, can only be explained by 8 upj) 08 mg that the chtirac- 
ters were later adopted than the language. The characters again 
were less frequently used, and this, tliough true of all the languages 
of the world, speaks of a low state of civilization in tho oarb’er history 
of Bengal. Since tho breaking up of tho i)etty Hindu dynasties that 
ruled in Bengal, and the arrival of tho Muhammadans in tliia country, 
it sank into tho position of a third class subordinate province. 
Excluded from tho sunshine of the Emperors of Delhi and governed 
by everchanging Subahdars and Nawabs, Bengal oceui)icd an 
obscure comer in tho empire of Hindustan, and would have dwindled 
into a jungly forest, had not fate brouglit*the Briton to its shores. 
Energy had failed the ^engaUs for some centuries, and literature 
was a^ttiere name. 

Tht> signs are about eighty in number, and are therefore quite 
sufficient to represent all the sounds wluch had to be represented. 
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Whon the people came in contact with the Muhammadans who 
■were then the rulers of the land, sounds like t3, J puzzled the 
people, and they would have been obliged to invent if not new 
letters, at least such modifying signs as to indicate the peculiar 
sounds, had the real pronunciation of the same been preserved. The 
Urdu had occasion to roprcsout the Hindi sound IP and it soon 
adapted itself. The enervating influence of the climate, however, 
so far alFocted the Hindus, tliat soon after the period of the 
Vedas, the big sir that guttural sound so much resembling the Ara¬ 
bic (3 was lost, and not even a trace of its oxiateneo could now 
be found except in the very oldest works of Niruhta^ It is not 
for me to trace the several shades of change tlirough which the Na- 
gari has passed before it assumed tlio Bengali form. Sufiice it to 
say that the dfennocting link is the character known as Gaudiya 
found in some inscrii)tion8. 

The language, however, has undergone serious changes, and in 
its way has adopted so many foreign elements, that to eliminate 
them now is more than impossible. As the adoption of foreign 
words to represent new and foreign ideas rests with the common 
people, they are faster adopted and modified in sound than the 
adoption of foreign characters. All now words of a scientific or 
philosophictd nature are formed in the lahoratories of the learned, 
and the Sanscrit roots oi’O tlio elements of whieh they are com¬ 
pounds. Every nation with which the Bengftlis came in contact 
contributed more or less according to the duration of contact, to the 
enrichment of the language. 

The great bulk of the words of the language is Sanscrit, so 
slightly modified that the original Sanscrit words are in many in¬ 
stances identical with them, and in some may be easily detected, 
there being ordy throe cases in the Bongtdi and scarcely any varia¬ 
tion in the terminal modifications of tenses or persons of verbs. 

It is not very far from the truth to say that the Bengali language 
originated in the hearth wdth the illiterate women of the countiy, 
w'hose sliortness of breath and ignoranc^of the laws of grammar 
and untrained tongue and hasty attorance soon modified the original 
Sanscrit into a distinct, coarse and feminine dialect. Tho Pali and 
tlio Prakrit are the immediate degenerated descendants of the 
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Sanscrit. And to these we must l<K)k for a clue to the inexplicable 
forms of modern Bengali words. The Oatha language, however, is 
found useful to explain such cases where the segregation of the 
consonants of a compound and the interposition of an after ^ 
occur. Thus is in Gatha, Prakrita and Bengali, 

—^Sfr^r, forms arc evidently 

much older than ^P'sr and ifW. of which I shall speak horoaflor. 
Properly speaking, they are the real Bengali forms of the Sanscrit 
words and these contain in them a more peruianont form than 
and SfSr which are slang, provincialisius or offects of had ijrouun- 
ciation. To the Gatha* niay be traced all the variations of the 
verb^oJtf, which tho several dorivjitive dirdocts of the Sanscrit have 
given rise to. Sanscrit is in Gatha C^tfs, in Magudhi 

in Kharikoli CSiTcir, in Mnhdraslitiji "SITC^. iuTlindi and in 

Bengali ^?. Can wo trace to tho Galha tho Bengali (saso tor- 
minations ? in Gatha is ^13]' is Tlio ITiiidi 3:% 

and tho Bongali are derived from tho Gatha. is it 

from the Gathii fffSTTCSfl and ffanscrit SllCJTl ? 

Tho Pali and tJie Jh-akrita woj’o in use as early as tlio second and 
third fumtxu'ios before Clirist. They have their distinct grammar, 
though iu many instances the grammarian has failed to point out tho 
reasons for modifications iu several words. Tliey liavo derived aU. 
their words from tho Sanscrit, though many of them have lost tho 
originul import, and it is difficult to explaiu how tlie later moauings 
have arisen. 

Opinions differ as to tho pr<»per limits of tho Bengali langufigo. 
With some every Sanscrit word or comj)ound without the case affix 
is BongJili. Others again confine thomselvos to tho more commonly 
used terms. From the general tendency of modern Bengali writers, 
it appears that the former opinion has tho greater mimbor of sup¬ 
porters. With reference to the words imported or derived from 
foreign languages, some writers eliminate them altogether. Thus 
the word CSrT^P’^i^tl is rejected by tho more •orthodox writers, whilo 
others of a more utilitarian tendency adopt it for tho sake of its 
common and frequent use. Indeed it involves a serious liuguistic} 
question which has yet to bo solved. Excepting the slang and tho 

* J. A. S. vol. XXIII. p. 604. 
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techuical terms of the poorer trade, are words of other than Sanscrit 
origin, used by the people generally, to be considered as legiti¬ 
mate Bengali or such of them only as are in use in writing by the 
learned and the pedantic ? It must be noted here that the learned 
and the higher classes nse in ordinary conversation many words which 
tliey would not like to see in writing. The discussion has hither¬ 
to been limited to the use of Persian and Arabic words, but if those 
wliioh have been long incorporated in the language, are to be con¬ 
sidered as part and parcel of it, surely it cannot be right to condemn 
the use of words which have come into fashion, simply because 
they have been derived from foreign languages other than Persian 
and Arabic. The Bengali language is so very modern, and the 
works written in it are much more so, that the lengtli of the period 
of the uso of fiP^urticular word pannot be considered an argument 
cither for or against its adoption. 

The oldest works in Bongali are the Kavihanhana Ohandi^ the Clmi- 
tanyacliarMmrta, and the abstracts of the Mahibharaia and the ltd.- 
mmjana. The first two contain a grelit many words so awkwardly 
distorted that to a Bengali of the present age, they are unintelligible. 
Many of theso monstrosities have too much of the Udid and Rddha 
form in them. The refined composition of Bhdratavhandra, the 
popular poet of Bengal, who flourished in the beginning of the 
present century, is not free from such barbarisms. The tendency 
of present compositions, however, is towards purity. 

Lexicography in the true sense of the word is unknown in the 
Bengali language. Several dictionaries have been compiled within 
the last sixty years, and only a few can be said to go back still earlier. 
The idea of preparing a dictionary of the Bengali language, and 
that alpJiabeticaly arranged, was derived from the Europeans, 
who felt the want of it in studying the language. Before the advent 
of Europeans in this country, there was no dictionary, in short no 
literature except a dozen commonplace books. Short vocabularies 
w'ere first formed, and they were in Bengali and English# An exclu¬ 
sively Bengali dictionary originated with the School Book Society, 
and it was more of an elementary nature than of a comprehensive 
character. Within the last twenty yeai-s we have been furnished wit^ 
several volumes of dictionaries of the Bengali language. In the 
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formation of tlioso, no system or plan has huoii foUoirecl. 
pally tliey are compiliitiuria from Sansorit (lietioiiiivios, and tho com¬ 
mon coilotpiial distortions of many Sanscrit and foreign words liavo 
hoon insortod, without rhymo or reason, to sw(*ll tho bulk of tho 
\vsprlc. Indeed so little attention Jias boon giv(su in the soloeticiu of 
words, siiul so lilllo care has boon taken in nrrf#H;j;ing them, that tho 
seA'eral mo<liti(:ations of a word us prinumneed by tho illiterate have 
btM'ii put in, as no many distiiitit ami imlt'pend«‘nt w<trds. No coinpihir 
ot an Eng'lisli dictiouniy would dare put in hh-nr as a {Ustiiuit word 
from idea, tbough it is so ])i-ouonneed by many. The compiler of 
a llengnli dictionary, however, puls in the following 

and ^T^fl Jis so many distinct words. Words that have 
not rotfiiaed the oulirc Sansc rit form hav'o been by some regarded 
as Prakrit, though such forms :jre never to bo sfStoii in that lan¬ 
guage and othf'rs with etpial carehissnoss boon introdnc.od as (.►rigiua.l 
iJcngali. ludeoil the nogligenco is so greats, that in one diction.iry 
I Ihid the W(ml (n ine) markiid as a Prakrit word. 

It is ImM hy some that the; language of the ahorigin(*s of IJerigal 
lias largely cioitribati'il to tin* fonuation of modern Iiengali, and 
that thougli t^.iiiM'rlt forms tlu' nine-tenth jiart, or oven a greater 
]U’oportion, of the whole bulk of the language ; the caso-terininationa 
are tho relics of tlu' aborigbiul Ih-ugalis. This is not tlio place to 
discuss tho origin of tho language; itjoiust, however, bo admitted 
that luany of the (iase-terminalions can bo traced to the J’rakiit, 
a derivative of the Sanscrit, and tho rest may be oxjdainetl without 
recourse to f.mcifu! supposl lions. 

WitJi those i’ow profatory remarks on the formatlou of words in this 
language, 1 j)ro[>ose to give here a list of derivjitions wliich I 
liavo endeavoured to tracii to the) (Sanscrit or ollim’ buignages, 
and from tiino to time in subscapiont jmpers to di.-'ca^s the genealogy 
of ditlbront words. • 

In eommou conversation, it may be oliservcd ilmt the illiterate, 
and o.specially tho women of the bmer eltisses, eliminate the r 5" 
from words which contain it, or insert one in vian ds having none. In 
Prakrit tliLs is arrived at by a more coinproluMjsivi.* rule,* vk., that 
f-liarp consonant comitonml!; are filed otf tho ^ilision of the tiaal 

* Covvetfs i’nikn't (<minniiu. 
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letter and the reduplication of the second. Thus for in Sanscrit, 
we have in Prakrit, as well in the older dialect Pali; so for 
?pi6'-?P‘5Sr; In short, this application of the laws of eupho¬ 

ny is to bo found in all strong vocalic languages, and in tliose in 
which pronunciation is slurred, indistinct, and hasty. And thou^ 
wo know every od#;ate<l Bengali colls the mirror in common con- 
veraation from the vulgar pronounce it as 'srt^rfJT. 

8ome again go so far as to transpose the r and call it Simi¬ 
larly becomes sfs? is common both to the liigh and tho 

low, tliough it is derived from Prakfita Sanscrit C'Sfl. Hero it may 
be noticed that in Prakrit and Bengali, the diphthong vowels*^ and 
are simplifrod into distinct sounds of and constituents 
of the compound sound, and sometimes one of those simple sounds 
is oven elided, as in Sanscrit is in Prakrit, and in 

Bengali. This elimination of tho as in '5lT?rf8', is used by tho 
very loMHist classes. Tho ^ is loft out in such words as and 

7 JT 5 , and thoy are in Bengali and or 5Ttir, 

as also or Tho double Tf in is evidently 

owing to tho lulu of pronunciation in Sanscrit, which lays 
down that tho consonant preceding a compound is always to 
be doubled; so also consonants following a visarya. As regards 
from ^JT^. iii Bengali and XT are generally interchan¬ 
geable, as C'^lt'sr^l from ' Tho same may be said of ^ 

and ?, ^ and Comiiounds of a liquid and an aspirate are goiio- 
rally modiliod in Pali, lhakrit, and Bengali by elision of the former. 
The Sanscrit becomes in all three, as also Tt^, and 
Here in the derivation of tho dialectic form we 
find a duo to the custom peculiar in Bengol of jwonounciiig conso¬ 
nant compounds of "sr in a manner so as to give a nasal sound to 
it. The only exceptions to this are *rt9rsr5?t, 7rT5^?P. In 

Sanscrit and nwdern Hindustani, the after ^ is distinctly pro¬ 
nounced. 

To tho Prakrit many 6f tho Bengal forms may bo traced w'hich 
cannot bo so easily rofen’ed to the Sanscrit. 


Thus tho Bengali numerals : 
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Sanscrit 

Pr.ikritn 

BongiiU 




ft 1 




^1% 

1%^ 

^iaT?r 


PT<r 

-St^p 


'«^T5 

1 

w 


y 



J 



m 





mfm 




*0 


5J5I 



j 


’TT?’? 

^t?r 


C’5?C5l 




CM*Ji 






c^T»t 



*tci5?r 

^^TW*T 


^t^t?r 






»IT^H 



'511 



ffi*t 





fid 

*T. 


Buell words as andTTl^*! aro ovidontly derived from ii| 35 |%\*r 
and lu tlio musvtira is lirst elided as in ^*f from 

ai\d tlie final vowel of «P Leiiig-^elided, if assumes tho 
form of ITus form is found in Hindustani, 

w'liicli lias for twenty-one. In Jlougali, a loss maaculino 

and more ouphonie language, in the strong sound of the long t 
is slig’htly and gradiially flattonod, till it heeomes 08^*1, which again 
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hy a luodififation Locomos ItkIoocI, whonthe Bengalis 

speak amongst tliomsolvos, it is very tlilPienlt to the very Hut 
sound of wliich they simply use to coniieet tho eonsouants ?P 
and »f. is or where W is elided. The numerals 

hoiji fifty-oijo to lU'fcy-oigilt are all fonuatious with standiiig lor 
lifty and (fa fi), (^ 1 ) &(!., i)roi;oding. In cu- 

pliony ‘^'f after W, ?r, and 5 is Jiavsh, and hence instead of 
wo liavo &c. In the is 

douldod as tho original form fa^T^ jiad a compound fa iwocoding 
The I'rakrii, rulo is : l)efore two <5onsonants a long vowol is 
shar][Kniod, and if tlio long v(tw(d is rotainod, ono of tho consonants 
is elidod as tsr9[9f for 1^5[?r for ’^<0' for a]id for 

and a sliort vowol before two consonauts is owawiona i!y 


lengtheiiotl, and ono of tho consoiiaiita omitted, as for The 
llindustanis, however, have retained tho forms 

The Bengali form Sit (a grttup of hvi?) i« evidently a 
^C(»iTupti(m of the Sunstait -KSPl; of .such forms a.s -ifSh^PTf &(J., 

more iieroafter, From tho ubovo derivations, it ap])eais that tlio 
Ilimli has derived all its nnmovals from Trakrit, while tlie Bengali, 
though not from tlie fsans<Tit diroot, yot not frfUJitUo Briikrit eltlior. 
It has to be di’cided whether it IkS justifiable to draw the conclusion 


that Bengali is a language indepondont of the Prakrit and eoii- 
tezuporuuooiis with it? But tho mass of ovidoncai on tho other sido 


is so great zis to leave no doubt wbatever of ji.s (b-awliig birgnly 


from the Prakrit. That llie Bongiili Ls an independent derivative 
of tho Sanscrit, is tenable under the supposition tJiat the rules of 
derivation in Bengali are simihu* to those of the Prakrit. At all 
events the snbjz'et is opcui to discussion. 

Many distorlioiis met with both in Prakrit and Bengali words 
may be triiced to the law s of Sandhi <»f J^unscrit grammaof’. *T}iu.s, 
w'hou nil aspirate consonuiikbecomes doubled, ono of tlicmi bocomes 
a simple ono, 

Siunscrit in Piv'ikrit instead of being '5rf?ni?1 isjssrt^c^, and 

in Bengnli - so is —it^ffviin — 

®ii‘^ii^trly, a siinplo consonant is changed 
into jin nspinite, —T7|r. 

In the Bengali nmuoral ilfi? derived from tho vowol ^ in 
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gt Prakrit or U in lionjfali has taken tho place of >£. TIiur 

Tho study of thoso foi-ms is to Phi- 
lolt>g-y what tho science of Embryology is to Natural History. Tho 
classification into gen(n*a is greatly assisted by the oniLryonic forms 
whicli the aTiinifils uiidoi'go, and it is then only that Ihoir roso«tl»lanco 
to the allied gonera or species is most vividly t'xhibiti'd. The 
other day, sorac small seedlings of Arlocarpn') indicKH, the .Taek- 
fruit, ill my garden throw out loaves so i)evfei tly serrated in tho 
uiuiuier of t]ios(5 of the bread-fruit, that I was at oiieo struck with 
the Kijaihirity, and on <'.\ldbiling it to a fi*i(‘ud of niiin^, ho olfseiTed, 
that though not himself a seiiuitifie man to apju'tu iato tho close ro- 
latioiiwhich existed bet ween the two dissimilar leaves, it had always 
I.Hsm a puzzle to him. lleturning to ^T^I* from this form eim ho 
explained as in Hanserit 8fOufM ; for is formed in the phu*e of ^ and 
there is a rule in ^fuffdharodhx, stating tlitit th(' ebiisonaiits formed 
in places of vowels can again be transfo^Tued int<i those vowels. 
Eor ^ wo got ^ - for for ff>r c?i as also j-otivorsoly for 

^ for ^Jt is ijiterestitig to note that is proiuame(ul 

as ytMind "iS + "^7 ~ ^ wt. From this it may bo olisorved tiiat the 
soiled of is not j\ hut //«, and that the Ileugali eustoni of pro- 
nouneingifctisy is to he traced to tin? Prakrit ivhere is ; 

and though in Yajuiwoda tho ■?! is always jirononneod asy. May wo 
hazard a siiggi-stion iliat since tho aboriginal brahmans of Bengal 
were wholly Yajnrvedl< , they havo given to tho Bengali thoy sound 
of ^ ? A learned lu’.ilimaii bi'iiig asked why ^ In Hanserit’hoeamo 
W in Prakrita, very coolly replied, “It is because tho women wore so 
much addicted to pan-chew itig.” Tims again— 

^%r— ^ ciiT^b ^•5T^ - c^ts?r. 

It has been noled above that the Sanscrit is in 

Prakrit. Instane-es of such breaking up of tho particles of a w ord 
lire not rare. They tire in eoiiformity wdth Prakrit rules. Thus 
the Sansent is in ]b\;krit and 2fT«l is HfTPt in 

Bengali and ^fs is is al.'.o 

is MtitI? and is tSimilarly 5^ is ET^TTl 

in Prakrit and 15»t>r^1 in P>cngali. is is 

is is and 'flsvj is SfSTlT from 

and from Prakrit and yanseril SiTt'iisj. 
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Then by Sandhi forte consonants are changed into lenes as also 
fortes or lenes of one class into lenes or fortes of another. 

f^eil from Prakj-itafJTffecen from Sanscrit vUCJffSrv—. 

is^tfaais Hindi, iptsrl— 

fir?r—f^?PT?r, uTtir— V^t— 

In many of tlio above, Hindi forms may be detected, several of 
wliich point to a greater intimacy with Prakrit than Bengali. The 
Hindi form moaning sub-acid in taste, has a close resemblance 
to *4rt^ moaning to oat. The word appears to have been extended 
to the later meaning sub-acid in taste, as to the Hindustani it is a 
stimulant to eating. Tlio word literally means that which 

is to be oaten or licked. Its present meaning, however, is a sub-acid 
acrid pie. In Bengali, words are easily contracted and harsh 
sounds often eliminated, ^eri is from the Prikyit from the 

Sanscrit gJ^fsT, from iTiT and from 

ft ^ 

Words ending with a compound consonant and tho vowel *, in 
passing from Sanscrit to Prakrit and Bengali generally drop tho 
consonant; as, from sfTt from <1^ from 

—; thus in'?'—nftm—— 

wt—irtt—wnf, 

c«Px<Pt. 

In compliance witli tho general rule about the fortes and 
lenee of one class changing into fortes or lenes of another, 
tho following changes may be observed ; 

The Hindi form is evidently from tho Prakyit CWtsil, 

Sanscrit CPftsiU It is important to notice how the original 
meaning has been lost. Again —^Vftfei^r—are in¬ 

stances of substituted by n;. The Prakrit has only chqi^ed 
the ^ into ^ ; sucli change is still observed in Sanscrit grammar, 
and several Sanscrit words up to the present day are sjjelt in 
both ways ifir ia also and very often the ^ stfliuds for K, 

as in TTBH and ^W9(. As an instance of ^y=9r, we have the word 
(Hindi) from the Piukrit '3i^T'6, Sanscrit In this 

we find that cf in Sanscrit is changed to <6 in Prakrit. But 
most peculiar is the change of 9( into and ^ into In tracing 
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* the change of flf to 9f, wo have to suppose on intermediate step 
«•««., that of edianging it into Now amongst the cerebrals ^ has 
the same value that ff has amongst the gutturals and, as stated 
before, lenes of one class are changed into lenes of another. » Now 
since ^ 9r, and being equal to is also equal ST. In the 

change of to ^ w.e have only to noticio tJiat the fortis is 
changed into a lenis of the same class. Thus the Sanscrit is 

in Prakrit and Bengali. 

The following is a list of words simUaidy derived ;— 


Sanscrit 

Prakrit 

Bongah' 




C?PT^ ' 

j* ■ 

f ) 

cafiT^r 

CSIT^® * 



10^ 




csrTs 





\ 


<f9l 






?rTf^ 




^3 


Sfvgl 



3i^,7rj 


In deriving from the Sanscadt we observe that the 

Sanscrit ^ is changed into ^ in Bengali and ? in Prakrit, and 
that both derivative languages have elided the anmvdra, the 
liquid*lir after as well as and have instead longthoned the 
vowel into 'ucT; WT^I Bengali, TfTi?l Prakrit. 

From the word ^ is the Bengali infinitive Ttr?rl, and is 
exclusively •used to indicate a dead body. • 

In the following the aspirate '3, a dental fortis, is chaii^jod in¬ 
to the simple a cerebral fortis. 

^1—^1—^T?r, ^Tt. 

In the following, and the liquid ^ are eliminated. 
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"STS'! 5#1— 

Here the shha for which the poet ISalid^a was 
abused by his spouse may be cited as an oxamido of bad pronuncia¬ 
tion “ 

The following is an instance of a lenis standing for a fortis, 

The aspirate is sometimes found to stand for the aspirate 

; and in some instances for «r, 

55^^—51.^ or ^ 

4 . 


Sanscrit 

Prakrit 

Bengali 

?BQf1 

# 

?is^l 



(Hindi) 



mm (Hindi) 




In Sandhi, ^ takes the place of the palatal *t. But as in Pra- 

krit a great confusion 

exists between 

tho throe sesy wo have Bio 

following— 



Sanscrit 

Prakfit 

Bengali 





^6gc?rl 



^T<r>8 

rr^l, C¥C5T 

The compound ’flp is i)ronouncod in threo ways, as ksh, kkli, and 

chchh, i. e.^ and as 


Thus wo have :— 



Sanscrit 

Prakrit 

Bengali 








c®tt 


9PT9■^ 


5T?r, f 

in^aal 




mm 





In -tew, the Vf is chan 

god according to the rido aln>vo luentiouod 

into IS and the lifpiid ^ is dropped. 


Ah stated More, -sucli harsh coiupounds are softemed in the 


derivative lamrungos. as—' 
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nf»«r 














In tho word or tliolaw oftransmiitability of letters 

is cai’riod to the maximum : it is evidently a corruption of 
where Tf is changed to , and to ST, and lastly si to if or « ; some, 
however, derive it from vfl^sf 

In some cases, ^ stands for 5, as ijlJV and in others for 

as ^t«P1 from 

The ?r is changed into ^ or '8, as— 



cir^?r 


cm? 

cinr^sr 


iK 





In the following ?r stands for Jif?r, In the word 

ff the second 1T, being is changed into ^1 in Bengali, 

The following is a list of some words traceable to the Prakrit. 








f 5N 





83>n 

^at 


tv 

9f*f9 

as’tC*?! 

v«rc«9T 



VTfksi 



VTt 

>« 

• 

• 

3#«1 

f«aii 1 

Vt«l 


[mwj 




^sr (v'^) 


«TJ1 

4 . 

vt«i 
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ffnr 

sti 

c^m 

c«rrwTT?¥i 

"csn^n 


cmv 

c«tt^ 



faiwift 


CTStr:^ ) 

CiWfj ? (Hmdi) 

ffC^^ ^ 


CVK^ ) 

?rT6i:® 



? 

IP 

g^ 



'siQf*!*! 

fOT 

fw?f 

rfifl 




%. 


c®« 

C^T-pf 

W 

c®T?r 


^c»ri 

d^ 



6T«P1 

Slf9T 



51^ (f«) 

’sr^tf^ciTl 

51^ (#t?l) 

TTTS? 

TR 

siiTR, Jrr'Siri 

C^ 

CSfT^I 

C5J1 

%vsi 


a* 


^sr 




^s?T?, c«m?, cw 


^i[\ 



C'SW 

c^»r 



CW'SJ 




•pit 




«Jtwi,^^i 


<frwv 







cm 



(Hindi) 

ld^ 


L « 



arfirt^'irl 

irfl«i 
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?ii[f?r'«ii 



^Trc?i 

^T?r 


«Tin 

-WIFI 

infm 

f«55?\ 

f«w?r 


sr^sT 

CT't^T , 


«r^?r 

caitj 


srCHBl 

m 

srsa 

SIC^I 

WT?ir, cm 






wT?rT?sl 



•w*V 

'WTTETar^sT, ’^taiTT^sr 


iif7‘5t*i9rt^ 

• 


515C 




<»?tK 

‘ ^ 


TpeiTt 

awwTir 


# 

^?i1 


f^»i 







^T« 

^Vf 



’9PnT‘l 


ww 



WTflgl 

«lT9f® 

«IT^S 

«ilCWF 

«IT^1 


WITeel, ^ 

^:5T«T«T 

»i»T9r 

w«t9r 


cTST^sr 

(Hindi) 

ftZl 


sfT^i (Hindi) 


wm^t 

wti 

^?raT*i 



i^\3Fi:«i 


fWWJST 

^wt?r 

f«WTi:?r1 

4ft« 




nv 

<K 

an? 

cwt 

SIT^I 

«rmi 

m 
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?^»lt 

?fn 


JS*i\ 

c^«»1 (Hindi) 





f5^S 

C»R1, 9r«5( 

»r^«i 

CB!T«t 


irTTJ? 

CTT5I 

114 

^3P\ 



3Bsr!^ 

zv!t 

^fsr 



?rwi 

^T?JV 


7Tft?r 

«* 


f^alir (Hindi) 

f«rw 





f^?T9T 

C73H\ 

cs^\ 




C7t^l 

^srf« 

C^siT^t 

^911 

&. ^ 

51^11 ' 


3f\5rTi, ^nr 


#rr?riii 


*5«ft9r 

f^r^csfl 

f*I?T4T, »fJT9T 

»5^*v 

f*i^ 




^ f»[5i» wi 

.TTTSIS 

f»I«»T5T 

f^siTsT 


^^C?1 

c«tt?r 

*[5> 



c^rT^«ii 




5T::J51 



^f«8r 




¥Qr*»i 

«eai 







' f^=«ll 

ft?! 







^*f8 




CS(Vi) 

>« 
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In the following the original meaning has been lost. Thus 
literally means ‘information,’ and its iiresent meaning is 
a kind of sweetmeat, a confection of chhdnd, which is always 
carried by persons sent to enquire after the health of Mends and 
relations residing at a distance. Similarly, the word '5'^ meant to 
enquire, but it now means ‘ presents of sweetmeats, fruits, clothes, 
&c., made to friends or relatives.^ 

Amongst five l^jjothers, the first is designated 7^, moaning oldest, 
the second literally intermediate, the third (is it a derivation 
from tlio Persian «?y«w==lhlrd ?). The fourth is 5!T, evidently derived 
from ^i3r=now, aud the last It is intoiustiiig to notice how 

the word »r came to ho applied to tho fourth of a group consisting 
of more than four mombora. 

• Tho Sanscrit word vnt as well as its two derivatives ’trv?! 
are in use in Bengali, but they indicate throe distinct objects. The 
the original Sanscrit word, is applied to tiio old form of tho wator- 
pdt now in use, only for religious purposes. is amotal wuter-pot 
smaller tlian tlieir^l, and C9!T^1, c^c?r1, and 

are difierently formed water-pots. is derived from 

to kiss, to drink wdtli tlie lips or rather to sip, a pe¬ 
culiar sound used for quieting horses by drawing air through tightly 
closed lips. The infinitive is evidently a contraction of 

though some b^a slight modification in spelling make it 
and have tried to derive it from and the proverb 
■l|src?r'5i'S?1 being misunderstood has caused tlio idea. comes 

frrom spherical, tlio shape of the pot. appears to bo tli6 

oldest among these, and this form of a pot is out of fashion. It 
means sweetened, and the brim of the vessel being turned into a 
lip, it sweetens as it were the liquid drawn from it. and 
(C®Tl^) both literally mean pieces of stone, their present application^ 

. however, is to a set of grinding apparatus, the slab of stone is 
and the grinding roller again, a derivation of ^513 a ma¬ 

chine, is a‘pair of circular grinding stones.* 

and are from and respectively, meaning 

made by one’s own hands, and the offals of one’s dish, Boilod rice 
is thei-efore and a remnant of a piece of bread after a part of it 

has been eaten is in Ilindi)? 
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ClpT^, as stated before, is a comiption of the Sanscait a 

water-snake. It is now used to indicate the innocuous water-snaho 
as well as a powerless man. comes from cotton, and 

here the material has given name to the cloth made from it. Its 
present signification, however, is more extensive. It is in Bengali 
a generic term for cloth, means that which is washed, and as 

the piece of doth round the w'aist of a Bengali is the only part of his 
dress %vhich he has to change about four time% or oftener in a 
<lay, that piece of doth is by par excellence called ^'51 comes 

from ^31 a thread. It is now used exclusively to represent cotton 
thread, and doth made of cotton is as distinguished 

£i‘om 

is c«T^1 in Hindi, and appears to bo part of the Sanscrit 
. word *^^1, a pair of shoes> * 

moans cassien of milk, separated by boiling it with an acid. 
It is derived from to break uj), to tear asunder, and tlio com¬ 
pound supports this derivation. 

^TifT^r (Chinese almond), (English gourd), 

(Guzrat elephant), appear to bo misnomers. The first 
is no more an almond than it is diinose. Its more rustic name 
is or (field almond, or field lentils), which ex¬ 

presses its nature better than the other term. The 
is called because crews of vessels ^ore them up beforo they 

leave the i)ort for the sea, as it can be preserved as long as the 
potatoe without getting rotten. The name, however, may mislead, 
wore we to consider it as an introduced fruit, as also the word 

(Indiarubber tree). The Hindi word siTp© ( traveller’s 

gourd) is a clue to its origin. The people of obscure villages have 
preserved its real name sweet-gourd. 

and C5?'t, as stated above, are both denved from the Sanscrit 
figW, but in Bengali is ‘ to tear,’ and is to divide lon¬ 
gitudinally. Thus the slit of a pen is its f5|r. ‘ 

are derivatfves of the Sanscrit TPT^i to crack, 

to boil, as also to break by frying, as in a kind 

of lentil that cracks when fried. is a cucumber which bursts 
when ripe. 
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aro derived from *r^^, which word is also in 
use in Bengali. in Bengali is a hackney—carriage, and 

a cart on two wheels drawn by bullocks. 

I will conclude tliis my first paper on vemaoulfu’ derivations with 
a few words derived from the modern European languages. 

Prom the Portuguese, ■pfTt^, c<PWr?rl, f9f?r3t1 and'i^^TfSt. 

Prom the Prench, ijpain == bread). 

Prom the English, ^t>r, 

and 
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^tracts from leftP! s addres8(‘d hi/the "Ri&y. T.‘ Foultcks, Chaplain of 
Veperi/y io the Chief Secretan/ to Government, Jhhrt St. George, dated 
l^th Mag, and 2Gth June, 1869, regarding three eels of Copper 
Sasanams ducorered in \M Vizagapatam Dktrieta.* 

“ I have the honor to return the throo sots of copper-plates and 
the package of printed impressions, together with the letters of the 
Collectors of Vizagapatam and Nelloro, which were sent to me with 
that momorandum, and to send herewith, a translation, of the oldest 
of the three copper-plate inseriiitions which accomiianied^that letter. 

“ In referring to these copper-plate sets in this letter, I will call 
them No. 1, No. 2, and No. 6, in the order of their date. 

No. 1, which may he distinguished hy its thinner plates, and 
the greater boldness of the characters inscribod on them, is a grant 
of a village called Kalvakonda, in the district of Dimila, made by 
Vishnu Vardhana Maharaja to two brahman brothers, Vibhnu 
Sharmma and Madhava fi harmm a, to be converted into a brahman 

settlement, in commemoration of an eclipse of the moon. 

• 

• Publlshod iu the Journal by oider of the Council. Impressions taken 
from the throe Sasanams described by the Rev. Mr. Poulkes, as also a large 
set of impressions of other copper Sasanams in the Central Mnsenm, Madras, 
have been received from the Madras Government bhrongh the Government of 
India, and are now preserved in the Society’s Library. Tsz Mnnoft. 

91 
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** Several princes of the name of Vishnu Vardl&ha have reign¬ 
ed in Southern India; hut the present grantor is identified in these 
plates as the younger brother of Satyashraya of the Ohalukya dy¬ 
nasty. 

This dynasty was founded by Jaya Sinba, who invaded the Dec- 
can about the beginning of the fifth century, A. D., but was defeat¬ 
ed by Trilochana, king of the Pallavas, who were then, the domi¬ 
nant race in tliose parts, Jaya Sinha’s posthumous son, Vishnu 
Vardhana, subsequently reversed his father’s misfortune, and esta¬ 
blished himself in the kingdom of ICuutala, the capital of which 
was Kalyan, which still exists in the neighbourhood of Beder in 
the Nizdm’s territory, where his descendants reigned down to 
the close of the twelfth century, A. D. His great-grandson, 
Kirtti Varmma, had two sons, Satyashraya, who succeeded to the 
throne of Kalyan, and Vishnu Vardhana, the donor of inscription 
No. 1. 

“ On the death of Kirtti Varmma, there appears to have been 
some political disorder at Kalyan ; for Satyashraya did not succeed 
his father until after his uncle, Mangalisa, had reigned for some 
time. It was probably in consequence of this usurpation, that the 
younger son, the grantor of No. 1, was induced to push his own 
fortunes at a distance from the scene of the family troubles. What¬ 
ever may have been the cause of the emigration, tliis Vishnu 
Vardhana, who is sumamed Kuhja, or Little, went eastwards into 
the Telugq districts below the ghauts, and conquered Vengiparam, 
the capital of the country, between the rivers Godavery and Kistna, 
and founded the dynasty of the Western Ohalukyas, whose capital 
was subsequently fixed at Eajahmundry, and whoso territory ulti¬ 
mately extended from Ganjam to Nellore, over which they reigned 
down to the latter half of the eleventli century A. D. 

** The Agraharam of Kalavakonda which was b^towed by grant 
No. 1, appears to have been swept away during this long interval, 
or its name has been changed. T have made several inquiries 
about it, from jiersons* acquainted with the neighbourhood of its 
probable site, but unsuccessfully. 

“My search for Dimila, the district in which this village was 
situated, has been more successful. The Collector of Visagiapatan^ 
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has been kind enough to make inquiries for me in his district, and 
I have received the following letter from him:— 

* Vizagapatamy Vlth Mapy 1869. 

‘ After making aU inquiries on the subject of your letter of the 
4th Moi'ch, I regret to be unable to assist you in your researches. 
The Sasanam in question was found near the village of Cheeparu- 
pilli, but there are no traces in the neighbourhood of any Agraha- 
ram called Kolvakondah. 

‘ There is a village called Dimila in the talook of Sarvassiddy, 
about five miles from the coast, and about eighty-five milea to the 
soutli of Cheepurupilli, which at one time was of more importance 
than now, and may have been the head-quarters of a district.’ 

“The present grant is not dated, but the period of Vishnu 
Vardhanna’s conquests is ascer|ainable from other sources. A 
grant made by his grandfather Pulakesi, which is in the British 
Museum, bears the date 411 of Salivaliana’fiera, corresponding with 
489, A. and a similar grant by his own brother, Satyashraya, is 
in the possession of a Jaiua Guru at Haidardbdd, and bears the 
dato 534 of Salivahana, or A. D. 612. The date of No. 1 may 
thus be fixed about tho beginning of the 7th century A. D., and 
this set of copper-plates will, therefore, be about twelve hundred 
years old. 

“ The language of this grant is Sanscrit, and the character in 
which it is written, is a devehjped form of that which is found in 
the inscriptions on the topes and caves of Central and Western 
India. 

“ It appears from Mr. Master's letter to Government of the 30th 
October, 1867,' forwarding these copper-plates, that he had * tried 
every means of deciphering the characters by sending them to some 
of the learned J*undit8 in tlje Maharaja of Yizianagram’s service, 
but without success.’ Before attempting to decipher the plates 
myself, I also similarly tried to find some one in Madras or the 
neighbourhood who could read this character; and I have been 
equally unsuccessful. It is much to be regretted, that this 'and 
other cognate ancient alphabets of India, should have become so 
generally a dead letter, and that consequently the inscriptions on 
grantsifike the present one, and on the walls of temples, &c., should 
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be incapable of being read by learned natiTCB, who could moet 
readily turn these almost solitary memorials of the ancient history * 
of their country to proper account, 

** Plates No. 2, and No. 3, are similar grants of villages to 
brahmans. Both of them are written in the Sanscrit language, and 
the mixed characters used in them are of two somewhat later forms 
of that in which No. 1 is written; but the engraving of No: 2 and 
No. 3, is of an inferior hind and carelessly done, and, therefore, 
the forms of some of ihe letters cannot always be fixed with cer¬ 
tainty. Several of the letters are also partially or wholly obliter¬ 
ated. Some of the letters of the Devanagari character are intro¬ 
duced in these two grants, while the corresponding letters of the 

* cave, alphabet,’ seem to be quite familiar to the engraver. This 
seems to show that, at the time w^en these grants were made, the 
Devanagari alphabet was growing into use, but had not yet super¬ 
seded the older characters. 

“ No. 2, which is the shorter of the two inscriptions on the 
thicker plates, having only tliree sides of writing, is a grant of a 
village, the name of which I hav^ not been able to make out, by 
Shri Ananta Varmma Deva, the son of Shri Jaya Varmma Deva, 
to a brahman named Vishnu Sharmma of the Gautama Jatra, to 
commemorate an eclipse of the moon. 

“ No. 3, is a similar grant of the village of Pankipachri to 
Ajyashthamayya Sharmma, the son of Susugaya Sharmma, of the 
Sohita Gotra, by Shri Eajendra Varmma Deva Eaja, the son of 
Ananta Varmma Deva, (the donor of No. 2,) the son of Jaya Varm¬ 
ma Deva, to commemorate an eclipse of the sun. 

“I have not been able to identify the series of princes here 
named. A king of the name of Jaya Varmma Deva, the only one 
of this name which 1 can find, reigned jn Malwa ii^ A. D., 1143 > 
but his pedigree does not correspond with that of these grants. 

* Deva Eaja’ was a common title of one of the dynasties of the 
Orissa princes ; but thq donors of these grants are mot amongst 
them,” 

Translation of Inscription No, 1. 

Prosperity. The royal moon risen above the ocean of the 
glorious Chalakya race, whose two lotusdike feet glitter with the 
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radiance of the gems of the crown of riTol kings bowing down 
^ before him like creeping plants, defeated by his frowns, is the illus¬ 
trious Satyashraya Yallabha Maharaja. 

His beloved yohnger brother, the sunnounter of difficulties, who 
has succeeded in penetrating inaccessible fortresses situated in the 
midst of plains, lakes, forests, and mountains ; the cow of plenty, 
raining down showers of wealth upon distressed and poverty- 
stricken brahmans; the crocodile bannered one, (the Hindu Cupid,) 
who by his beautiful form inspires young maidens with love; the 
destroyer of the spirit of misery, (Kali) drovming it in the whirl¬ 
pools of the ocean of his benefactions; adorned with unsullied and 
highly distinguished glory arising out of its many wars and con¬ 
quests ; reverenced throughout the world like Menu, full of renown 
like Prithu, and accounted wise as Vrihaspnti; orthodox wor¬ 
shipper of supreme Brahma, the illustrious Vishnu Vardhona 
Maharaja issues his commands in this present matter to the assem¬ 
bled heads of families inhabiting the village of Kalvakonda, in the 
district of Dimila, as follows:— 

In order to promote his own religious merit, length of days, 
good health, and famo, on account of the eclipse of the moon which 
took place in the month of July, the above-named village has boon 
granted to Vishnu Sharmma and Madhava Sharmma of the Gautama 
tribe and the Jaittiriva sect, of the village of Chejhuplara in the 
district of Plaiki, learned in the Vedas, Vedangas, Itikasas, Pura- 
nas,pharma Shastras, and many other technical books, the sons 
of Durga Sharmma, zealous in the performance of tlie rites of his 
order as prescribed in his own section of the Veda which he has 
thoroughly studied, and the grandsons of Brahma Sharmma, a 
successful student of the Vedas and Vedangas, to be converted 
into a brahman settlement (Agraphora) free of all taxes. 

Let no one molest them in the enjoyment of it; in accordance 
with the following two verses of the Jyona Gita: 

• , • 

Firsts Lands have been bestowed by many persons ,* 

By many also they have continued to be protected; 
Whosoever and whatsoever those lands may have been, 

He has obtained a corresponding reward. 
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Secondlyf The bostower of land shall be happy in heaven, 
For sixty thousand years : 

And both he who resumes it, 

* And he who concurs in the act, * 

Must dwell in hell for the same number of years. 


Notes on the Antiquities of the Ndlti, the Assia^ and the Mahdhin&yaka 
hills of Cuttack.—By lidhu CnANniiAs'EicuARA BXNtruj’f, Deputy 
Mayistrate^ Jdjapdr. 

[Road 3rd Aaguat, 1870.] 

The foliowing*notos are takojj from my diarj^ of an otHcial tour 
dui’ing the last cold weather, when T had scarcely any leisure to 
devote to antiquarian researches. My object in putting them 
together, is more to stimulate, than to satisfy, the curiosity of the 
reader regarding a few of the out-of-the-way antiquities of a dis- 
tnet which has been, for the last two thousand years, famous for its 
peculiar architecture and unrivalled temples. 

The ruins inspected, occur on the summits of three ranges of 
hills, two of which are situate in the centre of the district, and the 
other on its western border. The names which, the natives give 
to these ranges are—(1) Assia (marked Assiali in the maps). (2) 
N61ti, and (3) Mahdbinayaka. ^ 

The Assia range runs in a south-easterly direction in the 
*Alamgir estate of Parganah Alti, throwing out spurs towards 
the west and the east. Near the centre of the range, there is 
an open space, lower than the surrounding heights, and which 
communicates with the plains towards the east. This passage 
forms, as it were, the key to the fortified places on the peaks. 
The range is acoessiblb from the village of Bar-chana on the Trunk 
Bipad, and is about 27 miles to the N. E. of Cuttack. 

The Nalti Hill is merely a spur of the Assia range, but is 
separated from the latter by the stream of the Birupd, which flows 
between them ; the hill stands on the north-western borders of the 
Matcadnagai* parganah. 
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The Mah&bindyaka Hill has also another name, 

This is the high hill of C^l’ah Darpan which, in almost all weathers, 
is visible from tho‘ banks of the Mah5nadi near Cuttack. 

Ndlti Giri, The name Nalti is said to be merely a con’uption 
of the Arabic word In^nat (cu**!) or “ curse,so named from a tra¬ 
dition hereafter detailed. Tho hill has two peaks. of unequal 
height, bearing little vegetation, except a few sandal trees, being 
the only places in Oiiasa whore that valuable plant is met vdth. 
On tho lower peak, I found tlie ruins of two very ancient stimc- 
tures, placed at the distance of about four hmufrod yards from each 
other. One of these stands on a bold prominence, the heads and 
sides of tho rocks around being bald, raoss-coverod, and jagged. The 
ruins ap^ioar to be tho remains of an old Buddhist temple; they con¬ 
sist of massive slabs of granite wli^tenod with age. The “ maudapa” 
or porch, is a complete ruin, portions of monolithic pillars 7 to 8 
feet in height, onlj’ standing on the corners of the basomont with the 
figure of a Hindu (?) god cut in the pedestal of one. The structure 
had been raised on a substantial foundation, and it is probable 
that some other force than the wasting influence of time only, has 
boon at work to pull it down. This appears tho more probable 
from tho ruins of a Musnlmdu’s tomb standing by, perhaps built 


from tlie debris of the more anciont building. 

The other stn^ure, which stands on tho pass between the two 
peaks, was built on precisely the same plan as the first, consisting 
of a porch and a cella, surmounted by a small pyramidal tower. 
This is in a bettor state of preservation. The roof of the porch 
has given way, but that of tlie cella still stands. It has no 
columns, and is formed of solid walls with niches in the interior 
for the figures of Buddha or “ Anaiita Purushotlama,” as the people 
on the spot call them. The figures aro all erect, about five foot in 
height, holding in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut in 
high relief. The other hand is mutilated; so is tlie nose. The 
eyes have all a meek expression, and the qurled hair is tied with a 
fillet round the middle of the head. Tho ears, breast, arms, 
and wrist have ornaments similar to those of the figures in the 

J. 

Bhubanesvar and other old temples of Orissa; the style of their 
execution point clearly to the same age and tlie same state of the 
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art. There are inscriptions on the stone behind the shouldersi 
and in one instance near the feet. I found it difficult either to 
decipher or to copy them, but I thought the style of writing^to be 
the same as I found in anotlier part of the hill and which will be 
noticed below. In front of this temple, there is a brick pillar. It 
is round, but encirded at places by raised rings, and has also small 
niches, and projecting bricks intended for ascension. 

4 

On the higher peak and on the highest point of the Nalti Giri, 
at an elevation of about 1000 feet above the surrounding country, 
I found the ruins of a round building. Three ciroular layers of 
stone are alone to be seen now, which formed the base of the 


temple. In the middle of this platform, there are traces of three 
other layers, and a number of cut stones lie scattered round it, 
among which I found a slab, bearing an inscription of ten lines. I 
had not time enough to copy the inscription, but I found no diffi¬ 
culty in removing it to my tent, and hope to submit it to the Society 
shortly. 

About five hundred feet below the above point on the western 
slope of the hill, there is a place called the “ Hdthi-kh&l” or the 
elephant hole or cave. I have no doubt there was formerly a large 
cave cut in the rock at this place, the roof of which must have 
come down, the hiU itself having been disturbed by an earthquake 


whence the tradition at this place of its being cursed. I saw six 
figures of Buddlia of the same size and height,^tanding in a line. 


portions of their legs up to the knee having gone down or been 
filled up l5y the fall of the cave, in front of which they must origi¬ 


nally have stood. These frgures are four feet in height (from knee 


to head) and cut in slabs of sandstone, two feet three inches in 


breadth. They appeared to be very old, and enveloped in milk- 
white moss that had very nearly filled up the lines of an 
inscription which, after some difficulty, I succeeded in recovering 
from one of the slabs. The inscription contains the Buddhist 
creed Ye dhanndVhetu, &c., in the Kutila character. 

4 • 

A few yards from the above figures I found a broken pedestal 
ornamented with two lions-couchont with a lotus in the middle, on 
which a Devi was sitting whose feet and dress up to the waist . 
only were visible. The pedestal is elegantly out and exhibits a 
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good style of art. There can be no doubt that more images ore 
concealed in the brushwood and jungle around. 

people in the vicinity informed me tiiat the images and the 
temples on the Nilti hill had been constructed by li&ja BSsholialpa; 
but I should thinfe, that was an attempt to transfer tlie ti'adition of 
another (the Chtilia) hill, and lotiolise it in this place. The inscrip¬ 
tion, being uiamistakably Buddhist, leaves no doubt as to the origin 
of the slirine. 

Evident traces of buildings, scattered briciks, broken capitals, 
cornices, and images of gods with inscrii)tions now daubed with 
vermilion by the villagers, lie scattered on and at the foot of tho 
hill, which clearly shew that a better people once lived there than 
those who at present iuhabit it. 

Assia Giri. These hills cov^r a larger extent of the country 
than any other in the district. Tho locality is now known as 
’Alfimgir, a name given to It by its Muhainmadan conquerors. Tho 
anciout Hindu namo was Chatiishpitha^ subsequently corrupted 
into Chdr-puUey or tho “four seats” or “ sliriuos,” and was so 
caUod after tho four highest peaks of the chain. One of tiieso 
peaks, which overlooks the stream of tho Birupa, is now known 
as tho ’Alamgir hill, on which stands a mosque on the summit 
of a x>recipico, about 2,500 feet above the level of tho counfery, 
one of the most prominent and commanding spots in Orissa; 
Tho mosquo is a jdain buibling, consisting of a single room, 
29 X 19 X surmounted by a dome, and bearing an m8crix)tion 
of three coux)lets in Persian engraved on three slabs of black 
chlorite which form tho freize. 

Tho inscription has been partly read by Mr. J. Beames, and from 
his reading, it would appear that the TdriJch of the Mosque is given 
in the words 

Itashk i Firdam i harin. 

. * It vies with Paradise.’ ^ 

The sum obtained by adding the numerical values of the letters 
composing tho Tdrikh is 1132 of the Hijra ora, corresponding with 
A. D. 1719-20, when Shuja’uddin reigned in Orissa as Deputy 
of Naw^b Murshid Uuli Klian. 

22 
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The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs as 
follows:— 

Onco upon a time the prophet Muhammad was winging his ,|||ay in 
mid-air on his celestial throne, with a large retinue. When the hour 
for prayer arrived, he alighted on Nalti Giri. The throne was too 
hea^'y for the hill, and the hill too small for the retinue. Hence the 
hill commenced to shake and sink. The prophet got annoyed, px’O- 
nouneod a Wnat^ or curse on it, and repaired to the more elevated 
and Hpaciious mount of Char-pitha, on the precipitous rock, where 
the mosque now stands. There ho addi’essed his prayer, and the 
print of his knees and fingers are pointed out on the stone which 
is x)i‘eserved in the shrine. His followers rested on the four peaks. 
No water being accessible on the hill, Muhammad struck the rock 
with his wand, and a bubbling spring of pure water at onco rose 
up; traces of which ai’e still shewn to inlgrims. A darvish, by 
virtue of his jjrayers, came to know tliis sacred spot, wont uj) to it, 
and, on a Xhirni tree which stood (doso by and still stands, 
hoisted tlio x)roi)liet’s flag made of his handkerchief. 

When IShuj a’uddm was marching to Cuttack, he was encamped 
at Eralc^jur, whence he hoard the voice of j)rayer chanted on the 
top of the hill at the distance of six miles. Tlie followers of Shujii’ 
became anxious to visit the shrine, but he dissuaded them, taking 
the vow at the same time to come back, and pj’ay on the sj)ot with 
them, should his march prove successful. Successful it proved. 
Sliuj^i’ returned, made the road of about two miles in length up tlie 
hill on foot, through one of its easy Bhqjos, and built the mosque 
wldch still bears his inscription. 

The mosque fades the East. In front there is a platform sur¬ 
rounded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards tho wost, high 
and rough rocks overlook the building. But to its north, a high 
terrace has been raised for the reception of darvishes and 
julgrims. 

The tradiiliion nairated above, may be construed merely to refer 
to the conquest of the Moslem over Hinduism, the demolition of 
Hindu temples, the mutilation of Hindu gods and goddesses, and the 
reduction of tho Hindu supremacy on tho Nfllti hill by the followers 
of the prophet, and the hoisting of the prophet’s flag on a rival and 
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more elevated spot, perhaps already sanctified by the residence of a 
pious Musolman ; the old name N^ati affording an easy transition 
to Wngfit. But whatovoT might have been tho origin of tho tradition, 
the popular belief still remains, that tho bald and barren Nalti Giri 
is a cursed hill, and the prophet still reigns on ’iiilamgi'r. The 
expense of the shrine is covered by the profit of sixty acres of land, 
endowed by Shujfi’uddin. The mosque is lighted every evening, 
the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morning and 
evening, and tho peoide in the ncnghboiirhood, both Hindu and 
Moslem, offtsr homage at the shriue. 

The Hindu name of the ’A'lfiingir peak was Mandaha, from the 
village of that name at its foot, where the mayida or tho primitive 
system of ordeal by fire or boiled oil, &c., was held during tlio 
Hindu period. • 

Udaya Gin. This is one of tho Ohar-pithd or four peaks of tho Assia 
group. Tho spur on whicli old ruins aro found, is an elevated ter¬ 
race, sloping from one hundred and fiffy feet above, to the lovol of 
the plain. It is situatod towards tho noi-tli-eastorn extremity of tho 
group, sun’omidod by a semicircular raiigo of pointed bouldors, 
leaving an opening towards tho oast. On the latter side it overlooks 
the Kdlia river, which runs about two hundred yards from its base. 
It appears that this, the only side from which it was accessiblo from 
the plain, was at one time protected by an entrenchment cut in the 
rocks from precipice to j)recipicp. It Avas appropriately termed 
Udaya Giri or tho “ Sunrise Hill,” from its being tho most eastern 
extremity^of the gi’oup and of tho Cuttack district. At one time 
tho sea, according to local tradition, laved its foot. This tra¬ 
dition is still preserved in a saying which the ITriyds repeat, to 
signify an imi) 0 ssihility ; “ Yon cannot expect it. The sea is now 
far off from Udaya Giri.” The soil beyond tho Udaya Giri is pure 
alluvion. Between it and the sea, scarcely a stone can be seen. The 
eountiy is a flat, arid, sandy plain, in most places devoid of all 
vegetation; and the tradition, therefore, appears very 2>rohable. 
The more so, as it receives pecidiar support from two passages in 
Messrs. W. T. and H. F. Blanford and W. Theobald’s Eeport on 
the Talcheer Coal Field. From this plain, tho - alluvion from 
the coast to the foot of the hills in Cuttack,” say those gentlemen, 
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small isolated and -eteep hills rise in a few places to the north 
of Cuttack and, taken in connection with the bosses and whale-back 
ridges which stud the surrounding country, present all the features 
of an upraised archipelago, and lead to the belief, tliat, at no veiy 
remote geological period, the water of the western portion of the Bay 
of Bengal dashed against many a rugged cliff, and rolled arounft 
clusters of islands which studdod over what is now the Province of 
Cuttack: indeed a comparatively trifling depression of the country 
might reproduce the same lihenomena.” In a subsequent part of 
their report, they state “ around the gneiss hills which have been 
mentioned as lising suddenly from the alluvial plain, a quantity of 
water-worn pebbles are always found, evidently the remains of an 
old beach. Although, owing to weathering, these pebbles have 
somewhat lost their round^ form and smooth surface, yet tliis 
mode of occurrence and the absence of large angular blocks, prove 

jfr 

that they are of boach origin, and not merely rolled from the 
hills.’'* 

It must be added, however, that what the men of science suppose 
to liave accrued at a former geological period, the tradition brings 
within tlie history of man. Anyhow the table-laud of TJdaya 
Giri must have been peculiarly adapted to the Buddhists for a 
sanctuary; a variety of hills and dales, green-woods and plains, 
a limpid stream in front, combined with the solitude of the place, 
amply inspiring a devotional fooling, “ the vision and the faculty 
divine.” 

At the foot of the hill, the eye is caught by a colossal image of 
Buddha, half covered in jungle, and a portion buried under the earth. 
It is fully nine feet in Iiciglit, the length from the knee to the liead 
being seven feet. Tho figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of 
rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left hand ; the nose and 
the right hand are mutilated. The ear, arms, wrist, and breast ore 
decorated with ornaments, and the cloth round the waist is fastened 
with tliree chains answering to the ffote of the present *day, worn 
tight like a belt. The breast-plate furnishes an excellent pattern, 
more elegant than any that I remember to have seen in the 

* Memoirs, Geological Snrv^ of India, I. pp. 33 and 70. 
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Bhuvanesvara, Khanda Giri, or any other temple in Orissa. 
Between this imago and the Bapi or large well, situated about 
fifty feet higher up the ground, the place is spread, with tho 
ruins of ancient edifices, the ground plans of which may still be 
tracod. 

^Passing over the ruins we como to tho B5pi or well cut in tho 
rock. The Swarga Ganga on the Khanka Giri hill is insignifi(?aut 
compared to this reservoir. It is 23 feet square, cut 28 feet doep 
from tho top of tho rock to tho water’s edge, surrounded by n stone 
terrace, 94 feet 6 inches long, and 38 foot 11 inches broad. The 
entraneo to the torraco is guarded by two monolithic pilLai’S, the 
tops of which are broken. Tho odgo of the well and tho extremity 
of tho terraco are lined with battlements of large blocks of 
wrought stone, rounded on the, top, and throo feet in height, 
leaving a wide passage or walk behind. The well is situated 
towards the southern extremity of the teA’aco. From tho north 
and in the middle of tho torraco, a few yards off tho en¬ 
trance, a flight of steps (3 feet in breadth, and 31 in number) 
runs down tho rock as an approach to the water. Tho rock bo- 
twoon tho lowest ste^) and the well has been cut into an arch, and 
on its face there is an inscription of which a transcript is given 
below— 

a' 

The same inscription appears in another part of the rock on tho 
right side of Ihe steps, and also on tho eastern w'.a4 of tho torraco, 
Tho rock appears to have been (piarried, marks of tho cliisel 
being evident; but I should suppose from tho cracks and smoky 
stains on the rock down the well, that lire or some other force wus 
also used to split it. 

About fifty feet higher up in tho jungle, there is another platform 
on which once stood a sanctuary of Budtlha. Numbers of iniagos 
of gods and goddesses, engraven on slabs pf different shai)es, are 
scattered around. A group, with the heads and arms mutilated, 
is still worshipped by tho people who had succeeded in effacing 
all truce of its original character, by painting the figures with 
repeated layers of Vermillion and turmeric. These images, no 
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doubt, belong to a subsequent period, when Buddhism had lost its 
influence, and was passing into Brahmanism. The chief interest 
of the place, however, lies in the ruins of a gate and the figure of a 
Buddha. The pjlaee was so enveloped in jungle, and the ruins so 
buried in earth, that it was difficult for me to form an idea of the 
edifice which once stood there, but from the gate in front and tl^f 
rock in the rear to which the figure of Buddha is engaged, I 
have little doubt that the sanctuary was partly constructed and 
partly excavated. 

The Gate is composed of throe heavy rectangular blocks of 
stone. One of them is placed transversely over the other two, to 
form on entablature. The height of the gate, omitting the 
portion that has been buried by accumulation of rubbish, is 7 feet 
8 inches. , 

The upright blocks have been cut into five bands highly ornament¬ 
ed with sculpture, which appears fresh and sharp as if just cut by 
the chisel. The innermost band contains wreaths of the true lotus 
{Nelumhium speciomm). There aro altogether 12 groups of the 

flower. The second band is divided into 
pannels, bearing male and female figures 
in armour. The middle one contains a 
wreath of flowers. On the fourth band 
there is a continuous winding wreath, 
encircling figures of men and women. The 

last or the outermost band is a wreath 

• 

of large flowers of great beauty. The 
middle band is capped by a capital, of 
which a rough sketch is shewn in the 
margin. 

The architrave and the freizo are em¬ 
bellished with a great number of grotesque 
figures. On the middle of the frieze, there 
are two niches containing figures of Buddha. In the middle of the 
architrave, another figure of Buddha appears, over whose head two 
elephants twist and wave their trunks from opposite sides. On 
both sides of the group, small, grotesque male and female figures 
have been cut into the form of a wreath; the waving hand and 
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forefinger of each touching a point on the sdioulder of the figure 
preceding, and the toe placed on the projected knee of the one 
following, 

I am dieposed to think that this gate was provided with doors. 
Tliere are two big holes in the corners, which were no doubt intend¬ 
ed to receive the hinges. 

The imctge of Budha, About 10 feet beyond the gate, behind a 
narrow passage blocked up by brambles, I came to a cell, 9 feet 
square and as many feet deop. In this a large image of Buddha is 
placed in a sitting and meditating posture. It is 5 feet, 6 inchos 
long from waist to head. The face itself is 1-6 by 1-5, and the 
dbreast, 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is made of three ineees of 
bltiish chlorite. The head is formed of one piece, the neck down 
to tho breast of another, and all bcilow of a third. The joints have 
cracked a little now, but they could not originally have been dis¬ 
cerned. I paid a passing visit to this imago, nearly three years ago, 
when employed in enquiries connected with tho late famine, but I 
do not remember to have tlien observed these joints. Tho rock 
behind the image has been smoothed with layers of s^jiall bricks. 
There are four hugo stone pillars, two standing near the coll, and 
two neai* the gate, which must have at one time suppoiied a roof and 
formed a porch in front of the coll. 

There is an exiuession of strength and boldness about the 
straight gait and broad breast of tho imago ))rhich contrasts stri¬ 
kingly with tho meekness of the eyes. The left arm has been 
placed carelessly over the thigh, the palm being visible; the right 
hand has been mutilated; so is the nose. 

Scarcely one imago was met with on these hills, which had 
escaped the ravages either of time or of fanaticism. The tradition 
regarding the mutilation of the nose, is the same ovorywl^re. Ask 
tha humblest Urij-a of the cause, and the reply is: “it drop¬ 
ped at the sound of Kalapahar’s kettlo-drum,” thus significantly 
pointing out the origin, but superstitiously veiling the manner of 
its destruction. One thing, however, is certain, that there is no 
spot in Orissa, however remote or secluded, to which the arms of 
the Moslem conquest did not roach, or which did not suiter from 
its ruinous influence. The lover of antiquity cannot turn to these 
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imdgeB, without wiehing coufusion on the Moslem banner, and min 
on those fanatic hands which raised it. 

The two other peaks of the Char-pithfi, are Aohala Basanta or 
“ Eternal Spring,” so named, perhaps, from the luxuriance of its 
ever-green trees and flowers; and the Baro Behi, or “ seat of the 
Groat.” 

At the foot of Aehala Bmanta lie scattered th# ruins of 
MaJM Pura, ^the residence of the brethren and the relatives 
of the old hill-chief. Dilapidated remains of old gates, stone 
platforms, and broken walls are all that are now visible : they do 
not suffice to give any idea of the size of the original edifice. 

The Tiaro Dehi^ or the seat of the chieftain, ift at the foot o:& 
tlic highest peak. There aro the ruins of an old fort in the jungle, 
whudi I had not an opportunity ^o visit, but the tradition connected 
with it, as given to me by a native, runs as follows:— 

In olden time, the fort was hold by a chief who was a washerman 
by caste. From Khalicotl (CaUcut) in the for south, came on out- ^ 
law, by name Lokanath Bhumija. lie besieged the fort by night," 
surprised tj^e old chief, put him with his family to the sword, #>nd 
established his sway over the hills. He thou assumed the name of 
Bali from the fact of his having taken posse|sion of Baro Dehi by 
mere hal^ or strength, a name yet retained by his family. During 
the Musalman and Mahratta periods, the hill estate of ’Alamgir 
ranked among ^mmCliVlahjuU of the permanently settled estetes 
of Cuttack. At the time of British sottloment, the Bdja proved 
rocusant from a mistaken notion of Lis ovm sui)oriority, and the 
estate was therefore included within the Mughalhandi^ or rovonuo- 
paying temporary settled estates. It is stated that the EAji 
subsequently made his submission, but his title could not be 
recognise^ by the Settlement Commissioner as his title-deed ap¬ 
peared to be suspicious. The ’.^attigir estate has now been split 
up, and has passed into the hands of difleront purchasers, and the 
representative of the ;^ld Eaja’s family is a pauper, living on the 
produce of a few acres of land, whitdi has been assigned to him by 
the gratitude of an old servant of his family, the Qarh N&yaha or 
governor of the fort. 
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Amardvati, This Hill is now known as tho Ohaiia Hill from its 
proximity to the villago of that name on the Trunk Boad to Cut' 
tack. Its ancient name was *‘Amar&vati Kataka,” and I am 
disposed to think that this was one of the Katakas, or fortihed 
places of the Ganga Vansa kings of Orissa, to which Mr. Sterling 
assigns no locality. On the eastern foot of the hill there aro the 
remains of an old fort, the broad and extensire rampart of which, 
made of the laterite of the hills, forms the most prominent 
feature of the ruins, Tho stone wall is 4 feet deep, and the people 
say it ran one cos square. Within the rampart there is a high 
platform, accessible by a flight of steps. The wall over it, made 
entirely of stone, is broken. A number of broken pillars and capitals 
was also observed, but the place on which the inner apartment 
stood, is covered with such thick jungle and thorny brambles that I 
could not form a conjecture as to the plan of tho edifice. On ano¬ 
ther platform, I observed the images of tvif^o goddesses (Indrani) 
cut in alto relievo out of two blocks of slate-stone j they are remark¬ 
able for their elegance and beauty. 

Tho people in the neighbourhood informed me that before tho con¬ 
struction of the Cuttack Trunk Boad, the ramparts were in a much 
bettor condition than in what they now are: the Vandals of the Pub¬ 
lic Works Department having demolished them for tho sake of tho 
stone, with wlj^oh they motoUed the road. Nor was their conduct 
in this case singular, for, whether at Jajapur,- Chatia, or Cuttack, 
they have everywhere proved equally destructive, and what 
escaped the ravages of time and of Muhammadan bigotry for cen¬ 
turies, have yielded to their sacrilegious hands. This is much to 
bo regretted, the more so as it appears altogether inconsistent 
with that enlightened spirit in which Government has called tho 
attention of its servants to the collection of facts and^ traditions 
which may tend to throw light on the past history of the country; 
any how ^oh conduct, on the part of any class of its officers, 
however unintentional, cannot be too highly* r«i>rehended. 

There is a spacious and magnificent tank, covering about 20 acres, 
within half a mile of Amoravati Kataka. The people call it Niln 
PiJthaTt evidently a corruption of Mlaya Pmhkarini or “ tank with 
a dwelling;” for in the centre of this tank, there are the ruins of 
23 
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an ol4 building, of considerable dimensions, partly covered with 
shrubs, and partly whitened with moss, and the refuse of aquatic 
birds. There is a curious tradition connected with this building of 
about the age of Kiildpihai’, the general of Sulaimin Afghfin, (A, IX 
1558,) who, it is said drove out Bashu Kalpa,- the chief of the 
Barunibdntd (Darpan) Hill and compelled him to take refuge in 
the Dhanabdnta hills (Chatia). Bashu Kalpa became subsequently 
the lord of the Amordvati fort. The structure in the tank was 
built to protect his grandson on his wedding-day, when it was 
predicted a t^er would kill him. I do not give the anecdote at 
length, as it resembles in all its details the story of Chand Sadagar, 
as sung by one of our early Bengali poets. The enemy of Ohdnd 
Saddgar of Ghdmpduagara was the serpent, as instigated by the 
goddess Manasd; that of Paddaloahan, the Uriya prince, the tiger, as 
instigated by Satya Nardyana. Evidently the authors of the Bengali 
and the Uriya poems got the idea of the enemy to their heroes from 
the nature of the countiy they inhabited; Ohdrapdnagara stands 
on a flat plaOiP near Budbud, not far from the Damuda, and is 
subject to floods. The serpent is still dreaded there, and a meld is 
annually held to worship it. Chatia is close to the forest, and still 
suffers from the ravages of leopards. It is curious that there is a 
place near Chatia also known as Champai Hat. 

Mahd-mn&yalca. This is one of the peaks of th^||^ghest chain 
in the district of Cuttack, viz., the Barunibanta hiUs in Killa Dar¬ 
pan. The country around it is wild, and inhabited by an aborignal 
race known as Sawars, evidently the Savoras mentioned in Menu, 
who, in physical and mental peculiarities, resemble the Sonthals of 
■Western Bengal. The hit is covered with primitive jungle, and sel¬ 
dom visited by any but pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning 
occupied by the Sivites, no sign of the worship of Buddha being 
traceable on it. The prospect from the top of the hill is glorious. The 
Sivites could not have selected a better spot for their Bhajeqm Manda- 
pa or temple of worship. From the point where I ascended, the 
countiy around seemed a magniflcent panorama of light and ehade, 
diversified by carpets and crests of evergreens. The sun was just up, 
and under its rays for below in the distance, every patch of water 
appeared like a masa,of blaring diamonds; every running brook, 
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a ndb gorgot on tho breast of emerald earth. The high level canal 
with its numerous curves appeared like a silver girdle nicely set 
round the waist of the chain. The course of the Birupa, a distance 
of 24 or 26 miles, through all its windings from Mandaka, perhaps 
Ohowdwar near Cuttack, could be traced like a thread of melted 
silver. It appeared to be a spot pre-eminently fitted for “ medita¬ 
tion and sacred song.” On the northern slope of the hill, about 
400 feet above the level of the country, there is m Asthala or 
monaltery now occupied by Vaishnavas, who have evidently super¬ 
seded the Sivites of old. The base, formed of a piece of cut 
stone, is all that remains of the original sanctuary of tho place. The 
walls and tlie steeples appear to have been repaired or rebuilt 
after they were destroyed by the Muhammadans. The principal 
curiosity of this place is, the gyd Maha Vinayaka, which is a 
massive piece of rock over which the modern temple has been 
built. The rock must be more than 12 footIn circumference, it is 
oval at the top, and has three faces in front. Tho middle one has 
a good resemblance to the head of an elephant with|^ts trunk, and 
is accordingly worshipped as Ganos'ha or Vinayaka. Tho right 
face of the rock is considered to be Siva, and what it wants jju actual 
resemblance, has been made up by ptuut of sandal and Vermillion. 
The left face of the rock has a knot over it, which is fancied to be 
tho fresses of the goddess Qauri boimd up, Tho rock is accor¬ 
dingly wor8hi;$6d as the union of the gods Siva and Ganesa 
and tho goddess Gauri. The place is by no means very ancient, but 
the veneration for it is increasing with the increase of age. There is 
a waterfall about 30 feet higher uj), which supplies water to the 
temple and pilgrims. A few steps above Ikis fall, there are a few 
images of Siva, called the “ Ashta Lingam” from their number, 
Beeddes the foliage of the trees and the canopy of heaven, there is 
no other shade over these gods. The ground on all sides is cover¬ 
ed with dense jungle, high and ancient mangoe trees predomina¬ 
ting. Considering the insecurity of the place, jt displays a steadfast 
devotion, and bold indiiference for life on the part of those who, 
centuries ago, first inhabited those hiUs for the purpose of religious 
worship. 
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Additional Qondi Vocahuhry.—By Eev. Jameb Davson, 

CMndujtnraf ( 7 . P. 

{Continued from 117). 

•• 

Peonouns. 

Fersonal Pronouns.—First person. 

'Wr, mn&^ L 
Singular. 

Korn, amd^ L 

Gen. ^rrinc, *rr^, ndmVf ndworhy ndmi, ndvoany^ 

my, of me. 

P. Ac. arm, afTirn, ndh^ or ndhm^ to mo, mo. 

Ab. arr ^tar, nd sin, from jjie. 

L. ariTT ndtod in me. 

Plural. 

Nom. ammof, we, 

Gen. arrit^, armr, anarfar, mdwor, rndworh, m&wd, mdwdng, 

our, of us. 

D. AB. aim, aiTfiar, m&k, mdhm, to us, us. 

Ab. aiT ^taj, md sin, from us. 

L. aimr ifqi, mawd ipide, in us. 

Personal Pronouns.—Second perso^ 
imfT, immd, thpu. 

Singular. 

Nom. tmirt immd, thou. 

Gem wtari’C* aft^, aft^rlai, niwor, niworh, niwa, niwdng, 

thy, of thee. 

D. Ac. aft^, nih, ni^un, to thee, thee. 

Ab. aft ’§tar, ni sin, from iliee.. 
h. niwd ipido, in thee. 

V. % appr, he immd, 0 thou. 

Plural. 

Nom. ITtim, immdf, you, ye. 

Gen. arraT^j ajiui^, anarr, arrafu, mdwoy, mdwork, mdu>d, mdwd^, 
your, of you. 
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D. Ao. imr, m6hmf to you, you. 

Ab, ^ ^t^T, mi si«, from you. 

L, miwS. ipide^ in you. 

V. ^ he immd^f O you. 

Personal Pronouns.—Third person. 

OTy he; that. 

Singular. 

Norn. ’^K, or, he, that. 

Gen. onhoTf onh^rh, onhd, 

onhd^, his, of him. 

D. Ac. ’^nr, on, to him, him. 

Ab. %ir ^t>T, on dn, from him. 

L. ipide, in Mm. 

Plural. 

Nom. ork, they, those.* 

Gen. flftB, orhnor, orhmrh, orlnd, orhndng, 

theirs, of them. 

D. Ac. orkun, to them, them. 

Ab. orJi dn, from them. 

L. '^fxr^, apide, in them. 

Personal Pronouns.—Third person, Feminine. 

ad, she, it; that. 

^ Singular. 

Nom, ad, she it; that. 

Gen. inVPCj t&nnor, tdnnorh, tdnnd, idnndwj, or 

*rT, ^JT, addenor, addenork, addend, 
addend^, hers, of hor. 

D. Ac. in^, tan, to her, her. 

Ab, irnr ’ftw, tdn sin, from her, from it. 
li. dpide, in her, in it. 

Plural. 

Nom. %r, au, they, those. 

• Gen. • ^PB, ?rT, a^ehnor, aveknork, aveknd, aveknd^, 

theirs, of them. 

D. Ao. mekm, to them, them. 

Ab. avek ein, from them. 

L. 'BfTfqi, ^i4e, in them. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns.—Near demonstrative, MaSo. Sing. 

^ <jr, this (man). 

Singular. 

Nom. 5?^, eTt this (man). 

Gen. nirr, irr, irfar, emoTf ennorhy mndy mnw^y of this. 

D. Ao. vw, my to this, this. 

Ab. iw ^fhr, m BiUy from this. 

^ ipi^ey in this. 

Plural. 

Nom. these (men). 

Gen. ^rr, ^rtsr, erknoTj erknork, erhu/, erhn&ngy of 

these. 

D. Ac. orkuriy these. ^ 

Ab. ^ erh «*», from these. 

L. tfirv. ipide, in these. 

Demonstrative Pronouns.—Near demonstrative Fern. 

idy this (woman). 

Singular. 

Nom. IX this (woman^or (thing). 

tfon. fnrnc, rrr, tomovy tennorhy tenmiy tmndngy of this. • 
D. Ac. ww, tcHy to this, this. 

Ab. $rr ^ft*r, ten siriy from this. 

L. ^^dey in this. 

.. Plural. 

Nom. iiLy these (women) or (things). 

Gen. rnx, whr, wehnory wehnovliy ivekn&y ivekndngy 

of those. ‘ 

D. Ao. IXfW, ivehuny to these, thhse. 

Ab. iveh sin, from these. 

L. i:fqv, ipide, in these. 

Demonstrative Pidnouns.—^Bemote demonstrativo. 

The remote demonstrativo ^ or, that (man), ady Uiat 
(woman or thing) with their plurals orky those (men), auy 
those (women) are declined like the third personal pronoun. 
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Masc. 

^ tfr m&mtfdl^ tliis man. 

9 ( mm , &rh mdnwalk^ tlioso men. 

ITWT^, wr mdnwdlj that man. 
iipvpffi, orh manwdlh^ those men. 

Fern. 

^K» id dr^ this woman. 

H dakf these wonfen. 

^TCf ad dr^ that woman. 
au dakj those women. 

When the demonstrative pronouns are used with nouns, they 
are not declined, but are always used in the nominative ease, 
although the nouns which they qualify are in tho oblique case, 
li^en the demonstrative pronouns are used by themselves, they 
are declined as above. i 

Belativo Pronouns. 

Tho Eelative pronoun is the same as the Interrogative l&r, 
who ?, and the correlative is supplied by tho remote demonstrative 
or, that; e. g .— 

^HT ^ honlid leng anna Tcmjtdn 

ofgM leng cholcho manda. Whose voice I heard his voice is good. 
His voice whose I heard is good. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogatives are hor, had, and ^fJT Ung, and are 
thus declined. 

WTT hor who ? Masc. Sing. 

Norn, hor, who ? which ? 

Gen, VT, ^t*r, honhor, honhork, honhd, honhdng, 

whose ? 

D. Ac. WTiT, hon, to whom ? whom f 
Ab. inw hon sin, front whom ? 
li. hdpido, in whom ? , 

Masc. Plural. 

Norn. WTW, hork, who ? which ? 

Gen. wr, horkmr, horj^orh, horknd, h&rkna^, 

whose ? 
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D. Ac. horkm, to whom ? whom ? 

Ab. bork sin, &om whom ? 

L. ^rf^, Idpide, in whom ? * 

The Fominine and Neuter is ^ bad. It is declined like the 
3rd person pronoun feminine ad, by the insertion of ^ before 
it; thus:— 

Nom. bad, who which ? 

Gen. wif WIT, WT, wtw, baddmor, baddmorh, haddena, hadde- 

nnng, whose ? 

D. Ac. hadden, to whom ? whom ? 

Ab. badden sin, from whom ? 

L. ■nftrw, bdpide, in whom ? 

Fern. Plural. 

Nom. WT, hau, who ? which ? 

Gon. Wr, bmehnor, lavehtorl', bar chid, baveh- 

ndng, whose ? 

D. Ac. bavehin, to whom ? whom ? 

Ab. iRW bavek sin, from whom ? 

L. ilTfMW, bdpide, in whom ? 

WPI, hang, what ? ^ ,, 

Singular and Plural. 

N.&Ao.»lt?r, bdng, what? 

Gon. bdndor, bdndorh, hdndd., bdnddng, of 

what? 

D. wn<RW, b&thm, to or for what ? 

Vi 

Ab. bdtsUi, from what ? 

L. bdpide, in what ? 

Indefinite Pronouns. 
bore, any one, some one. 

Nom. bore, any one, some one. 

Gen. Wiir, bonhore, bonhorke, honliai, ’ bonhdnge, 

of any one, &c. 

D. Ac. iiw, bom, to any one, any one. 

Ab, ipr bo^ iin, from any one. 

!». wm bone rgpd, in any one. 
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vfii, hange^ auy thing, something. 

Indeclinable. 

Phrases. 

lt5i h6nge JialU^ nothing. 

^ hange nd hangCj something or other. 

•rfit '■Hn;;, hange di^ whatever may happen, come what may. 

Verb. 

^t^TVfT kidndy to do. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. I do or am doing. 

1. ^HT nnnd hidtond. 

2. 17WT imi^^hd Mdtoni, 

»3. m. or Mdtor, 

3. f. ^ iffUrT^rr, ad hi&td. ‘ 

1. ammof kiatoram, 

2 . t^TZ iistv^TftTr- immaf kidtorit. 

3. m. orh Mdtork, 

3. f. ^rWtwPT, aii kidtdng. 

Imperfect Tense. I was doing. 

^mr annd kinddti. 

immd kindin, 
m. or Hnd/wr. 

f. ad kindu. * 

ammof kindom. 
sjft^TT immdf kindit., 

ijPV ^ ork kindurk^ au kind^ng. 

Past Tense. 1 did. 

WVT kUdn» 

tnUT dimmd kitin. 

or kituTf lislll, ad kitu. 
ijftwnr ammof hitom. 
liWITW immdf kitit, 

ork kiturk ; <It «u kitu^. 


24 
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Perfect Tense. I have done. 

1. ^ifP TT , Utona, 

2 . hitom. 

3. f. vtm, IsitoTj t kttd. 

1 . Utm'am. 

2. ’i«rt*f7'-Ct<T, Mtorit. 

3. «Kl?rt»F, hitorJc^ f. Iciidr^. 

Pluperfect Tense. I had done. 

1. vr^PTT, Msi mathond. 

2. km mathmi, 

3. iwr, kUi matltor^ f. kUi mathd. 

1. TiraKiI, kisi mathoram. 

2. ijvrrftw, kisi mathorit, 

3. Msi matkork, kisi mathd^. 

Future Tense. I shall or will do. 

1 . ^ kidkd. 

2. iirt^WT^, kt(tki% 

3. kUmr ; €tin«, Udl. 

1. ^llT#TiT, Udkmn. 

2. ii?NT^, kiaUt. 

3. kidmrk, kidmng. 

Conditional Mood. 

^Present Tense. If I do. 

1 . kidkd. . 

2. ilft’wNtt, kidki. 

3. Ur^ U. 

1. ^rt^TWTil, kidkom. 

2 . hidJcit. 

3. ifftar, kirk, king. 

Imperative Mood. 

2. fvwT ’IFtWj itnmd kim, do thou. 

2. imindt kimti do ye. 

Infinitive Mood. 

^^nr*n, Hand or HdUy to do. 
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Participles. 

Present. Mteke or Usode, doing. 

Perfect, kisikun, having done. 

* 

d^d7id to be, or to become, 

•S' 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
am, or I become. 

1. ’IIT^TJT dnddn. 

2. Wn^t*r, dndtn. 

3. dndui\ dndu. 

1 . dndom. 

2 . andU. 

3. ^rr^*3I, andurk, andung. 

V* v» 

Past Tense. 

I was, or I became,* 

1. mUM , dfdn. 

2. irnftir, dtin. 

3. diur, dtu. 

1. HTWnr. dtotn, 

2 . ^ (tiitn 

3. irrg^, atmky dtung. 

^n3jT*Fi, manddndy to be, or to remain*' 
Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

I am, or I remain. 

1. W’^nrr, mandond, 

2. mandoni. 

3. 1T^, irtandoTy inandd. 

1. mandoram. 

2. mmdorit, 

■3. iTOW, mmdorhy manddng. 

Past Tense. 

I was, or I remained. 

1. iT^PfT, math>nd. 

2 . mathoni, 

3. IJUT, mathoTy mabhd. 
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1 . mathoram. 

2 . iraiftlT, mathorit, 

3. irarjl’, ifVitTT, mathtrhi mafh&i^. 

The remaining tenses of the verb “ to be” axe formed^regularly 
form irn^T^T &y&na. The Gonds seem to use mandand more 

frequently to express “existence,'* and “become” they altrays 
express by ’HfT^TTSTT dydnd. 

There is also a peculiarity in the language in regard to the use 
of the negative w halle with the verb. This pai'tiele causes a 
change on the form of certain parts of the verb as will be seen by 
using it, along with ^t^T*rT Hdnd^ to do, which has already been 
conjugated. It affects some moods and tenses, but not others. 

Conjugation of the verb Mdnd with the negation w halhf 

not to do. « 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I am not doing. 

1. 'WniT W anna halle hion^ I am not doing. 

2 . iTWr W immd halle hivi. 

3. W W or halle hior. 

^ ad halle kind, 

1. ^ ammof halle Horn. 

2 . immaf halle Uvit. 

3. ork halle Morh, 

au halle Hong. 

Imperfect Tense. Same as the Affirmative. 

I was not doing. 

Past and Perfect Tenses are alike. 

I did not and I have not done. 

1. ITVT ^ annd. halle Mtd* 

2. lynr ^ ^nr, immd haUe hiid. 

3. ^Ti: ^?n, or halle Htd^ ad halle Mid. 

1. TOT® TO ammof halle Hid, 

2. TO ifllfT, immdf halle iiid, 

3. orkf au haUe iiid. 
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Pluperfect Tense. I had not eaten. 

Same form as Aff. 

Future Tense. 

I shall or wiU not do. 

1. WHT W anna halle kindh 

2. «Vnwa halle kindl. 

3. *5(1^, or, ad halle kindl. 

ITOTS ammot halle kindl, 

2. ^ itnnidl halle kindl. 

3. orh, au halle kindl. 

Conditional Mood same as the Future except in the third persons 
Singular and Plural wliich are the same as iii the Afhrmativo 
Conditional. 

Imperative Mood. 

2. '’iNTT, itnmd manni kemd^, do not thou do. 

2. Vlfl immdl manni kerndf, do not ye do. 

Infinitive Mood and t^articiples are the same as the Aff. forms. 
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Abbreviations used in Vocabulary. 

8. substantive; a. adjective; v. t. verb transitive; v. i. verb 
intransitive; ad. adverb. 

h. nr. kidnd nftnjT*!T, to do ; m. IT. mdydnd wliich seems to 

be another form of manddnd to be or to remain; «. ^9. sidnd 

to give. H. Hindi or Hindustani. 


A, 

Awake, v. i. chaile mdydnd 
Awake, 'V. t. ehaile kidnd 
Afterwards, ad. pijd 
Amputate, v. t. narksi wdfdnd 
Alon^, a. warror, f. warrai 
And, conj. 

Acquire, v. t. pdye mdydnd 
Appear, v. i. dUdtid 
Altar, B. bhindf lA. hhindny 


^iTPUTin. 

nftnrmr. 

ftwrr. 

f. 

• , ..Tt 

irm wnmr. 
pi. iTlirtJi. 
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Afllict, V. t. tnn$ kidnA 

Tre €l^r»n. 

Ancestor, s. di^'dlj pi. djdlh 

pi. 

Almighiy, a. mhro-ehish-kidnwdle 


Advance, v. i. munne liddnd 


As, conj. MJnm 


Ask, V. t. piichlie Mdna 


A2>i)oint, V. t. hadhe hidnd 


Ajipointed, a. hadlie-kitdl 


Alike, a. hhhd 


According to, a. lehhd 


Aslios, s. nir 


Abate, v. i. ghap mdgdnd 

^iiTTwri. 

Again, ad, usode 


Alas, intorj. hde H. « 


Angel, s. ddty j)!* duth 

^ pi. 

Anything, s. hdnge 


Archor, s. Jeamtd-irrdmvdle 

irrzTTfmwT#. 

Arrow, s. tir^ pi. tirh H. 


Array, &.fauj\ II. 

•^ar. 

Ass, 8. gadhdlf jd. gadhdng 

pl. JTOfar. 

Answer, »,jaw6b^ '<^\.jawdlh H. 

aRTW. 

Accumulato, v. t, same h. 


Artless, a. sudho ni. f. 


Among, i>rep. te and sometimes ne 

w, ar 

Affliction, s. dukh^ H, 


B. 


Blood, s. naihur 

«rapc. 

Brother, s. tammur 


Back, s. murchul, pi. mwchulk 

ar pl. 

Be, V. B. manddnd 


Become, v. i. dydnd 

arr^RTT. 

Behind, prop.^yd 

fqan. 

Bury, V. t. miBtdnd 

fNarar. 

Bind, V. t. dohtdnd 


Breathe, v. t. dam yetdnd 

iCWaWRTT. 

Blow, V. t. uhdnd 
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Bite, V. t. hmMnd 

wmm- 

Begin, v. t. I6gdna 


Belly, B. jpjV, pi. pirJb 


Burst, V. t. ordnd 

^KTWT. 

Body, s. mmdol, pi, mmdolk 


Breath, s. dam 


Beginning, s. mothm 


Border, s. dw6r^ pi. %iwdrh 


Burn, V. t, atand 

^?TTWT. 

Because, conj. harihi 


Before, prep, munm 


Barren, a. hahildl 


But, conj. nnde 


Bad, a. hwftor^ f. hurtai • 

•nC a 

f. «?f. 

Breadth, s. rundopan 


Broad, a. mndo 

1 _ 

By, prop. Bin 


Beneath, prep, khdlwd 


JJring, V. t. tatdnd 

WTnWT. 

Broad, ». sari 


Bird, s. piUe pi. pitteng 


Bear, v. t. wdMdnd 

*IT^wrirr, to bring forth. 

Boar, V. t udddnd 

^TR^TWr, as a fruit trou. 

Bosom, 8. Aord, jd. kordng 

^nriar. 

Break, v. t. wutdnd 

^3W«rT. 

Bake, v. t. atdnd 

■^TiTT. 

Butler, s, hni 


Bawl, V. i. Mkd st'dua 

%TWl 

Blind, a. surdlf andrdl 


Blindness, s. and/fdlpun 


BuU, s. kurrdf pi. kwrrdng 

15XT, ^tJf. 

Bullock, s. kondd pi. konddng 

#T^T, 

Bottle, 8. hddld, pi. hddldng 

, made of 

Bow, 8. kamtd 

[leather. 

Business, s. dhandhoj pi. dhandhong. 


Bush, 8. y/tMf, pi. jMfk 

»fif, , 

Brushwood, B.jhdr, yLjMfk 
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Bow, V. i. niwrsand 
Boundary, a. kiwdx'^ pi niwdrk 
Bracelet, a. oAArd, i)l. churang 
Blame, s. doih H. ‘ 


icrn. 


c. 

Cloud, s. dhhdr 
Cut, V, t. narkdf^ 

Cut, V. t. koidnd 

Cut, V. t. aslednd 

Cloth, 8. 4ikari, pi. diJcaring 

Come, V. i. wdgdnd 

Come out, V. i. pasitdnd , 

Creep, v. i. koditdnd, ghw'se m. 

Conceal, v. t. munitdnd 

Conceal, v. t. tnakmtund 

Cubit, s. kufa, pi kdfdng 

Cattle, s. konddi^, murdng 

Camel, s. u^um^ pi. utfunk 

Call, V. t. hdnd 

Choose, V. t. pehehdnd 

Count, V. t. kdhtdnd 

Chase, v. t. pijd yetdnd 

Chicken, s. pildl 

Crow, B. Mwdlf pi. kdwdlk 

Corpse, B. mdrdd 

Carcase, s. mdrdd 

Cake, s. phulori 

Cook, V. t. atdnd 

Calf, %.paiyd 

Complete, v. t. jprfro k. 

Close, V. t. kehcH Mt^nd 
Concerning, prop* hikke 
Cow, s. mdj-d 
Call, V. t. hdkd «. 

Cleave, v. t. jgahitdnd 


■# 

\Wi f applied to wood. 

applied to 
grass, &c. 

as with a knife. 

WT«ITWT. 

trfwm. 

^Tffwmr, 1?. 

IS"3T, I 

^^TRT. 

«FT^WTWT. 

fijan ^ifnrr. 

^?ET. 

n 

truT. 

W* 

nf^nrirt. 
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Cave, 8. hhodro 


Uily, 8. nagar, p. nagark 


Concubine, s. irtdl rfr, p. irt&lh askf 


Collect, V. t. oaufo k. 


Censure, a. cJmgli 


Command, s. hAzm H. 


Command, v. t. hahnx h. 


Crime, s. dmh H. 


Cover, V. t. muhtdnd 


Commander, s. of an army, fauj 

tor 

mldt^ 

■»iiT8r ^r?r. 

T>. 

e 


Descend, v. i. ragdnd^ rditdng^ 

TarPTT, ^TTwr. 

Descend, to cause to, v. t. rcMdnd 


Drink, v. t. unddnd 


Die, V. i. sag and 


Do, V. t. kidnd 

sirt'uprr. 

Dress, v. i. ponddnd 

^T»s^nrT, '(one’s self). 

Dreas, v. t. pomutdnd 

^TV[|5?TrTr, (another). 

Destroy, v. t. mite h.y ndeh k. 


Drj', a. watdl 

njtm- 

Deceive, v. t. hahake k. 

*ir. 

Daughter, s. midr, p. midrh 

itmK, 

Daughter-in-law, s. kodidr 


Drag, V. t. aritdnd 

’^ftwran. 

Dust, B. dhuldo 


Day, 8. din, p. dink 


Drive, v. t. pdndnd 

'prnn. 

Despise, v. t. utdr k» 


Daikness, s. dnddr H. . 


Divide, ,v, t. juddo k. 


Deny, v. t. ladle m. 


Decrease, v. i. ghate m. 


Dinner, s. jdwd 

WnfT, p* 

Direction, s. khdk 

mvf. 


Direction, firom every, nalur^ te hhaJi nalj ^ H ^TW WJUT- 
25 
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Desire, v. t. ch&he m. 


Draw, V. t imdn& 

^S^lPiTT, as water from 

Delay, s. jhol. 

[a well. 

Delfiy, V. i.jhol ^ 


Dream, s. hanehkdnd 


Dream, v. t. hawhk&nd 


Death, s. sdydn 


Dig, V. t. hdtdndf hhode h 


Dead, a. murda, p. murddng 

^T, 

Dismiss, v. t. lidd k. 


E. 

Establish, v. t. nilutdnd 


Expel, V. t. to^ddnd 

sj 

Eight, a. armur e 


Embark, v. i. targdnd 

WaiTWr. 

Eye, s. kaHf p. hank 


Each, a. mdi undi 


Every, a. undi mdi 


Eagle, s. gidhdly p. gidhdlh 


Empty, a. sdno 


Evening, s. ndlpe p. niilpeng 


Eternity, s. letu 

Ear, B. kaviy p. katdi 

mv. 

Entertainment, b. jdwd 

aiP?T. 

Extend, v. t. virmtdnd (as the arm) 

ft^rS’TPrr- 

Everything, s. sal-ldt^e 


Explain, V. t, veht&nd 


Enemy, b. hairiy p. hhairitk H. 


Evil, a. huro 

TO. 

Enlarge, v. t. vifsutdnd 


Earn, v. t. putmtdndy kamdi k. 

tot t. 

Envy, V. t, karvitdnd 


Earth, s. thofi • 


Earth the, s. dJuxrti' 

vff. 

Enmity, a. hair H. 

TO 

P. 

Fructify, V. t. Bddmtdnd 

TOTOTTf. 
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Fear, s. warre 

Wi 

Form, s. cholA 


Field, 8. ndif p. mltng 


Face, s. tudi ^ 


Fling, V. t. -wdt&nd 

^rgr^rr. 

Foxir, a. naldng 

n’- ^ 

Five, a. saiyung 

Fifty, a. pachas^ ardho ndr 


Flesh, 8. khank, khdndum 

tapir, taitgM. 

Fill, V. t. nihtdnd 


Fall, V. i. ardna 


Float, V. i.pongdnd 

trfjrPTT. 

Forsake, v.^t. chkore k. 

WI% V. 

Fire, s. kis^ p. kuk • 

Ttir^, P|[^. 

Father, s. dhddj p. dhdurk 

tir^, 

Find, V. t. page m. 

tnu iT. 

Family, s. got (tribe) 

5ipr. 

Famine, s. Aar, p. kdrk 11. 

mK, 

Flock, a. applied to sheep orgeats, 

From, prep, idl^ sin 

?ITW, ’stsT. From a per¬ 
son, from a 

place, lal TTRf. 

Flee, V. i. soditdnd 


Food, s, tinddndf unddnd 

fdt^iTT, wnrr. 

Fear, v. t. waritdnd 

«ifV?rprT. 

Fruit, a. Teaigdng , 


Forefather, a. djdly p. djdlk 

‘Si. 

Fountain, s. ^ifid. 


Fountain, a. monghd. (as of a well) 


First, a. pdhilo 

tnf%#T. 

Fish, s. mint p. mink 

in*r, wV- 

Fruit-bearing, a. kaiydng-wdld 

Striai-^TOT. 

Foreskin, a. naddmn td thol 

• »rrj¥iT ?rr 

Flour, s. pindi 

• ftpift. 

Fine, a. chokko 

^T. 

Finish, v. t. pitro h. 

TO V. 

Fjp,r n. hthh 
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Feast, s. jdwA 

wm. 

Fell, V. t. as a tree, arutdnd 


Fraud, s. ehlial H. 

w%. 

Force, s. larhas H. 


Full, a. jauro 

tTTT. 

Feed, v. t. tihidnd 


Fault, s. doah H. 


ForeweU, s. hidd H. 


G. 


Green, a. himo 


Graze, v. t. meMdnd 

wnwi. 

Graze, v. i. mednd 


Go out, V. i. pasitdnd 


Go, V. i. handdnd 


yif 

Grave, s. margJiati maaonti 


Grow, V. i. borsdndy as a child 


Grow, V. i. pirdndy as a plant 

fUTPTT. 

Grow, V. t. pirstUdnd 


Guarding, s. markhdmy applied to men trw W. 

Guarding, s. jagaliy applied to holds 


Generation, s. vcUy p. veling 


Great, a. pafOTy f. para 

Mire, 'T^rr. 

Get, V. t. page ni. 

tem if. 

Give, V. t. aidnd 


Grass, s. jdriy p, jdring 


Good, a. chohJio. m. and f.*, 

•s 

'iSfnBT 

Good, a. hhahy m. and f. 


Good, ad. hfialo 


Girl, 8. turiy p. luring 

p. wffar. 

Gain, v. t. puputdnd 

U 1^1* 

Gain, v. t. haiindi k. H. 


General a, s. fang tar aubal 

■^Twr TiK 

H. 


Hundred, a. «t^r, pi ndrh 


Husband, s. rot-tar the man of the house TW-irr^. 

Hide, v.^ i. mahdsnd ■* 

UlTTm. 

Hide, Y. t. makmtdnd 
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Hill, s. mafdf p. mal&ng 

W3CT, 

House, B. yon, rotate in tho house 


Herdsman, s. mehtanw&h 


Hand, s. kai^ p. haik * 

Shi 

Hand, left, ddtoo hhi 

•s 

'^T 

Hand, right, jeono hai 

^ •s 

Here, ad. iggd 


Hence, ad. igg&t&l 

f?3TT?rTW. 

Hither, ad. Idklco 

JT*' 

How, ad. bdhim 


Heifer, s. paddd 

TIT. 

Hinder, v. t. roke Ic. 

^ •S 

Heaven, s. qgds 

^TTfT. 

Heat, 8. adi • 


Haste, s. utdwali 


Hasten, v. i. utdwali h. 

T. 

Hoav^’^, a. puhtd 

iiTTm. 

Heavy, to be, v, i. puhtand 

XIWTT. 

Hasten, v. t. jahU kisufand 


Herd, s. of cattle, murung konddng 


Heir, s. adhikdri H. 


H(|m, s. koTy p. kohk 


Half, a. ddho 


Heol, s. dakd 

TTTT 

Happen, v. i. ardnd 

ll^TTT. 


Hatred, s* hair II. 


I. 


Increase, v. i. horsdnd 
Increase, to cause to, v. t. 

bursutdnd 

^TWTT. 

Inquire, v. t. piichhe k. 
Inform, v. t. kenchutdnd 

• 

t 

%^7nTT. 

>s 

Inhabitant, s. tmnddnwMe 

J. 

• 

Judge, V. t. wyao k. 

Judge s. ngdo-kinnwdh 
Judgment, s. ngdo 

Toiimftv a. iatird TT 

t 

S5?T%T. 

SOT . 

OTT. 
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‘ K. 


Know, V. t. pnnddna 


Keep, V. t. as a garden, mdhare 7c. 


Keeping, s. marTclmm^ jdgali 

si ^ 

Kill, V. t.joJcsi w ft (find 


Kiie/id, V. t. pisJcdnd 


Kindness, s. mihr H. 

fiiTC. 

Knife, s. elilmri 


L. 


liivo, V. puand 

fq^HTT. 

Leather, s. tol 


Laugh, V. i. Jcamodnd 

WnTTiTT. 

Leave, v. t. chhofc k. 


Land, s. dJiarti 

^?ff. 

lift, V. t. tdJitdnd 

TTTWRT. 

Light, s., a candle or lamp, divid 


Light of day, s. mrchi 


Li gilt, a. Tialko 


Large, a. paror^ f. pard 


Little, a. chudor^ in. and f. 

V ft 

Like, a. leh/td 

WT. 

Learn, v. t- karitdnd 


Lamb, s. khdlwdnydl no pildl 

•(Sri •TT I <9 . 

Lead, v. t. munne tdkdnd 

TTTtlfTRT. 

Look, a. nigdh H. 

fWaTT^. 

M. 


Middle, a. naddim 


Make, v. t. ham k. 

WWW. 

Morning, a. saJcdle 

wwm. 

Mother, s. dhdi 

^tt. 

Meet, V. t. Icalitdnd * 

WfWWfWT. 

Milk, a. pdl 

wm. 

Montli, a. tiidi • 


MaiTiage, s. mapning 


Marry, v. t. mapnina 

w. 

Mock, V. t. (httthjd ¥. 

wwxw. 

Mocker, a. iha(hd-kidn-wdle 

wwj-^^Twwm. 
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Master, s. maliJc II. 


Morcliant, s. haipari^ haipdrirh 

p. 

N. 

Naked, a. kurdke 

grew. 

Nakedness, s. kurdhepan 


Nine, a. unmdk 


Not, ad. with imp. mood, mannt 


Not, ad. with other moods, halle 


Namo, 8 . paroly p. parolk 


Now, ad. ingd 


Nephew, a brother’s son, a. sanmarri 


Number, v. t. kdhtdnd 


Night, s. narkd. 

srai. 

Nothing, 8 . hdnge-halle • 


Nose, s. masso-rt p. massork 


0. 

One, a. uudi 


Ojjen, V. t, ugare k. 


Open, to be, ugare m. 


Open, a. ugare 

’'331%. 

Obtain, v. t. page m. 


Observe, v. t. mane m. 


Obey, V. t. mam 7n. 

if. 

Old, a. sendlf f. seno 

applied to 

Old, a.Junor, Ljundl 

persons. 

applied tc 

Out, ad. hdharo 

things, sometimes tc 
persons. 

Outside, ad. hdharo 

wnrTT. 

Overturn, v. t. ul(e k. 


Ox, s. konddy p. konddng 


Outstretch, v. t. rirmtdnd 


Occur, V. i. ardnd 


P. 

Plant, V. t. Uge kidna 


'Place, V. t. irrdnd 
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Pull, V. t. dmdn&y as water from a well NinilWT. 


Property, s. dhau-duulet 



Piteh, T. t. nilutdnd. (as a 

tout) 

Ht 1* 

Pit, a. cord 



Pursue, V. t. pijd k. 


fwarr 

Porsoouto, V. t. iarfte k. 


TP? V. 

Prevout, V. t. roke k. 


xmw- 

Prognaut, a. ranjiirdtid 


^fwsRprr. 

ProcliifO, V. t. sdddnd 


^T^TWT. 

Pnx’oed, v. i. mumc rirdna 



Place, H. fJfikdn 


f^'sirTsr. 

Press, V. t. admand 


■^^TWT. 

I’illar, 8. dhdmn 



Person, ^.jan, 

t 

aiw. STPF. 

Proiu'iotor, s. adhikdri H. 



Provo, V. t. parkke k. 



Priuce, s. mhdl 



I*rieo, s. mold 


^TWT. 

Pour, V. t. richi Tc. 



Piilso, B. ddri 



Pottage, H. joiiOtt 


arm. 

Play, V. i. ffandnd 


ansTWT. 

Plain, s. ehanf/du H. 


%TJITW. 

Paiu, 8. dnk/i U. 



Quarrel, v. i. farutdnd 

Q. 

iT^^rrwr. 

Quickly, ad. Japne 



Eainbow, s, bhimdl 

B. 


Eomain, v. i. manddnd 


fr*^T9rT. 

Boad, a. sarri 


wff. 

Bib, ^'.pamhd 


•s 

Bun, V. i. vUdnd « 



Boise, y. t. tiMdnd 



Bibo, v. i. teddnd 



Beaeb, v. i. audnd 


%NtarT. 

Bain, s. pir 
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E^in, V. i. amtdnd " 


Koceive, v. t. m. 

m. 

Rebel, r, i. hadle Itanddna 


Ram, s. vnendh&l 


Rotum, V. i. nuihi wdydnd 

iml STT^imT. 

River, s. dho4& 


Reptile, s. ghurso^mayanudlA 


Rebt, s. 6r6m H. 


Roar, V. i. kilitdnd, as a tiger 


Recline, v. i. lefe m. 


Regarding, prep, hike 

4i< 

Rebnko, v. t. dapie k. II 

15 . 

Right, a. huqtj, 11. 


Reproach, s. ilngli , 


S. 

Spread, v. t. jmngsutdnd 


Sig^, 8 . chalhznd. 


Sxiroad, v. t. bagare k. 

Wf. 

Shoulder, Idkhd. 

HPitT. 

See, Y. t. hurdnd 


Son, 8. mari, p. mark 


Say, V. t. tnddnd. 


Speooli, B. wanldnd. 

xwixi. 

Share, v. t. tmidna 


Separate, v. i.jttddo k. 

airr w- 

f 

Stoop, v. i. murednd 


Surround, v. t iinfdiia 

f^rifTTiTT- 

Sleep, V. i. narmavd 

^rr^JTSTT. 

Serpent, s. tardSy p. fu.ra'>l 

‘frrvm. 

Sh»e, s. sarpftmy p. surptik 

IT, qfq W. 

^ t 

Shut, V. t. konde k. 

qrm ?K. 

Smell, V. t. mmhdna 


Six, a. Bdrdng 


Seven, a. gerdng 


Speak, V. t. tnddnd. 

Stone, 8 . tm* 

26 • 

xc^^rsir. 


A.. 
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AMiiimal Omdi Toeahuhr^, 


Stmmnt, of a mountain, s. chemli 


Shew, V. t. liurnutdnd 


Bojonrn, v. i. mulJcgiri h. 


Save, V. t. pisutdna, 


Sister, s. (^eldr, pL ^eldrk 


Strive, v. i. tarutdnd 

?r^?rr^. 

Salt, a, Jcimro 


Salt, s. auwar 


Smite, V. t. jidnd * 

sft^RT. 

Slime, s. ckikM 


Steal, V. t. kaldnd 

^mr. 

St(«iler, s. la lie 

w. 

Seize, v. t. loitdnd 


Sun, s. mrydl 


Set, V. i. ns tlio sun, nmlitdnd 

^fwmsTT. 

Seem, v.i. Idgdnd (it sooms) 

WTJfrnT. 

Spring, 8.y?V»d 


Seed, s. mjd 

f?UTT. 

Swim* i. jioJie m. 


Second, a. diUero 


Small, a. chudor m. and f. 

^%K. 

Star, B. mkkum, p. suhkuh 


Set, V. t. irrdna 

TTT^. 

Skin, 8. thol, p. tholk 


Sunshine, s. adi 


Stand, V. i. nitdnd 


Salute, V. t. smvdjdr h, ♦ 

%2iT3TTT: tf. 

So, eoTij. dhun 


Surely, ad. Maro 


Send, V. t. rohidm 

\Wfrm. 

Scream, v, i. MUidnd 


Similar, a. lekhd 


Sit, V* i. uddnd * 


Side, s. klidk 


Shut, V. t. kehchi sidm 


Shout, V. t. hdhd ». 


Shado, s. dkarmi 
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as a door). 
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Search, v. t. park&nd 


Seek, V. t. parkdnd 

WWT. 

Son-in-law, s* sanngf p. sanmisk 


Strike, as a tent, v* t. arutdnd 

^^Tsn* 

Slay, V. t. johi watdnd 

WTqPOt qi^T* 

Sell', s, tanai 

<1 *1 * 

Swear, v. t. kirii/d tinddnd 

fqvf^in 

Shoop, s. khdlrndnydl p. •ydlk 


Shew, V. t. vehiami 

W^WTSfl* 

Sacrifice, v. t. tarhuland 

wismwT. 

Split; V. t. paUtdnd^ apidied to wood, 


Shore, s. thari 


Sand, 8. wai'U 

qiw* 

So many, a. ielwlJw • 

•s 

Sure, n,. pakko 

•s 

Simi>le, a. sddho m. and f. 

^«IT. 

Soil, V. t. momdnd 


Sport, V. i. garsdnd 

aWTWT. 

^ • 

Spring, 8. as of a well, inongha 

TRI^T. 

Sorrow, s. duliht H. 



T. 

Tie, V. t. dohiand 
Tent, s. )ydl, pi. pdlh 
Tell, V. t. samjhe k. 

Throw down, v. t. WLiidua. 

Two, a. rand 
Throe, a. fnund 
Ten, a. pad^ pi* i^aik 
Twenty, a. vUd H, 

Take, v. t. yeiaim 
Turn,' V. t. tiritand 
Turn, V. t. tirhutdnci 
This, dem. p*> 

er, pi. erhf m. 


qiWTWr. 

»v _ 

ft^T. 

ilWTWT. 

fWSIITWI. 

fT^, ^ar, applied Ixj fe¬ 
males and things. 
W, aj)plied to men. 
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That, dem. proa., ad^ pi. au^ f. 

applied to fe¬ 
males, &c. [men. 

OPy pi. orh^ m.' 

applied to 

Touch, V. t. it&n& 


Throw away, v. t. watsi s. 


Take away, v. t. woidna^a,. 

^TfviTWT. 

There, ad. agga 

'iparr. 

Top, s. ckendij the summit^f hill 


Tribe, s. got 

aiTfr. 

Together, ad. undikalth> 


Towards, prop, hihhe 


Thither, ad. hakke 


Thence, ad. agga\al 


Thus, ad. iliun ‘ 


Tliief, B. kalUi pi. hallerh 

TO TO^l 

Thread, s. ndl 

TO. 

Tree, s. mar& 


Tender, a. kauro 

WJKX. 

True, a. hharo 


Truly, ad. Miaro 

TO. 

Tlien, ad. ashe 

TO. 

Teach, v. t. harut&nd 

TOWISTT. 

Tire, v. i. dorand 

^’OWT. 

Tire, v. t. dorsutdnd 


To-day, s. nind 

TO. 

To-morrow, ndri^ ninm 


Truth, s. hharopem 

TO«r^. 

Tell, V. t. hmhutdnd 

«s. 

TO^?nwT. 

Try, v. t. parkhe h. 


Thicket, B.jhur 


Town, s. nagatt p. nagmh H. 

.TOK, TOV. 

Thigh, B.jdngh H. 


Trough, s. » 

wf^. 

Thing, 6. oUZi p. aUzk 


Therefore, conj. ten Idydm 


ThemselveB, reo. pron. dpu% H. 



Ui,$m tunong themselves if. 
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V. 

Vegetable, s. Ihaapdld 
Voice, B. 

Village, s. war, p. Wari- 
Very, ad. para 
Victuals, s. tindand mddnd. 
Void, a. suno 
Visit, V. t. kaUtdnd 
Vagabond, s. mnlk-giri h. w 
Veil, s. addm 
Value, s. rokar H. 

W. 

Walk, V. i. handdnd 
Weep, V. i. ardnd 
Wife, s. rot’td 

Who, inter, pro hr 
Whose, honhd 
Whom, bon 
Wealth, s. dhan-daulet 
Why, ad. Idi'i 
Warn, v. t. inddnd 
Woman, s. dr, p. dsk 
Where, ad. baggd 
Whence, ad. haggdtdl 
Whither, ad. hke 
With, prep, sin 
Wilderness, s. dongur 
Whip, V. t. gidnd 
Waterpot, s. sora 
Well, ad. hea, chokho 
Wash,' r. t. nurdnd 
• Wash, y. t. sukkdnd 
Wish, V. t. chdhe m. 

Water, s. ger 

Water, v, t. to cause to drink, 


vt^5TWT. 

’trVT- 

f?r®^r ^’sPT»rT. 

^VT*rT. 

^tfT-^rr, the woman of 
the house. 

) See Interr. 
I pronouns, 

w-lrwr 

ITT^. 

« 

WrrrTTJ?. 

%m. 

^1%. [person. 
,^TT*rr, applied to the 
^T|fT*rT, to wash clothes. 

uhidnd 
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AVaiidorer, s. vmlk-giri h. to. 

AVoinl), s. potd 

Woan, V. t. onhdpdl chhufe k. 

Wander, v. i. hhule mateke loaUitdnd 

Work, s. dhandho 

AViinesa, a. gohdi^ pi. gohdirk 

AVood, a. kaiid 

Weigh, V. i.jokc k. 

AVoll, a, kdd H., pi. kunng 
AVouder, a. achanihhd II. 

AVondor, y. i. achamhhd k. 

Wearied, pj). dorsi 
Weary, to he, v. i. dordnd 
Window, s. kinrki • 

Wrangle, v. i. taruidnd 


W. IT. 

vl 

«rfw7rr»n. 

'f-v " 

SlTlTT^, Ttr^TT^. 
^f^T. 

fpsT, 


Year, a. tvarsd 

Yes, ad. inge 

Youth, s. raior^ p. raiork 

Young, a. I'aior, f. raid 

Yesterday, a. ndri, ninm 


• •*s 

[persons. 
T^K. applied to 

f»ri. 


NXTMEIIALS. 


The Gonds in this district count tho length of ten in the Gondi, 
and then use th% Hindi numerals. 
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The V^iu Yaga and ih hearings upon Tree and Serpent Worship in 
India.—Jiy Pratai'aci£ani»ka Gitosua, B. A. 

(Road 7tli Soplember, 1870.) 

In the Mstoiy of human progress, the fooling of fear has perhaps 
proved as active an agent in iuvoution us necessity. TJie plii- 
losoplxy of fear is most interesting: originating in the want of 
strength, or in a feeling of want of strengfli, fear often, to use a 
paradox, concentrates, if it does not create, strougtli. It impels 
an individual to highi, sometimes with such (^xtraordinary rapidity 
as to baftlo all pursuit. The energy spent in avoiding a danger if 
concontratod and better directed, might, in many caSos, load to tho 
overcoming of the obstatdo ; but as tho mind shrinks within itself 
at tho very idea of danger, it slagkens tho nerves for all action 
except flight. A man runs witli the greatest velocity when impelled 
by fear. In the very flight lie may have unconsciously overcome 
several dilUcultios, which, in sohor moments, ho W'ould rather have 
fled from, tlian manfully oncionntorod ami overcome. It is conta¬ 
gious, because tho oxliibition of foariu a comi>auion damps the hope^ 
of relief from that quarter; it makes one feel lonely, the most 
favourable condition for engendering fear. It advances as hope 
recedes, after the faith in our own strength has been shaken. It 
originates superstition ; for when human aid fails, the mind naturally 
looks to tho Bupernat-ural and the mysterious; mantras, charms, 
and sacrifices are resorted to, wdth a view to propitiate the imfigiuary 
evil-doers, and sacriflecs are selected to suit tho nature of tho evil 
spirits. ^ 

,Iu the earliest portraits of the Aryan race, as delineated in the 
Vedas, we find then* ideas and their ihoughts conti’odin tlujir homes, 
their cattle, their fields, and in the discomfiture of their enemies. 
Their wants were few, and their proyers, therefore, were loss varied; 
and their ceremonies were, probably, equally simple. But this 
simplicity bore witliin itself the seed of a very complex system of 
thought. Everytliing that was useful in some way or ol|ier, every¬ 
thing that was beautiful or awful iu nalm o, or that excited unusual 
feelings, or suggested new ideas, was estranged from the ordinary 
and associated with the supernatural. 
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A new current of thought soon after set in. In the freshness of 
imagination during the primitive state of society, comparisons, me¬ 
taphors, and allegories, were soon changed into real entities, and 
mythology rapidly gained ground in men’s minds. Thus the Pu- 
r^nas, hy a natural poetical idea, made the sun ahd the moon, which 
witness all that is done on the earth, the spies of the divine 
mler—a myth describing the all-pervading nature of their rays. In 
the Vedas, they are regarded as the universal witnesses of all cere¬ 
monies. The M&huy the ascending node, is derived from the verb 
literally moaning tb abandon, void, hence also black, darkness, 
shadow, &e., and is represented in mythology as having no body, 
the umhra of the astronomers. The umbra may be said to devour 
as it wore the luminaries. Later mytliology makes Rahu a trunk- 
loss head, an ingenious mythological adaptation of the umbra 
which devours, but inasmuch as it has no body, the moon comes 
out from the throat. Again, j)oeiie imagination or extreme fear, 
personifies qxialities, and that to such an extraordinary extent, 
that while describing tho blood-thirsty vengeance of S'akti, she is 
"said to have, in tho Chhinnamastd incarnation, cut off her own head 
from the trunk, and with the gaiuiig trunkless skuU gluttonously 
di-unk her own blood which springs with the warmth of life. 
However hideous tho conception is, it is the result of the license 
allowed to poets to use partial similitudes. To such flights of un¬ 
shackled imagination, the variously formed sphinxes of the Chal¬ 
deans are but mere flutters of the Avings. As allegories illustrative 
of Uie concentration of force to OA'ercome diificulties, and the 
adaxjtation of means to a purpose, tho achievements of Durga offer 
many interesting instances. On the occasion of vanquishing the 
mighty Aeuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha, and their general, named 
Mahi8hfisura,(tho buflaloo-domon)the several gods are made to direct 
their energy to their weapons for the purpose. The goddess Durga, 
representative of this union, sprung forth with ten aims fit to crush 
several Asurae at one fell swoop. ElSli, another incarnatiou of 
Sokti, in tj^e war with i^iaktavija, a demon multiplying his race, as 
his name implies, from the drops of blood flowing from his body, 
and touching the earth, is represented as having licked up tho blood 
as it streamed forth from his person with a view to arrest that 
dreadful propagation, * 
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Many of these myths, again, may he traced partly to oriental hy¬ 
perbole and i)artly to the many-sided meanings of the words used in 
describing them : figurative cxpi-essions were seized and new mytlis 
were invented in illustration of thorn. Others again are iilustrutiv'e 
of national customs ; tlius tlie protruded toTigue of Kali has been the 
theme of several fanciful talcs. With some, in the heat of the batllo, 
Kali was so maddonod, that the gods tlesiniirod of tho worhl, 
and sent S'iva, her husband to appease hto'. 8 iva crept among the 
dead soldiers lying on tho field, and contrived to puss under tho 
foot of Kdli, wlio no s(K)nMr porfwvod her husband trampled under 
her feet, than sho b»^cftnio abasliod, and, in the fashion of the 
women of the country, bit her tongue as oxprossivo of her regrot 
and indelicacy. 

It is amusing to follow the liijo of argument put forth in tho 
‘Pur&nas in support of theao myths. In some instauoos, they ap¬ 
proach so near tho ludiei*ou8, that were it T(iot for thoir thorough 
adaptability to tho state of uativo sociisty of tho time, their 
fallacies would have been long ag«> exposed, and the whole PaurdatG 
system spimnod and despis(jd. 

8'ahti is Force. Originally a soct of TTindiis worshipp<!d forcio 
and matter as otornal. The word being in the fominino gender, 
its por.so]]ificatio7i is a foiualo divinity of supernatural powers, 
and every occupatiim which cuUod for great oxei’iuso of energy and 
power at once soloetod hor as tutelary goddess, and sho is now 
tho most poimlar of all tho throe and thirty niilli<»is of tho Iliinlii 
pantheon. H'uhiaism has since imbibed so many brutfil t»i'actices of 
cannibalism, hutnan s.acrifico, and baci'haiialian rites, that the very 
name of a S'likla^ inspires horror and disgust; nevertlioloss tho luiholy 
Tantras, wliich propound and oxi>lain lh(? prim.iples of this doctrine, 
and give rules for worshiiipiug tho different forms of 8 akti, aro 
increasing in number and popularity. They wore, until lately, com¬ 
paratively unknown beyond tho frontiers of Bengal, Init (joiuos of 
MSB. are now demanded from every (Xiiartm* of Hindusbm. Tho 
Tantric system is of Bengali origin, and its rites and c^toms are 
intimately ijiterwoven with thc^so of the hill tribes, especially those 
of Nepal and Assam. Demonology is a principal feature in the 
8'dkta faith, and the various nocturnal coromonies are fixed which 
27 
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Avero muck in vogue iu Bengal, even as late as about fifty 
years ago. 

Nor did fear and superstition stop with the creation of gods out 
of poetical objects. In men’s anxiety to avail themselves of super¬ 
natural aid, they did not hesitate to borrow from foreign and other¬ 
wise hated sources. 

Sattipir^ Mdnihpir^ Shdhjummd Faqir^ Shah Farid, OWnhi, and 
many other similar dii minores and saints, found their places in 
Hindu mythology entirely from this cause. In jungly districts 
and infested rivers and creeks, K^u Udya and DahJdn Rdya are 
as commonly worshipped as the local P/rs and QUzks. It is 
remarkable that Kidu Riiya and Falcshin JUdya aro represented by 
trunklosft mitred heads. They are held to bo guardians of the 
forest, and they ride on tigers aijd croeodilos. On the 30th day of 
the mouth of Fausha, these two forest demigods are worshipped,, 
and Avith thorn earthen figures of their tigers and crocodilos. 
But this is limited to tlje soutliom districts of Bengal, Avlioro tlioso 
ferocious animals abound. Tlioy are worshipped os KahdmpdloH 
or field gods, and are said to have originated from tho heads of 
Brahmft, tho creator, cut off by S'iva. To them sacrifices of goats 
and ducks are offered, perhaps more to appeaso tho tigers and the 
crococlilos than the gods themselves. 

That tlie some principle of appeasing the unmanageable and 
the dreadful is the basis of serpent worship, is easy to de¬ 
monstrate. Th% serpent goddess is worshipped in tho Euphorhia 
anUqiwrmi. The goddess mother of tho serpents, and goddess pre¬ 
siding over thorn, is Manasa, the object of lovo and devotion, and, as 
the name implies, an allegorical creation. Indeed, tree and serpent 
worshij) may bo said to have originated parljly, if not entirely^ in the 
imagination of the people, and in figures of speech. The chief of 
the serpents is eternity, literally endless, of which tho univer¬ 
sally acknowledged symbol is a coiled snake. Though represented 
as the support of Vishnu, while floating on the fathomless sea of 
chaos bi^re creation,'(God in eternity), he is, in the Pur^nas, 
described as having the form of Vishtm, moaning, perhaps, the 
eternity of Vishnu. Thus the Puronas describe him as 
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“ A thousand-hooded, four-armed &c.”* 

lu Purd^ic mythology, he is the bed on which Ndniyana is said to 
have rested before creation, and will rest after the creation is de¬ 
stroyed. 

k 

WTTsf II 

ifT^sf} 7RCT • 

vl 

Hero Amnia, (eternity) in the form of a serpent is described as 
doing menial work and waving a fan. Put elsew^^ero ho is said 
to be an incarnation of Vislinu, 

Tko myth of the Atlas sorpSnt named S'esha (the end) is 
acknowledged to bo allegori(ial. Thus tho Kurnia Pui’ana. 

arWT«fl«n !Sf*tbfch«g lT II 

fV^T I 
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It is tho Hindu form of chaos. Tho figure in it was, as usual, 
soon forgotton, and tho frequent oartlupiakes that visited imrts 
of India wero accounted for by a slight extension of ilio idea 
contained in tlio mytli. Tho tho serpent of eternity, has a 
thousand hoods, and ui>on one of them ho holds the earth. At 
times he relieves himself by changing tho load from one to another 
hood, and the motion caused by his replacement of tho load is said 
to be-the cause of earthquakes, 

Vishnu is repeatedly brought in contact with the serpent. As 
the presiding god of the sun, in fact tho sun himsoK (sun = Vish- 
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pu = Ilari) ho is an onomy of Efihu, whose stoUar form is tliat 
of a serpent, and who, as a demon, was cut into two by Vishnu’s 
discus on the occasion of tho distribution of nectar churned 
from tho ocean of life, alias ligJit, tho sweets of knowledge 
to the gods. Kiihu (to be abandoned) is, as we have said before, 
alsoldaok, darkness, or ignoran<'e. According to the Graha Yajna 
Tantra, an astrological work of great i|npoi*tance amongst the Hindus, 
the presiding god of Eahu is Kola (Death = Time), and tho subor¬ 
dinate god is a serpent:—an idoa which reminds 

•us of the tree of knowledge and the sei’pent in the Mosaic 
legend. E4hu is tho lord of bones, and it prtjsidcs over the 
southwest quarter of the globe, [ nirUi) over misfortunes and calami¬ 
ties. Efihublicdi, tlio destroyor, or literally the dissector, of Bahu, 
darkness, is Vishnu, alias Surya (tho Sun), uho has also tho 
nainc of Jld/mha, tho killer of Eahu. Its mythical origin is dis¬ 
tinctly acknowledged in astronomical works, in one of which we 
find:— 

I 

“ When tho llahu is perceptible by the eyes, it is called an eclipse.” 

In the lihdfjavat Purdna, Krishna, or Vishnu incainato, in one of Ids 
miracles, is devoured by a gToat ophidian demon, in whoso stomach 
he plays several tricks, and at last, getting out of it, oxhiLits t^ie 
whole univor.so dancing on the tongue of tho serpent (eternity), whom 
ho afterwards overcomes (as creator). He is also doscribed as break¬ 
ing the several heads of Kdlit/a, a Niiga king of Eomanak country, 
whom Krishna would have couqdotoly desti-oyod, had not some of 
his wives, who wore Naga women, interfered. Oaruda, tho bird-god, 
is the vchiclo of Vishnu, and though a stop-brothor to the Nagas, is 
their deadly enemy. * 

In the Mahabhilrata, Parikshita, grandson of the Pfindavas, 
is doscribed to have defiled the body of a sago while in Ids 
meditation with a dead snaki', whereupon the Muni’s son cursed 
him. To carry out tliig malediction, Tahkalv, ooramotily identi¬ 
fied with ^e Gecko that makes a “tal; taP^ noise, and sometimes 
with the dragon-lizard, one of the groat serpents, visited Parikshita, 
nitired as a Brahman, and made tho usual salutation, and blessed the 
k^pghy ollering him a small plum. No sooner held the king the 
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proffered fniit to his nose, than a snake, the takshaka serpent, 
issued forth from, it and stung him. Tlie Baj& fell a victim to the 
virulent v^nom of the snake. Jnumejaya, his son, witli a view to 
avenge the death of his father, instituted a Yajna, ontitlod sarpa- 
satra^ tlie snake-soerifice. The jjriosts willx their mantras poured 
puriiiod ghi into the blazing altar, and snakes fr'om all parts of the 
world, coining in millions, fi^ sonseles.s into it, and wore soon 
consumed. The sacrilice went on till Tuksliaka’s turn came, and 
when the unswerving priest otforod liis uhnii (oblation oHghi) witli a 
powerful mantra to Agni invoking Takshaku, lluj groat serpent felt 
dooply the irrosistiblo influence of the sacrificial fire. Yet unwilling 
to yield to it, and trembling at his npproacliing doom, he fled to 
the court of ludra. But the mantras of the sacred munis were evcui 
more potent tlian the lord of tho immortals, and Takshaka was 
wrondu'd from his hiding-place. Ho hovered over tlio blazing 
flame, and was about to fall into it, when ,Astika, the offspring of 
tlie inlorniarriago bolweon an Aryan and a Naga ’tvonian, a noplu'w 
of Yasuki, tho sorpont king, interfered. Tie lioggcd of Janinojaya 
to put a stop to tho sacrifice, and thereby saved the serpent race. 
Both these stories, however, appear more like poetical versions of 
border warflu’o Avith antagonistic race.s, than pure niyths. 

These stories regarding the Niigas and serpents are obviously 
myllucal, and may be explained aAvay by unravelling tlio allegories 
upon whi<jh thoy are ba.sed. In none does tlie true re2>tilo» tho snake, 
make its aiiiiearance. Nor is this remarkable, for tho authors of 
8’dstrash.ayo carefully separated the Ndgns aud Sarpas, llioophidian 
race from true snakes. TheNagas are a class of demigods, some of 
whom at will assume the forms of men, but generally have tho 
lower extremities of their bojj^y ending in a snake’s tail, while 
above the waist they aro pha^ied like gods and men. In some 
cases, how^ever, their heads are backed by hood.s of* serpents. But 
tliis form of the Nfiga, though frequently found in scuiiiturod stones, 
appears to ‘be a later rejireseniatiou. Everywhere in tlio Burunas, 
the N4gaa speak like men, and have bodies like them. Tho Sarpas 
on the other hand are a family of reptiles not at all connected with 
the Nagas, and are in no Purina found to sjioak or act like men. 
Nor aro they ever worshipiiod by the BniJimans, though a later 
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TTpapurdm^ ono of those interpolations, which has mixed the real 
with the unreal, and has complicated our meagre historical data, 
describes them as descendants of Ndgas, much degenerated and 
enfeebled. 

In the whole cyclopaedia of Hindu sacrifices and ceremonies, 
no sacrifice connected with Ndgas or Sarpas, is more frequent¬ 
ly practised and with greater e;tf/«t„than the Vdatu Ydga. It is, 
indeed, considered a Vaidic rite, and without it no house, temple, or 
tank is fit for divine or human use. It is a ceremony that every 
Hindu has to ijerforni, and without it none can inhabit a new 
house. V6stu is partly a Vaidic god. He is the tutelar deity of 
the house, and is regarded by the Hindu with a peculiar veneration; 
for the homestead has a sanctity in his eyes whif'h is not mot with 
in other countries. To havo the privilege of dwelling in the house 
of his forefathers is an object of pride with him, and the greatest 
iiiisfortuuo that can happen to a Hindu is Die loss of his domicile. 
Few tilings appear more di'eadful than when an incensed brdhman 
pronounces the awful curse “ Lot doves take possession of your 
Vastu” (domicile), and an enemy vows vengeance by threatening to 
sow scsamuin in Dio Vfistii bhita, or the site of the liomestead, 
that is to say, to reduce the homestead to a field under the plough. 
Each Vistu, or domicile, is believed to have a representative snake, 
called the J'xistu-Sarpa, which is regarded with groat awe. If the 
Vastu-Sarpa is seen to abandon a bouse, it is an unlucky omen, and 
the jierpotuity of Die house, the continuity of the race or family, is 
believed to bo endangered. 

Tile Vastu Yiiga ceremony is performed in the maunor described 
below. 

Va'stu Yaga. —On the moraing ^f the day previously fixed for 
entering a now house, the owner performs Dio usual morning 
prayers and aldutions, and liaving thus purified liimself, he 
presents pieces of gold to brahmans according to his means. A 
■water-pot is filled with prater, and on it are placed fmits, flowers, 
and mango leaves. It is decorated by Brahmans with curd and 
rice, under the usual tnantras. The owner then touches respect¬ 
fully the tail of a cow, crowns his head with garlands, anoi«fts 
his person with sandal-wood paste, and places his lawful wife on his 
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left bearing a ghafa on her loins and a hula with grains on her 
head. Thu% prepared, he enters his new house. The water-pot men¬ 
tioned above, is carried by a Brahman, who leads the procession. 

The Ahliyudayiha Srdddha and the pnjd of the sixteen Mdtrikds 
with the ganddhipas is performed at a separate place. 

In tho new house, the owner, having made tJio dchimana, com¬ 
mences tho VdsUt Ydga. 

It is begun with formally making a resolution {Sanhalpa) to 
complete tho rite, and for tliis purpose the liaddhati says :—^ Lot 
him sit on an Amna (cax’pet) or a mat of knsa grass with his fm;© 
towards the east, and let him pronounce “ om tat saf' “ om, to-day 
in the month of (here mention the lunar month), in tho (hero men¬ 
tion the bright or iho dark fortnight,) on (hero mention the 
number tiflii or lunar day), I, of ^lere mention tho family) family 
or gotra (hero mention the name) with a view to avoid tho dofe(;ts 
and evils of this human habitation, perfe^rm the Fdiita Ydya.'^ 
Tho Sanhalpa hymn is then to be repeated. Lot him next worship 
Vishnu and tho nine planets, and lot him next let droj) tho Fasu- 
dhdrdsy of molted butter, against a wall so as to run in a given 
number of lines. Tho Ayushmya hymn is next repeated.* 

The appointment of priests ( Farana) :—‘ Tho Brahmans, previ¬ 
ously selected for the performance of the sacrifices and ceromonios, 
have to be seated on carpets with their faces towards tho north. 
Tho Yajamdna is to proi>itiate them with sandal paste. Let lurn 
then pronounce “ Om. I am blessed. Om. On tho occasion of this 
Vastii Yaga (enjoined by holy writ) do you, the respected tlireo, 
pronounce ‘ Om Svmti* om, blessed bo tho act.” 

Tho three priests respond “ Om Svmii.” 

The Yajamdna: “ Om, on the occasion of this Fastu cere¬ 
mony, do you three pronounce om riddkim (om prosperity). 

Tlie priests respond “ om, majr you prosper.” 

Let rice be scattered around by tho Brahmans present with tho 
mantras which commence with “ Om^ Svasti no Indra viddhasrava^ 
Svasti noPusJia visvaveda, SvasH, &c.” “ Om, may In<lra, propagator 
of ceremonies, bless us; may Pusha, &g.” Then let the hymn “ Om 
Sttupah somo yamah halah^ &c. “ In the pr<jsonee of the sun, the 
moon, death, time, twilight, bhutas (spirits), day, night, wind, 
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dikpati (gods of the ten cardinal points), earth, sky, inhabitants 
of the fimiainent {kasliara)^ and gods, as Brahma Hotnesses, I 
liromiso.” 

The Brahinfi or chief priest should be appointed first. 

Let the Yajamana, seated as before with joined palms, address 
the Brahiu4, “ Om, you are Sadhu (gentle,) bo seated. 

Lot the Brahma, reply “ Om! verily I am HadJm." 

Yajamana :—Om, I will propitiate you. 

Brahma :—Om, do jiropitiate. 

Lot the Ynjaindnathon offer sandal wood paste, flowers, cloth, and 
ornaments to the Brahmfi, and let him next touch his light thigh 
and say, “ Oni, tliis day (as mentioned before) in lay promised 
Vmtu Yaga cei’eniony, 1 do lieroby appoint you (state the name of 
the Brahma) of — familj^, of— ^ravura, wf»rs}\ippod with sandal 
wood &c., to perform tlio duties of a Brahma. 

Brahma :—“ Om! I am appointed.” 

Yajamana:—Om ! perform tlio duties of a Bralmui as directed (in 
the Sdatras). 

Brahma:—“ Om, according to my knowledge I shall.” 

(Should the Yajamana bo not <j[ualifiod to perform hirnsolf tho 
Timim, lot him apiioint a Brahman as a hotdj in tho same way as tho 
Brahma is appointed. Then lot the AcMrya^ Tantradhurakaf and 
Sadasga bo apiiointod in order. 

Tho sacrificial altar, Vedi^ should bo eight cubits long, and eight 
cubits broad, and one cubit high. It should bo purified by sjuiiik- 
ling successively the urine of the cow with tho Q&yahri mantra^ 
oow-dting with tho mantra which commences, “ Om Gandhadvaram 
daradharslii/am, &c.,” cow’s milk with that which commences “ om 
ApgagaftM, &c.,” curds with that which begins with “ om dadhi 
h'atmOf &o.,” and lastly, gJii (clarified butter) with om tejoni^ &e., 
kusa grass and water should be spjinkled with “ om deva satva &c.” 
Then, lot autumnal "paddy, winter paddy, muga, wheat, mustard, 
sGsamum, and barhjy b^ mixed with water and seatfered on the 
Vedi. ' 

Tile Vadu mandala is a square diagram of mystic import. It is thus 
described in Vdstu Progogu :—** Oommencing fr-om the north-cas^pm 
corner of it, at the four corners four sticks of khadi/ra^ Mimom catechUf 
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each 12 fingers long are to ho nailed down with the following mantra: 
om Sisantu IHn^taU naga^ “ oin, 0 you serpents, fast runners, pro- 
toctors of all anlmhls, enter under this Vodi, and stay in this house, 
continually besto^A'ing on me long life and strength.” By the sides 
of these sticks, with the following niautra, make offerings of mdsa 
“ om Agnihhyo pyatha mrpehhyo. “ Om to the Agnis, to tlio serpents, 
and to those others who are dependent on them, I offer this pure 
and excellent food.” 

Join the four pegs with strings each four cubits long and wuth 
those as sides describe a square. Divide this sqiiai-o into (M siuallor 
equtil squares, and with fine coloured i>owders fill them iu the man¬ 
ner described.” 

Hero follow directions for filling up tho squares, and the namoa 
of 4-5 nagas or serpents prosidii^g over particular single squares 
or groups of them. 

Having invoked forty-five nagas or pilris on tlie squares, pftce by 
tho side of tho four pegs, four water-pots docoratod with cloth, gar¬ 
lands, &e. Ou the south-eastern corner closo by the water-pot invoke 
Viddti on a black square. Ou the mid die of tho eastern side of tho 
square, without it, invoke f^kanda on a yollow square. On tho south¬ 
ern Aryamamy red. Ou southwest near tho wator-i)Ot Putand^ 
black. On the west Jat/tlhaka, black ; on north-west,’ Pdjia-rakfdum 
black, on tho north Filipinja, black; on tho north-east near tho 
water-xjot Charaki, black. 

The sacrifice.—On tho yhata (water-i)ot) beyond tho squares in¬ 
voke tho nine Gralian (holders-idauets) and worshix) thoin one after 
tho other. Oomnioncing from tho east towards the foiu* sides dis¬ 
tribute mdm with the following mantras “ om hhlttani rdkshasdoApi, 
&c., om Ihutiis (spirits,) or ruhhasas (demons) whosoever dwell here 
may they all receive again this pfferirigas I do my dwelling house.” 

Then with rice and flowers invoke Is'a ; “ om ! Is'a-j come hither- 
This pddya is given to Is'a, Oni! This food is offered to Is'a, Om I 
These throe handfuls of flowers are offered to Is'a.” 

Similarly lot the following ho invoked and worshipped in the* 
several squares in order:— Paryamja, Jayanla, Sakra, Phdshara, 
8$ktya, Bhrsa, Vyoma, Ihddsa, Pmhmid, Vilatha, Grhakshata, Vaiva- 
svata, or Yama, Gandkarva, Bfnya, Mfya, Pitrs, Davnvarika, 

28 
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grivUf Tmhpndanta^ Vdruna, Amira, 8‘esha, Tdpa, Roga^ Naga^ Vtsva- 
karmiij Bhalldta, Yajfmvam^ Nagardja, S'ri, Aditi, Jj^a^ Apava^ 
Ua^ Aryamna^ Soma^Vivasvata^ Indra^ Indrdtnia^y Mitra, Mudra^ 
Rdjayahiihmtma, Bharddhara, Brahman^ Skandtij Viddrif Putandj 
Jamlhaka, Pdpnrakshasi, Pilipifija, CMraJta. 

In tlio Bquaro for Brahman, Vanudem is to be invoked and 
worshipped with sixteen vpacharas^ or articles of worship. There 
also Lakshmi and VasudevaganaSf are to be worshipped. In the 
same square with the same kinds of offerings Bhard (earth) 
is likewise to be worshipped with the following. Om sar’- 
valoka dharam^ &c. Om, supporter of all creation, female figured, 
well ornamented, be propitiated.” In the four squares of Brah- 
m& is to be scattered rice, and thereon a new strong water-pot 
filled with water is to be jdaced, ^ind into it gold and silver pieces 
and Sarvoiishadhi are to be dropped, and the whole covered with a 
VardMni, In this water-pot, the four-headed deity, Brahm^l, should 
bo invoked and worshipped with sixteen kinds of offerings, npachdraa. 
Towards the north-eastern corner of this water-pot, another pot 
full of pure water into which have been put the five ratnas (jewels) 
and gold and silver pieces is to bo placed and, tying round its neck 
tL pair of new clothes, a garland, twigs oiAsvatJta^ (the religious fig) 
vata (the banian), mango, plaksha (the vulgar fig) and Udumhara 
(the sacrificial fig) trees. Placing upon these a dish filled w'ith 
barley, the priest should recite the mantra “ Ajiglira Kalasaniy &eP 
also the invocation, Vdruna^ the water-god, om Varumayotham- 
hhanmnas'i &c. 

Then follows the invocation of the holy places “ow Gangddya 
Saritah, &c.’' Om, all the rivers beginning with Ganga, oceans 
and seas, all rivers, aU oceans, all sops and all lakes, destroyers 
of ill-luck of Yajamana, como hitlj.or.” Then are to be dropped 
into the water-pot various kinds of earth, such as earth from stables, 
from where elephants live, from ant-hiUs, from the confluence 
of rivers, from the banks of a lake, from the fields where cattle 
%rnze, and from the ruts of chariot-wheels, also water fi-om sacred 
places, and acervomhadi and durvd grass. 

On the west of this water-po^ according to the rules of his own 
Grihyasutra, let the owner or his representative Hot& establish the 
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fire (sacrificial) and repeat Virupfikslia hymn and make Kushan- 
dik^i. ^ 

Having finished the Kmhandihiy Agui under the name oiPrajdpati^ 
should be worshipx^ed according to the rules of Aditga Purdna “ Om 
pingalhru, &c.” “Om! brown-browod, brown-boarded, brown-haired 
and brown-eyed, high-featured, red-stomached, seated on a goat, 
seed-wreathed Agni, you are powerful.” Then uro to be offered 
one hundred and eight oblations or dhutts to Brahma with a mixture 
of honey, ghi^ sosamuni, and barley. And next, ten offerings should 
be made to each of the worshipi)od gods. 

The Vilvapl^cliaka homa^ or five offerings, with the loaves of the tree 
Marmelosfoglops has then to bo x)erformed. Tlie five liyinns for the 
purpose huvo Visvauiitra for their rishi; they are in Jagati metre, 
their god is Vfistu, their use lies in the xjropitiation of Vasiu. 
“ Om YoHiosphU pratiy &e.” 

Then with ghi alone, Om Agnage, ^c. svahd. Orn to Agni, the 
originator and supi)orter of Sacrifices, ihis is given to Agui.” 
After tho prineix)al sacrifice and the Mahanjahrii homa aro over, 
the tuslmi satnU has to bo offered without any mantras. Tiion 
follow tho prJgasehitfa Itomay the chanting of tho Vdmadeoga 
hymn, and taking a handful of curd, roi)eat the following, “ Oiyi 
Yajnam Gaclichha, &o.” Om, tlio sacrifico bo ended, &c. Finally 
tho fire is to be oxtingiiishod with curd. 

This is to bo followed by ofibring to tho Viistu gods rice boilod with 
milk with tlio mantra ‘ esha i>ayasa vali om Is aya namah,’ and so on. 

“ This offering of .milk and rico to Is'a, and so on, to other Yastu 
gods.” 

Then uttering Svasti perform S’dnti. 

Om in the S anti work, om, do you three pronounco, “ I am bless¬ 
ed.” The following aro tho directions for tho performance of tho 
ceremony of 8'auti. 

Let the priest sprinkle on the Tajamana, seated with his sons 
and family facing oast, water from the S'anti-ghata with tlio mantra, 

Om, Surdstvdmabhi sinchantttj &c. Om, fnay tho gods jiurify yeu 
with water; may Brahma, Vishnu and Mahosvara, Vasudeva, 
Jagonnatha as well as Sankarshana purify you. May Prodyumna 
and Aniruddha give you xictory. May Akiiaudala, Agui, Yama, 
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Nairta and V«runa Pavan Cuvera and Siva and Seaha with 
brahmans and dikpiilas ever purify you. May all ^ the assem¬ 
bled gods bless you with reputation and fame, wealth, me¬ 
mory, reasoning, health, veneration and mercy, ingenuity, modesty, 
bodily comfort, cpiiotude, and loveliness. May the planets, the sun, 
the moon, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, all the 
j)lanets, together with Rahu and Ketii propitiated, i)urify you. May 
dovas, danavas, gandharvas, yakshas, rakshas, serpents, rishis, 
munis, cows, devamalas also deva-patnis, adhvraas, snakes, daityas 
and ai)3aras, weapons,, all S'astras, rnjas and carriers and inodiciues, 
jewels and the dogi'ees of time, lakes, seas, mountaiill| holy pla(;G8, 
clouils, rivers, prepare you towards the attainment of inoty, 
desires and wealtli! Oin, Svasti.^* 

The t'dstu i/dffftj described above, is evidently a sacrifice invented 
by the ancient Aryan conquerors ^^'ith a view to i^ropitiate the 
abongines or primeval owners of tbo land. Such a practice is not 
rincommon in Hindu theosophy. Evoiylliing tlnit lias a place in 
a ceremony, is 'worshipped or propitiated. The earth is pacified 
before lighting up a sacrificial fire, and is ajipoascd after the Iioma 
is over. The tree from which faggots are collected is worshipxiod, 
and is propitiated by manlms. The sacrificial goat even is first ad¬ 
dressed with a i)roi)er prayer to the effect “ that boasts were created 
by JirahuM for sacjrifu'e, and killing in a Ynjna is therefore no killing 
•iVTS’inJJ I ).” Again, “ Indra, Soma, and other gods, for the 
sake of sacrifice became beasts and so forth.” Indeed, 'without apre- 
liininaiy nreliani (worship), no offering is doomed |it for xireseutatioii 
and no god is prepared to receive any without it. The Tettilm and 
PiSiiehas (the gods of the aborigmes) are first propitiated, they have 
the procodeiico in all ceremonies. In days of yore, such ceremonies 
were very frequently interrupted by the danyus and daityas, and 
the holy sagos who celebrated them, were often obliged to ask for 
assistance from princes and warriors for protecting them against 
such depredations. In the Kamaynna, Visvamitra cames with liim 
young Eaniaohandra auff Lakshmana to protect liis sacrifice. In the 
pcrformfuce of a sniddJm, the first offering is made to tlie JBhusvdmif 
the lord of the soil, and the Smirtk teach us that it is not lawful 
to perform aby ceremony on another man’s soil without satisfying 
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his claims, and though rajas and owners of their own liousos perform 
the srdddha on their own land, they have still to make olTeringB 
to Viistu PurmUtty which we fancy represents the aboriginal owners 
of the country. The mfxTorn expounders it is true identify the Vustu 
Purusha and the Bhmvami with Yislinu, but as a separate plate is 
always offered along with it to Vishnu, neither Bhunvami nor Vikin 
Purnsha can mean anything else, but what it literally says, unless 
it be a typical offering to the sovoroign of the comitry. 

In the Viklu Yiigay one of the oldest ceremonies of the Aryans, 
VAatu is the principal god, and though tlie aborigines themselvos 
are not worshipped by name, the Naga is no doubt tho ostensible 
object of worship. Tho several gods, properly (ancestors,) 

manes, lormor owners, tliut occupy tho several mandalas, are 
also tho names of Nagas. Tlie Yjj,stu is tho god Earth, quite dis¬ 
tinct from Dhara, the mother-earth (terra), and in the prayer he is 
represented as tho siqiporter of the world. ^ 

•SRT^ ^ |l 

All the gods arc pervaded by Vdstu, Vdslu pervades tho croation; he is 
the supporter of tho earth. Salntation bo unto you, O Viistudova ! 

It is remarkable that nowhoro in tlie Purduia or Tihilric cosmo¬ 
gony, is Vahtii named as distinct from Satha, or the primal snake 
eternity). 

^ TT^T ^ |l 

The supporter of the universe is air, above which is the atlas-tortoise (coloa- 
soebelys atlas ? ) upon which rests tho Sesha, aud upon it .tho earth. 

The Vikiu Ydga therefore, appeal’s to be a memorial of tho foun¬ 
dation of the new Aryan home and <Jf the Nfigaa, a race of powerful 
aborigines of India. Their namo is connected with the several 
vegetable products of the soil, which the first Aryan settlors soon 
found to be useful and worthy of preservation. Thus— 

JYdgapdsa, or the lasso, a weapon of the Nagas; JYdgavnndhu tho re¬ 
ligious fig tree (^Ficm religiosa), the friendly .shelter of tho Nagas ; 
NagarenUyNagajayB.nd. Naga Samhhavaior Vermillion, lithargefllnd ga- 
jena, all probably fi^rst mined by the Nfigas; Naga pushpiMy the golden 
Jasmine (Jmminumfri^icana) ; Naga Keaara, the Meauaferrea flower; 
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Ndga ptbsh^a, Calophyllum inophyllumf Naga ValU, the betel-loaf 
plant (Piper hetle)^ N&gaphala (Tnchoaanthes dtaea). Words bear¬ 
ing ample evidence not only of the Naga origin of the things 

# 

they indicate, but of the Naga influence on the Aryan settlers. 
The word Naga is also used for an elephant, for lead, and for tin. 
Even as tlio word XJzbak was a term of abuse with the Mogul 
empol’ors of Delhi, so was Ndgahit among the Aryan, meaning the 
veriest rascal. 

In the Vdstu Tdga for consecrating a tank, a long pole is sunk in 
the centre of the new excavation, and this pole in Sanscrit is Naga 
yashtif or the Naga pole. In course of the ceremony, several Nagas 
presiding over the several quarters of the niandalaa, are worshipped, 
and though in later times, the practice of throwing golden images of 
spriieuts, frogs, and tortoises, in u^reshly excavated tank is obsoived, 
tho Naga yaeJit^ CBxmoi be said to have any connection with reptiles 
or snakes. Tho aiiplication of tho term Naga to the reptile class, is 
probably duo to the fact of tho ahoriginos living in a wild jungly 
country, infested by snakes, having been snake-charmers, and great 
adejits in liandliiig and killing such reptiles; a figure of metonomy, 
confounding tho Naga aborigines with the Ndga sojpents. 

Ananta is worshipjied on certain days of tho year, and if Ananta 
were u reptile and not an allegorical m 3 rth of eternity and the creator, 
we should have had all over India, idols of serpents like those of 
other gods. lu no place, however, have wo observed an idol of a 
serpent, made and worshipped, unless as an appendix to idols of 
eomo other more important gods, though Manasa and Nagas aro 
common in our ceremonies. Ananta chatnrdasi is a commoif cere¬ 
mony. It is performed for fourteen years, and after the completion 
of the period, the devotee ties round his right arm a cotton string 
made of fourteen threads having fourteen knots. The ceremony is 
specially serpentine in its flame and forms of worahip, but nowhere 
does the actual reptile appear. Ananta is worshipped as Vishnu, 
and tho cord round the arm, promises perpetual enjoyment of hea¬ 
venly bliss. * 

Nafl^pmehami is an auspicious day for the worship of the Nagas, 
On the occasion, Manasa is worshipped in the Euphorhia plant. This 
is an instance of tree-worship connected w^h serpents. It may 
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properly bo called a case of reptile worsliip. But though the Hin- 
du propitiates Manasa with a view th be saved from snake*bites 
during the next twelve months, on no account whatever does ho 
worship idols of snakes. IlGre it may be noted that Anania is 
classed among the groat snakes. The Sastra runs thus- - 

_ -s _ , 

tnPTTv ^ I 

wg qwit ti 

W I 

*\ * \f " 

After Vishnu has gone to sleep on the fifth lunar day of tho dark fortnight, 
let tlio goddess Manasa abidiug in tho milky-juico tree bo y^rahippod. Aftor 
Vishnu has retired, and all the other gods on tho fifth wane tho Pmnagi 
(she-serpent) awakes. One who worships the Devil and makes obeisance to 
her, and on tho fifth day makes oflbririga to the Nagas, commencing with AnantOt 
one of the great serpents, has never to fear from snakes. Devi Puraua. 


The several Nagas mentioned to be worfliipped aro^: Ananta, 
Vfisuki, Padma, S'ankha, Kamvala, Karkotaka, Dhrtarashtra, Saii- 
khaka, ICdliya, Takshaka, &;c.* 

Of these the first eight serpents serve for tho conseci-ation of a 
tank. Their names are inscriliod on mango leaves, and these are i>ut 

?n3T wrjf ^ n 

fqir^ ^ i 

il 
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in a pot Ml of water, Altjy is made to draw one out, and the name 
that is drawn out (irst becomes the presiding deity of the tank. In 
other words, the Niiga aborigines being propitiated are entrusted 
with the protection of tlie tank. Tho protecting NSga is tlien to be 
well fed.* 

This was no doubt an ingenious method of meeting the difficulty, 
W’hon several Nagas presented themBolves as candidates for tho 
guardiuiiship. 

Tho Naga-yasliti or the Naga flag-post, or the rod as it were of 
tho guardian NSga, is to bo made of ono of tlie following trees 
common in tlie Naga hills. A*pioco straight and free fi.’om crooked 
knots is preferred. 

The trees recommended are: Bamboo, Varuna, tho Punnuga, 
Messua forrea, Mimusox)s olenchi, Azaddii-aclita iiidica, and Acacia 
catoclm. 

Tho Niiga, it aiipeaps, has to jdant tho jiost on tho banks of the 
tank, so that no other Nfiga may come and interfere. The Naga ya&h{i^ 
or V.nhi Mlha, is now made ux)wurds of 30 feet long, and is driven 
into the ground at the geometrical centre of tJie tank. But such 
practices, denoting a forgetfulness of the original motives, are not 
at aU rare among tho Hindus. 

Tho Bm'ahura is a festival in honour of tho monsoons and tho 
first freshes in the river. It is, according to Hindu mythology, the 
anniversary of tho day w^hou Bhagiratha^ an ancestor of Mama* 

* «ri3!iwiiredmif5T i 
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Ha^iliP inscribed the names of the oiglit Nagas on separate loaves, drop thorn 
into a ptifc tilled with water, and raffle them with the Gdyatri mevntra. On 
taking liut one loaf, the name of the (presiding) Nuga appears. The Naga 
whe.so uutiiu is taken out by the boy, is the guardian of tho tank. Worship tl»e 
sold Naga with Chmdam, &o., and givo him luiik and rice boiled in mUk. 
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chandra, brought down the river Ganges frani the heavens. On 
the same day, the goddess Manasa is also worshipped in the .fih- 
jphorhia plant; and bits of green lime, uchchlie {Momordica ehamntm), 
and jack fruit ^e swallowed as safeguards against the venom of 
snakes. Another mythical specific for the same is a compound of 
lentils and nim ( AzardiracJita tndioa) leav^es.* 

A remarkable myth connected with the Nagas, is the bestowal 
of the art of music by Sarasvati upon Kamcdla and Aevalara nagae 
mentioned in the M&rkmideya 

This implies a toleration of the aborigines quite inconsistent with 
tho feeling of hatred, disgust and animosity w liieh prevailed amongst 
the first Aryan settlors, and wliich is so pointedly displayed in tho 
Rig-Veda, and can only be aticounted for on the supposition that in 
course of time the two races worq reconciled and came to a compro¬ 
mise. The Aryans remained engaged in intellectual occupations and 
religious worship, while such works as tiUiug tho soil, i,ending tho 
cattle, dancing, singing, and playing on tlio lute, &c., were loft to the 
more intelligent of tho aborigines. And tliough the iuvt)ution of a 

He who oala lentils with Nim loaves when tho svm tJiitei-s Ai'iea, what oau 
oven tlin enraged Takshaka do to him i' 

q5ir w«iT ^ i 

TflijiTwijf wiTTRfl *«i<r i 

RTfrr^^ifr wit n 

« 

Through my favour you, noble ohief of serponts, (Ijfhujagendrapara) shall le^n 
the fbur kinds of feet, the three kinds of measures of time, the three harmonies, 
the pause, as also, &c., &c., given by mo, from my favour, you noh^mief of 
serpents, shall also leam iu connexion with these, the distinction between 
vowels and coDsouauts. All these have been imparted by me to you and 
to Kamvala, in a manner, tho like of which none had before either on earth 
or in the lower region. 

29 
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tune or the Httiug a new to a tune, were exclusively, the work 
of the Aiyaiis, the actual art was entrusted to tlie Nagas. The myth 
represents Sarasvaii imparting the art of music to the Niigas, who 
excelled in its practise both Aryan and non-Aryijp.n performers. 
According to the PuMnas, the Nagm, the guntlharvm^ the apsaraB^ 
and the kinnams were the dancers and songsters in ancient India. 

The name of a good man is always considered a good omen, and 
one of the morning duties of the Hindus is to pronounce the names 
of the most eminent of their historical personages. Among these 
we find the name of Karkotaka^ ono of tho prin(3ipal I^agan. It 
may be said that tho name of a Ndg.a is oiijoinod to be uttered witli 
a view to propitiate him; yet wdion it is associated with such names 
as Nala and Bamaganti^ the inference is inevitable lhat the person 
named was held in great estimation for some merit or other *, 
possibly it was tho name of a person who had acted in a friendly 
manner to tho Aryans. 

I 

Haring bowed to tbo eartlx, let Karlcutaka bo roniembox-ed. 

] f the above bo at aU ambiguous as 1o the use of tlie name of tius 
Naga, tho following from tho Mahabharata is at once positive and 
couelusivo. 

The ultoriug of thenumea of Kurkotuku Nii<ja, of Damayaxiti, of Nalxi, and of 
ilitupax'Uii, the huriuib Hriuco, dustroys all aiu. 

Froih what we have statxxil tibovo, we are led to believe, that 
seri»out-worship in the ij’uo soiiso of a creature worship, was never 
prevalent in India, though tho Hindus entertain a kind of respect 
for the allegorical characters Auanta and Vasuki. This worship 
may in tho present day b<j seen practised under peculiar circum¬ 
stances by several hill tribes, but it must be admitted that such a 
practice does nut obtain among tlie Aryans. The serpent, as an 
emblem of eternity, may be respected; but then it is the worship of 
Vising^, the eternal creating principle, it is tho emblem, the form, 
riitlicr lie cuiwe of the serpent and not tlie reptiler ISerpents have 
crept into cuir mythological legends; but in whatever form they 
come, they were openly put down as enemies of Vishnu. The cow 
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as the giver of milk fTOm whioh ffhi is is respected and tended 

with care, not because she is the true goddess Ithifimmti (goddess 
of prosperity), but because she confers so many benefits on the 
Iliudus. In the mouth of VaJsakha, the hottest month in the 
year, the cow is worshipped every morning, if wo may so call the 
practice of careful tending. Tlie matron of the liouso fans the 
cow, anoints hoi* lioofs and horns with oil and turiiiHrio, gives h<ir 
tender heads of grass and fruits and vegetables. Witii a napkin 
her hoofs are cleaned. Some have gone so far as to raise the dust 
of the hoof to tlioir own heads. 

If figures of Nagas occur in sculptured sti^nos, they aro s<nuctimes 
mere ornaments, serving the purpose of a twisted cord, a cornieo, or 
a fries:e, or forming when hooded the bi'st fanciful supports of thuik 
arcin’Iraves or bases of pilhirs, mpro boautifnl perhaps tlian liorses, 
lious, and elephants, subjects equally coin non, but of more dillicult 
oxocutiou. In natiu*o, Avluit (am bo deserving of greater admiration 
than the graceful undulations, curves, and attitudes of a lioodcd 
snake standing ei‘oet wJiou enraged, if serpents at one or two 
pla(!GS appear as receivers of homage and respect, they aro tium iu- 
viu’iably represented Aviih human faijcs, and as such, tiny are no¬ 
thing bnt allcgozacal rcj>ic*s<mtatiuns of tho aborigines, whoso nether 
parts wore coils of .snakes— 

“Tlio ono seorn'd woman to tho waist, ami lair, 

Bui oiidtwl fijul iu many u scaly fold 

Volumiiioas aiid vast; a serpouL arm’d with mortal stiu;',” 

Or they arc mere fanciful figures, us the dragons, &c., of medie¬ 
val Christianity. Their occuri’ence in architecturfil <»rnaraentation 
does n(»t load us to a belief that they Avere ever objects worsiiippod ; 
they ai'o what Caryatides Arere to Grook arcliitocture. 

Crocodiles, frogs, monkeys, parrots, and varioqs other birds and 
animals occur in tho architoctural remains of India, and Avdth the 
ludicrous scenes doscrihing tho pranks of thfsso animals and birds 
occur soA’e^al scones in Avhich ihe.so are represented as adored. Ne¬ 
vertheless no Hindu ever AV<ir8hips a ci*ocodilo or a frog.* Tho 
haiiiim6n, a monkey with black face and hands, is ah object 
of worship in the North-Western Provinces; but this monkey 
represents the MaMvira (tho gi‘oat hero), the allegorhjal personiii- 
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cation of ^brutal forco. In vulgar superstition the mouse is the 
carrier of Ganes'a, the peacock of K6rtika, the owl of Lakshmi, and 
so on, but the Hindu has never been seen to worship any of these as 
animals, though they are respected on account *of their deities. 
Again, if a Niga appear in a dream, the person is said to be soon 
blessed with numerous children, a myth apparently connected with 
the aborigines of the soil, and their influence is still to be seen in 
the surname of a family of tlio lower order of Kdymthaa of Bengal. 
It is remarkable also that this Naga family has VasuU for its 
gotra. 

It is interesting to note how advantage has been taken of the 
spectacle mark on the hood of the coluber naja (the Cobra do 
“ CapelJo) and the myth about tlie foot mark of Krishna interwoven 
with it. 

KSliya, a Naga prince of Eomanaka, used to live in a tank in 
Vrindfivaua, and Krislma on one occasion broke its severfil heads, 
and would have destroyed liirn altogether when his two wives in¬ 
terfered. The Naga was let loose and w'as ordered to return to his 
country. But as he was afraid of Garuda, the currier eagle of 
Vislmu, he prayed that he might be saved from the attacks of the 
bird. Krishna then assured him that he and his tidbes bear¬ 
ing Krislma’s foot-mark should bo exempted from the attacks of 
Gam^a.* 

Of tree worship, if worshij) it is to be called, as it amounts to little 
more than a recognition of benefits received, many instances may 
bo quoted in addition to what has been addiiced by Mr. Fergusson. 
In a country like India, anything that ofiers a cool shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, is regarded with a feeling of grateful re¬ 
spect. The wide-spreading banyan tree is planted and nursed with 
care, only because it ofiers a shelter to many a weary traveller. 
Extreme usefulness of the tiling is the only motive perceivable, 
in the careful rearing of other trees. They are protected by 
religious injunctions, and the planting of them is encouraged by 
promises of eternal bliss in the future world. The injunction 

* ^TfiT I w 
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against injuiing a Lanyan or a fig tree is so strict, that in the Ra- 
mayana even Ravana, an unbeliever, is matle to say, “ I have not 
cut down any fig-tree in the month of Vaisakha, why then does tho 
calamity (alluding to tlie several defeats his army sustaiuod in tho 
war with Rfimachandra and to the loss of his sons and brother) 
befall me ?” 

Tho medicinal jiropertios of many plants soon attracted notice, 
and were cultivated with much care. With the illiterate, the medi¬ 
cinal virtues of a drug are increased with its soareity; and to 
enhance its value, it was soon associated with dillicultios, and to 
keep it secret from public knowledge, it was enllod in tho dark and 
witeliiiig hours of niglit. 

Trees have fi-equently boon identified with gods : thus in tlie 
Padma Puraua, tfio religious fig-treo is an incarnation of Vishnu, 
tho Indian fig-treo {F. indica) of Rndra, and tho Palasa (^UuCea 
frondosa, Roxb.) of IJrahma.* 

In the Varalia I'uraua, tho 2 )lantor of a groSi^) of trees of a 2 )artieu- 
lar species is promised heavenly bliss, and it is noedloss to point 
out that from tho names of tho trees rocommoiid(‘d, tlio extreme 
utility of the act must be acknowledged. Tluis it is suid, “ ho 
never goes to hell who jdants an as'vatha, or a pichuiuartla, or a 
banian, or ten jessamines, or two 2 >omogranato 6 , or five 

mangoes.f 

The Tithitatva gives a slightly (b'lToroiit list, substituting two 
cliam2>akas, tliroe kes'ara, seven tiUa-jialms, and nine cocoaunts, 
instead of tlie banian, the jossauiiuGS, tho 2 >oiiit‘ 8 ’i’ 0 'natos, and tho 
panchdmra.X 
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As early as the IJamayana, tlie plauting of a group of trees was 
held meritorious. The celebrated Pmcliamti garden where Sita was 
imprisoned, has boon reproduced by many a religious Hindu, and 
should any of thorn not have sufficient space to cultivate the 
five trees, the custom is to plant them in a small X)ot where they 
are dwarfed into small shrubs. Such substitutes and make-shifts 
are tu»t at all uncommon in the ecclesiastical history of India, in 
Huddhist India, miilion.s of miniature stono and clay temples, some 
of thorn not liigher than two inches, were often dedicated when more 
substantial structures were not possible. The Pfmehirati consists of 
tlie as'vatha planted on tho oast side, the vilva or iBgle mai'niolos 
on tho north, the banian on the west, the Emhlka ojicinalk on the 
south and tho asoka on the south-east.* 

Tho Skanda Piiraua recommends a vilva in the centre and four 
others on four sides; four luiniaiis iu four coniors, twenty-live 
asokas in a circle, with a myrobalan, on one side, as the constituents 
of a groat puncliavati.f 

Superstition has alway s boon active in drawing nice distinctions 
between the auspicious and tho inauspicious, and it is curious to 
observe how the auspicious qualities of some plants have bofiii 
extolled. Some are considered auspicious when jilantod near a 
dwelling house. 

No Irco with fruits or blossoms can be cut dow'n, as the following 
sloka threatens the cutter with tho destruction of his family and 
■wealth. 

t Iwn? 
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Tborefore never cut donrn any tree that bears good flowers or fruits, if you 
desire the inorcaso of your family, of your wealth and of your future liappinesa. 

Suporstitiou Las associated siipornatiiral properties with many 
plants, and several Lave been identified with the gods. 

The dmrvAf a kind of grass very eoiuuion in all i)arts of India, 
is excellent fodder for cattle. It is an ossoutial article in the 
worship of all gods. It is said to havo oi'iginatotl from tlio tliigh of 
Vishnu. 

The religioufi fig tree makes one rich, tlio Joncuia Asoka destroys 
all sorrow, the Jficus wnosa is said to bo useful in sacrifices, 
and the Him gives much happiness. Sg-yt/iuni Jiimholanum, pro¬ 
mises heavenly bliss, and the pomegranate a good wife. T'lcus 
gJumerala cures diseases, and Butea fromlosu gives the i)rotoction 
t)f Ib’ahma. The 0(tlutro2>is yitjantca is useful us it plousos tlio sun 
every day, the bel-troe pleases ISiva, and the Batalii pltjusos I'arvati. 
The Apsaras are pleased with liomhax malaburiciim, aiul the (iandliar- 
vas with Jasniiuum, tlio Tcrminidiu ohchula iucreusos the mnfibov of 
servants, and tlio Miniusoiis elenchi gives maid-servants. Tlio Tdl is 
injurious to children, and tlio Minuisojjs clrnchi productive of 
large families. The cocoa-nut givc.s many wdvos, and the vino 
gives a beautiful body; tho Cordia lalifvlkt increases desires, and the 
Buuduniis odorulissimuM destroys all.'* 

%TWTT fdcJt I 

II 

fd^rr% f 

TOmqr « 

^■«iT n 
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Tho tamarind tree is considered most inauspicious, and, according 
to the Vaidya is very, injurious to health. The Garica 

ptrpeya plant is more so. Though an inteoduood plant, the natives 
were early acquainted with tho injurious influence of the exhala¬ 
tions from the loaves of the plant. The Sunflower, Helianthus, 
is sui»p 08 od to emit gases that destroy miasma. 

There is no department of lliudu litoratux'o in which the hyper¬ 
bole lias not an important part. The Ifaritaki, one of tho myrohalans, 
is so much valued, that in the Ibllowing sloka it is said to be more 
iuvigoi’ating tlmn tho milk of a mother. 

I 

iTTfTT II 


Prince, eat llaritaki: it is as beneficial aa the mother, tho niothor nmy occa- 
siuually ^rot annoyed, but never the sWallowed Haritaki. 


The following trees are said to have’peculiar virtues. 




■sf wr*n^fT5Pfif: ii 

f»r 1 


fr«iT 11 


I 


The Indian fig tree, if on tho cast side of a house, is always au3|)icious j so 
also is the Udumvnra tree if on the west, and tho pipul if ou the south, &u. 
The following are supposed to have a peculiar influence on jxarti- 


culor spots. 

'STiTsi^; 1 

T5«r5r^ 1 
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coooBc&ufe tree near t)ie dwelling-hoate confers vrealtih on the family, 
and if on the east or north.east an enmmpmeut, the tree is the donor of 
sons. The mango tree, the best of trees, is anspicions at every place, and 

if sitnatod on the mat, gives wealth to men. The Bel tree, the jack tree, 

and the citron tree, and the plum tree, are in all sitnations oondnoivo to pro- 
spprity. 

Tho J>ur»d»Mami is one of tho many vratas ohsorvoil by Hindu 
females. It is celebrated on the eighth lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhidra. 0 

Tcrwrwrf i 

fsnf H 

H*h’ iTU: ^ i 

• 

On the day fixed for worshipping Durvd, a fast is obsorvod, and 
Durva, Gauri, Ganosa, and Siva, are worshi^iped with rice, j'ruits, 
and iluwers. 

Durva is described as 

« 4 ^wfircnf?rf 1 

^rn^ft^'fwrsfwTrt N 

< 

Dark as the petals of a blue lotus, hold on the heads of all j^oda, piii o, born 
from the body of Vishnu, auointod with nectar, free fi-om all sickness, iminor* 
tal, incarnation of Vishnu, and giver of good children and virtue, wealth and 
salvation. 

A thread, with eight knots, and fruits, &c., are presented to 
Durvfi, and the following prayor is tlion read: 

id ^s^Efrwmrfw 1 

m^xnt ii 

^piir iw I I 

WTiifw WPT h 

Durvi, yon are called immortal, and you are worshipped both by gods and 
asnras. Having blessed ns with prosperity and children, fulfil all our wishes. 
As yon extend over the earth with your suckers and branches, in the same 
way give me healthy and immortal childrou. 

30 
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After tlie usual puj&, the thread with eight knots is lied on the 
left arm and the worshipper listens to the legend of Durva repeat¬ 
ed by the officiating priest. 

^ 4iwj»riws*f7rTfw i 
«rT*ai^*Twt ft?f^ » 

wmr ?r«r waiw ^TOTssjnrf^wrfw w i 
wrf^firgTfir qiwrfir %TWjf^if5T Truiwr^ h 
tjett i 

^ktut ii 

TO II 

When the Kshiroda ocean was churrued for ncctair, Vishnu had with his arms 
and thighs held the Maudar hill, and the forcible rotation of the hill shed Hotiio 
hair off his body. 

Those were carried by the waves tb the other bank and became pure groan 
0arva. Thus originated Durva from the body of Vishnu, and upon Durva, the 
excellent nectar, generated from tho churning oV the ocean, was placed. 

The Asokdshtami, the Arunodaya Saptami, and tho Modanotsava 
are three other watas in which trees are worshijiiied. 

From the Sahroithdna, tho rising of Indrn after tho new moon pre¬ 
ceding the Dui*ga imja, the whole fortnight is devoted to one (»r 
other form of tree-worship. 

Asokashtami is observed on tbo eighth day of the brlglit fort¬ 
night of Chailra. Eight blossoms of Jone^ia moica in water ai*o 
drunk, with the following hiantra ; 

In the Bhavishya Purana, the vrata of Arunodaya Saptami is 
described.f 

* wtIt % I 

M 

frorot w w n 

^ >J sf Vj 

THU TO I 

TO TITO VW tl 

^ITTfrfTO ft * 
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In the month of CSiaitra on the thirteenth lunar day, the Mada> 
notsava is celebrated and the Asoka tree is worshipped. 

But the most important instance of tree worship is the Durga- 
puja. Although the festival is a rejoicing at tJie promising crops 
in the field, and although it'may be traced to tho solar myth and 
Tisha or dawn worship, it is undoubtedly one of tho most extensive 
festivals of tree-worship. 

Along with the goddess Durgfi, the Kam putrid or tho nine 
leaves are worshipped. The nine aro 

'«irT=«I’5 II 

On tho morning of the first day of tlio pnjli, nine branches with 
loaves are tied together with a jdaiit of ■’HCfTT^fTT, ( Vlitoria iernaia^ 
nlba) and'*^ a twig of tho bearing a pair of fi-uits with suitable 

* Tlie fol^uwin^ mauli-as aro ropeatod bofuro culLinj^ tlio twig. 

SIRS ii 

sir; j 

31^ II 

«? 1 

W4 vcrit'ib ^’rl^srr ii 

VCRfT^^rgW ^ MHl I 

II 

xfT4i^Tf^wf*i^nr i 

iTP[^rf%fip<T«?Tir w ii 

M W^aFT^lf^ W3I^[: I 

»rsrf5iT; w ii 

Bripliala tree, you are bom oa the tnouniam Mandar, Mora Kailasa aud at 
the top of tho Himavat, you aro always a favourite of Ambioa. Horn ou the 
lop of the Sri hill Sriphala ! You are tho resting-place of prosifority, 1 lako 
you away to .worship you as Darga horself. 

Om Vilva tree, moat prosperous, always a favourito of Sariltara, I worship 
tl»e dovi, having taken away your branch. O Lrlrd, you must uot mind the 
pain generated by the soparaAion of your braueb, for it is said the gods have 
worshipped Durga, having taken away your branch, I b jw to the Vilva tree 
born on the Himalaya mountain, favourite of Parvati and embracjed by Siva. 
You are anspicious'lh action and a favourite of Bbagavati; for tho sake of Bha- 
vani's words, give me uU success. 
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mantms, is stuck into the bundlo. !2!he bundle i& Ibon anointed with 
various oosmetios and aromatic drugd and oils, and is placed by the 
side of the idols.* The several plants are then separately invoked, 
and the goddesses presiding over each, are worsliipped. Brahmfini 
is the goddess of the Musa paradisdiea. Kalikd of the Coheasia 
tmtiqmrmn, Durga of the Curcuma longa^ Kdrtiki of Seshmia Cefyp- 
tiaca, Siva of Mgle manneloSf Baktadantik^ of Ptmiea gr*matum 
Sokorahita of Jonesia asoka^ Ohamundd of Oolocasia Mieuy and 
liakshmi of Oryza satim. 

The following ore the mantras for worshipping them: 

* ’lit W I 

ir u 

«!WI I 
« 

a v* ^ 


* With tbo following mantras tho nine plants aro anointed with water. 
WiTO wwsrrf^ ii 

fkWT I 

is ^urTwi ^ ii 
ain ^mfb iwirat i 

ur up? iCT wi II 

wrtna^Stfwvirif^ fk^npriw! i 
^ iwimiN ^nsii ti 

^ nfk i 

firfRin wwnrnr ur ii 

^ ^ ^rir WTRi^rrBc w i 

in?T w Rr«i#fi ^ Bdu'ci inTfiR h 

Cv, ^ • 

UTRT vmv urwkN! i 

ki i M^ fiT ?nrr^ urnf ^ir n 

wrftnrr q T ^<if<i sr t | 
fuHti in M ft#T ^ CT nmnRci rn ^ 
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jzv ^ ii 
^ripwfVB^TiEi ivifw iro: I 

’^T f%^5W3*W^TW ^ I 

3i^i>r ^'f^HTTf^ ^ ^^T3F »nr ii 

j. 

’%t ftftrerni i 

'Vf w fsmsm ^ I 

ir II 

i^iRiftr^rT^ TJTJI 

t 

^ ^if^ftr ®f ^ I 

^ si vl •J 

^T^rq' 15 »f wr^m i f vi n 

^frnrrftm^ wiirTftin^ ■jto: i 

wt ^TStftnr^ 1^! ^T^: '^TiwmsT! i 
twn’wmiRT^ ^ ii 

UT^lTftreiFii I , 

W HT^nw inftft^J I 

m ^TWir^ ni jzir 'snaft- % ii 

^T ^Tsgwi-ar wffi I 

^ ipm** 5rpnT^r^‘ it^t ftrnSw tr^r i 

^Tttftras^ wra Tir^rt ^t ii 

Om, salutation bo to Bralimani, the goddess dwelling in tlio 
plantain tree. Om, Devi Durga, wolcomo, oomo near us. In the 
Brahma form distribute peaee to all. Om, salutations bo to 
you. 

Om, salutation bo to Kalilca, the goddess dwelling in the Arum 
plant. Om, good-natured in the war of Maliisha demon, you Ijo- 
came arum plant. Om, the beloved of ITara, come hither for my 
blessing. 

Om, salutation be to Durga, the goddess, dwelling in the turmeric 
plant. Om, Haridra, you are Hara incarnate. Om, good-natured 
you are Um& incarnate. For the destruction of my ill-luck, do re¬ 
ceive my puja and be propitiated. 

Om, salutation be to Kartiki, the goddess, dwelling in the Sesva- 
nia plant. Om,during the destruction of Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
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demons, goddeas*of success, you were worshiiiped by ludra and all 
gods. Be pleased with us. 

Om, salutation be t^Siva, the goddess, dwelling in the vilva tree." 
Om, beloved of Mahadeva and beloved of Vishnu, beloved of Uma, 
vilva tree, I salute you. 

Om, salutation be to Bahtadontikd (blood-teethed), the goddess, 

dwelling in the pomegranate tree. Om, formerly in the war, you 

became DMimi in the presence of Baktavija demon, you acted the 

part of Uma, therefore bless us. 

( 

Om, salutation be to Sokarohita (devoid of sorrow), the goddess, 
dAvelling in the asoka troo. Om, Asoka tree, you pleas® Siva and 
you destroy all sorrow. Make mo sorrowloss in the same way as 
you ideaso Uiirgd. 

Om, salutation be to Olidmundd, the goddess, dwelling in the 
Mdn troo, Om, on whoso leaves rests the Devi, beloved of Sachi, 
for my prosperity receive my pujd. 

Om, salutations bg to Lakahmi, the goddess, dwelling in tho rice 
plant. Om, for tho preservation of tho lifo of all beings you were 
created by Brahma. Om, preserve me in tho same way as you 
please UmS. 

Tho folloAving is a list of plants regarded by tho Hindus with 
religious veneration. Some of these are wor.shippod on c.ortiuil 
occasions, and others are connected with several forms of worship. 

— Z onesia asoka. 

—Ficus roligiosa. 

—Calotropis gigautoa, B. 

—Emblica ofhcinalis, Oilrtn. 

—Coloeasia antiquorum, L. 

—^Nauclea cadomba, Boxb.- 
—N. cordifolia, Boxb. 

—Musa paradisaica, L. 

—Azadirachta indica, Ad Juss. 

—Butoa frondosa, Boxb. 
xrTf%irTin^^--'Erythrina indica, Lam. 

—Punica granatum, L. 

—Cynodon dactylon. 

Datura alba, Humph, 
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—Mimusops elon^i, L. 

—Ipomoea roiitans, Poir. 

—Ocimum adscendens, Willd* 
wniWT—Acacia arabiea, Willd. 

TO— gle mormelos, Ciiv. 

—Salvia pleLoia, E. 

] —Colocasiaindica. 
ma r if lK) 

TO^K»r--Pterooarpus santalum, L. 

—Adenantliera pavokina, L. 

—Zropliis anpera, Eotz. 

%TTO^—SarcoBteina acidum, Eoxb. 

—Leueas martinicensis, K. 

—Curcuma louga, Eoxb. 

—MirobalaiiH chocliiba, L. 
g?"*?:.—Poa cynosuroidos, Eotz. < 

—0. sanctum, L. 

—Saacliarum spontanoum, L. 

^ifspC—Acacia catocbu, L. 

^T^n:—Pha'iiix silvostrifl, Eoxb. 

N# 

—Sosbania cofyi)tiaca, Pei\s. 

Cocos nucifera, L. 

—^^trycbnoe potatorum, L. 

“tin^—Mangjfera indica, L, 
tnTO—Bigrionoa suavoolous, L. 

—Ficus glomorata, Eoxb. 

vf 

—Ocimum vollosum. 
tjfpjy—Oryza sativa, L. 

«ri7T—Quilandina bonduc, L. 

Agati grandifloraui, Desro. 

TTSf—Ficus indica, L, 

—Besmodium gyrans, L. 

—Torminalia moluceana, Eoxb. 

—Ocimum basilicum, pilosum, Benth. 
in?:—Clerodendron viscosum, Vent. 

»lT«r€\^nTT—Hiptage madabbjta, Garta, 
KITO^nr— Pbaseolus roxburgbii, W. A. 
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HTT' —Luvunga scandens, Buch. 

■JBftr—Acacia suma, Buch. 
fSfUW—Phoenix ||{jiudosa, Roxb. 

—Pterospermum acerifotum, L. 
’^pjir—Mirobalans arguna, W. 


ExtracU from my Bmry regarding the Bonh-ara Temple near Omerpore^ 

Beh&Ty and other Antiquities of the place.—By Babu Hashbiuabi 

Bose, Sue-Divisional Officer, Banka, Bhagalfur. 

December 7th, 1869.—^At 5 p. m., I wont to Bonhara, which 
is almost contiguous to Omerpore, to see the large dighi or tank 
and the mosipe on its bank, which are genoralljr ascribed to Prince 
Shah Shujd’. The tank is about 1300 ieot in length and about 
700 feet broad. It is gradmillj filling up, but is never dry; and 
in the centre, the water is said to bo very deep. Traces may be 
soon of the largo masonry steps leading to it on tho eastern bank, 
on which the mosque stood. Old people still remember that there 
W'as a covered passage leading from tho mosque to the tank, by 
\rhich feuliammadan ladies could carry water to the former, without 
exposing themselves to the gaze of the multitude bathing in tho 
latter. The mosque has entirely disappeared, sowBral mounds of 
bricks embedded in tLe earth being all that is loft to mark the 
spot^hore it stood. But a marble slab which was placed on it by 
the fomider, bearing inscriptionB in Arabic, may still bo seen by 
tho side of a tomb latterly erected near the place. The inscrip¬ 
tions, I was told, had never before been deciphered,* though many 
of the learned had attempted it. But as it grew dark, 1 was 
obliged to return to camp. 

December 8th, 1869.—On enquiry, I learnt that the mosque, 
which, in the language of the peasantry, had been as Hgh as the 
tallest of the palm trees, was pulled down by Xomindar Banee- 
prasad Ghowdry for the sake of some hidden treasure it contained, 

* The iusoription was published in the Proceedings of the Sodoty for 
November, 1870. 
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but which no one dared to touch on account of the solemn injunction, 
said to be recorded on the marble slab, to the effect that the offender, 
if a Hindu, was to oat beef, and if a Muhamm|jian, was to take pork. 
For seven days and nights, so runs the legend, the treasure consist¬ 
ing of gold and silver coins, was carried in carts to Banoepra- 
sad’s house. He was formerly one of tlie greatest and richest 
zemindars in the Sub-Division, but the moment the hlddoii w'oalth 
was dug up in spite of the solemn injunction, the ghost of the 
original owner haunted him day and night: ho never after pros¬ 
pered in whatever he undertook j he became almost insano ; his 
wealth disappeared, no one k)io\v how ; his estates wore sold ; the 
indigo factory ho had raised on the wostorn bank of the tank with 
the bricks taken from the mosque, foU into disuse ; ami at last he 
died a ruined man. This is believed to bo the fate of all who mis¬ 
appropriate hidden treasure. In some cases, the troasuro is sup¬ 
posed to be guarded by hideous snakes, wasps, or ghosts. Tlio 
ti’easiU’e often appears to its intended victim bi dreams, reveals the 
place of its concealment, and asks him to sacrifioo his sou or sous 
before digging it out. If ho misappropriato it without sacrificing 
what is wanted, his children are sure to die, or ho himself 
becomes blind. Few peoi)I<? in this (;oimtry therefore run the 
risk of misappropriating hidden treasure. If is thou no wonder if 
Baneoprasad, after committing th(j sacrilege, was haunted by a 
guilty conscience, and M’-as reduced from affluence t(» poverty, as is 
proved by the condition of his grandsons at the present day. It 
must have beon in a moment of deep repontamjo that he rebuilt a 
tomb erected to one La’l Kli.6u which he liad pulled down, and 
placed on it the tablet belonging to the mosque. 

At 7 A. M., I went to the place with a Maiilawi, in order to decipher 
the inscription on the tablet. After poring over it for nearly an 
hour, he declared his inability to j)roceed further than the first line, 
especially as the ignorant mason had placed the slab upside down. 
After the kacheri was over at 4 p. m., I therefore visited the tomb 
once more, and after having rubbed some ink*and oil over the in¬ 
scription, obtained an impression of it on paper, which was made 
over to several learned Maulawis to decipher. Afterwards I went to 
see another very old tank about a mile further north, which goes 

O I 
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by the name of Namaz Taldo, eignifying “ tank for prayer.” It 
is situated in the midst of a large plain, and is now used as a place 
for the cremation of the dead. 

f 

At 4 p. M., 1 went to see the remains of the old fort of Debi Baja 
at Dumrawan which is about a mile worth from the town of 
OmorpuT. The fort was about a mile or more in eircnit, consist¬ 
ing entirely of mud walls surrounded by a deep ditch. The only 
apxiroaches to the fort were by seven large gates, some of which 
are stiU to be seen. The walls near these gates are tolerably 
liigli, but in most places they are scarcely more than two or throe 
feet above ground, while in few places they have boen levelled with 
the ground by the cultivator’s plough. There was a small fort 
within the fort for the accommodation of the women, and in it there 
is a small tank which still goes by the name of ‘ Banco Oiarea,’ 
or the Banee’s tank. Near this tank lie s<»me bricks to mark tlie 
spot where stood the palace of the Baja or his seraglio. 

It was witJiIn this fort that the last strugglo for indopondenco 
made by the Khetauri Baja against the Muhammadan invaders ap¬ 
pears to have taken place. Tradition has proseiwod an anoe^pte 
regarding the romantic courage and x>rowGSs evinced hy Debi 
Baja during the contest. 

It is said that being besieged by the Muhammadans in his capital, 
and finding himself unequal to the contest, he resolved to abandon 
his (3ai>ital, and loft i| at night witli his little band of dovoted 
followers. A washer-woman, who was with child, could not run 
so fast as the soldiers wished. One of the latter having there¬ 
upon sneeringly observed, with reference to her x)regnaney, Wlio 
told you to bring yourself to this pass?” she replied:—“The 
Baja told urn to do so ; for had I known he would cowardly desert 
his caxnial, I should not Iiave been wdiat I am.” This speech be¬ 
ing rej>ortGd to the Baja, he felt ashamed of his cowai*dice, imme¬ 
diately returned to his capital with his troops, contested, at fearful 
odds, every inch of ground with the enemy, and was at last cut off 
to a man. 

It is believed by some that the Baja had an improper connectioa 
with the washer-woman. 
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An Amount of Copilmuni and its Antiquities^ in connection with the 
Fair held there in March, 18t>8, heinq extraeU from my Diaries of a 
cold weather tour in Suh-Division Kimlnea in Jessore.—liy Ba¬ 
boo Easiibikari Bose, Sub-Diyisional Offioek, Banka, Biiaqal- 
pim. 

March 20th, 1868.—I examined many respectable people about 
the origin of the fair, but no one could give a satisfactory 
account. They have lived up to old {ige, as their fathers did be¬ 
fore them, without troubling thomsolvos about tlio iufjuiry. They 
even wondered why I took tlio trouble of asking them about it. 
According to them, tho fair is hoM because it has been held 
before. I called and exaiuiuod tho inohunts of the place, who aro 
the descendants of Bagnath Mohuut, a ro<jbise of great sanctity who 
is said to have buried himstdf alive near tlie temple or rather tho 
hermitage of Oopil; but they could giv<» niie no other information 
than Unit tho fair used to bo held before the time of their groat 
ancestor, though on a smaller scale than at present. 

March 2l8t, 1868.—On my way hack, I foujid a largo number 
of lulgrims going to bathe in tho Oopotuc, Avhioh, duriug tho Ba- 
roni festival, is considered to assume the sacred virtuo.s of the 
Ganges. The vast multitude of pilgrims that come to bathe in the 
stream at this time of the year, has no doubt given rise to tho 
mela, or fair. But the difficulty lies in accounting for tho Copotuc 
being considered at the time of tho Baroni to be as sacred as the 
Ganges. 

On my return to my tent, I received a yisit from tho priest of the 
temple of Copiloshuri, the goddess who is supposed to preside over 
the destiny of Copilmuni. Ho was unwilling bj relate tho tradi¬ 
tions connected with tho fair, they being, he said, idle stories 
which were not fit for tho ear of a hdklra. Being, however, pres¬ 
sed on the subject, he stated that it was on tho thirteenth day after 
the full moon, (the day of the Baroni festival) tliat Co2jil became 
Sidha, or bad his prayers accepted in hoaren, and it was to 
commemorate that event that he instituted the fair, which had 
continued to be held on that day. This account does not satis- 
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factorily explain how the Oopotuc came to aasume the virtues of 
the sacred Ganges. The priest further related that the daughter 
of one Bungsi Chakrahati came one evening to light up the temple 
of Oopileshuri, but both the girl and the goddess thereupon disap¬ 
peared from the temple. The bereaved father having searched for 
his child in vain, at last fell in dhurna before the temple. On the 
third day, the goddess appeared to him in his dream, and said, she 
hod destroyed the girl for presuming to enter her temple in an 
impure dress, and that her own stone image having deserted the 
now temjde so profaned, had retired to the ancient temple built by 
Copil, which was to be found beneath the waters of Oopotuc, but 
that she would continue to accept the offerings made in tho former 
before an imago built of clay. The priest further related a story 
about Bagnath Mohunt to the effect that ho sent somotliing which 
cannot bo mentioned with decency, enclosed in an oarthon pot as a 
present to tho emperor of Dilhi; but wlien the enraged monarch 
ordered it to be thrown open, ho was surprised to see it filled with 
the sweetest things in the world. Some of the jagirs granted to 
Bdgnath on that occasion are hold by his descendants up to this 
day. 

Around tho tomb of Ja’far-Aulid, a Muhammadan saint who died 
about, seventy years ago, and a few yards from those of the great 
Copil and Bdgnath, was gathered this day a large crowd of pilgrims, 
chiefly women, who hod come to bathe in the stream. These wo¬ 
men kept up singing the whole night through, almost disturbing 
the bones of tlie mighty saint. 

At night, I received visits from a large number of respectable men 
of the surrounding villages. In reply to my inquiries about the 
origin of tho fair, one of them stated that Copil’s mother having 
expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges at the time 
of Boroni, when that sacred river is thought to become specially 
sacred, Copil said she need not take so much teouble, as he could 
bring the goddess herself to grace the stream flowing beneath her 
cottage. Accordingly /)n the day of Baroni, Copil invoked the 
Ganga, and tlie goddess testified her presence in the Copetue by 
thrusting her hand out of the water, the rest of her body remain¬ 
ing buried under the waves. It is said that at tho request of Co- 
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pil, she agreed in future to appear at that place for an hour at the 
time of the Baroni festiyal, in consequence of wliich the stream flow¬ 
ing under the hermitage of Copil became sacred on that particular 
day, and attracted crowds of pilgrims from the surrounding villages. 

March 22nd, 1863.—At dawn, 1 went to the river side to wit¬ 
ness the battling of tho pilgrims. In order to linvo a better view of 
the scene, I entered a boat on the river, and rowed u]> to tho 
place where tho hermitage or the temple of Copil is supposed to lio 
huried beneath ttie waters. To my fi'ont was the tomb of Ja'far- 
AuJia, which both Hindus and Miihammadaus revere as con¬ 
taining tho mortal remains of one w'ho kiiew ttio past, the iwesont, 
and tho future. On my right, stood the Nimba tree which is said 
to have witnessed the birth, suicide, and resurroclion of Bsignatti 
Mohunt: for three days alter Iks had buried himself aliv’o under its 
shade, his disciples could find no trace of his body under tho earth. 
On my left w'as the temjdo of Copiloshuri, containing the un¬ 
sightly image of a nakc'd gtuldess stniuling with iip-lifted hands 
and protruding tongue over tlie jiro.strato body of her di^nno lord, 
and rendered still niovo hideous by wroatlis of bloody heads hang¬ 
ing by waj'^ of ornament from her neck down to her K-nees. In tho 
space etuslosed between tlmso sacred monuuiciits f)f by-gone ages, 
wore assembled about four thousand pilgiims, eager to w%^li off 
their sins at the ghdt whore Copil’s mother is supposed to have seen 
the Qanga, Husbands going arm in arm with ttioir bashful wives, 
and women taking their infant chihlren on their breasts, rushed 
promiscuously to the stream. Many of them wore provided with a 
small piece of bark from tho idanlaiu tree containing a few grains 
of rice and Uel^ some leaves from tho tiilsi, a piece or two of 
ripe plantain, and soiuo sweetmeats. Over these they pronounced 
mantras dictated by their i>riest, and then throwing a poiiion 
into the stream, greedily devoured tho rest. Several were seen to 
offer sweetmeats to Copileshuri, which gave the officiating priest 
an opportimity of playing the part of a 8hoi)koeper with a ven¬ 
geance ; for he had set up a shop of his. own, from which the 
pilgrims were required to purchase the sweetmeats, as being most 
acceptable to the goddess, and as soon as they were offered hoforo 
her image, they were again transfoiTed to his shoj> and sold to the 
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next pilgiim wIlo oallod for the purpose. In this way he appeared 
to have realized a profit of a rupee on eveiy pice worth of goods 
he had in his shop. 

Among the pilgrims, I could not find a single kfiyast, hoido, or 
brahman. All the lower classes of Hindus, almost without a sin¬ 
gle exception, were present. The reason is, the three higher class¬ 
es named above do not believe in the sanctity of the Copotuc at 
the time of the Baroni, This would' seem to prove that Copil 
was born of low parentage. Indeed, he is suspected by some to 
bo an ancestor of the present raohunts of Copilmuui, who are Ju- 
gis (cloth-weavers) by caste. Hence his influence over the liigher 
castes of Hindus is very small. It is necessary to state that Copil 
is a different individual from his great namesake who figures so 
conspicuously in the Ramayau, and is said to have destroyed sixty 
thousand sons of Rajah Sagur on being disturbed by them in his 
devotions, which subsequently c.au.sod the Canges, in compliance 
with the prayers of one of their dosceinlants, named Bhagirath, to 
])our from the heavens like an avalanche over the Himalaya, and 
thence thundering down to the plains, pass over the spot where 
his ancestors had been reduced to ashes. 

March 23rd, 1868.—At night 1 received visits from tlie respec¬ 
table 4 )oople of Malimddkati, Huriidhahe, &c. One of them 
stated, on the authority of an old man who had again heard it from 
his grandfather, that on the day of the Baroni festival, Oopil 
became Sidha^ and being anxious to test the fact by oculoi- demon¬ 
stration, invoked his favourite goddess. The goddess came riding 
over the waveb, and when she departed, Copil threw himself into her 
waters and died praying that on the anniversary of his death she 
would make her appoaraiwte on that spot for an hour. This, how¬ 
ever, differs from the popular account given above. 

March 24th, 1868.—I heard a legend about Copil. It is said, 
ho used daily to bathe in the Ganges at dawn, and then perform 
his morning prayers at his hermitage on the banks of the Copotuc, 
the distance travelled being about three days’ journey. * 

March 26th, 1868.—At dawn I took a walk towards the fa¬ 
mous old tank known by the name of Laliona Khulua. It is 
perfoctly dry and overgrown with tall trees, which the superstitious 
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wood-cutters dare not touch. The barren women from tho sur¬ 
rounding villages come to bathe in a well in the tank, in the belief 
that a dip in its waters would make them fruitful. Almost contig¬ 
uous to tho Lahona Khulna, flows the small rivulet which goes 
by the name of Magra. The readers of the immortal work called 
Kavi Kunkun Chaudi are aware that Lahann and Khulna aro 
the wives of Dhonoputty Hadftgor, and that tho Magra is tho river 
where his son Srimunto Sudagor encountered a torritic storm raised 
by tho goddess Chandi to test his siueority and devotion to her. 
Tt is therefore believed that Oopihnuiii or its neighbourhood is 
the place Avhore the scene of Kavi Kanknn Ohandi is laid, lu 
proof of this, people further appeal to tlio remains of aucitmt build¬ 
ings found buried in the bosom of the earth at a phuse called Agra, 
which is about a mile north-east of Oopilmuni, while tho Lahana 
Kliulna and Magra aro situated about two miles towards tho 
south-east. Hut the j>oot lays tlie scone of his hero’s birth-place 
at IJjaini, or Ujeni, which is the name*of tho (lapital of Malwa. 
This discrepancy may, however, ho x’econcilod by tho supposition 
that the place was formerly called Ujani, which was afterwards 
changed into Oopilmuni by tho famous auchoritti of that name. 
A pandit suggested to mo the improbability of a small place on 
the bank.s of the Oopotuo hearing tho classical naincj of TTjaini, on 
which T reminded him that tho contiguous village was nailed Agra. 
Jt is natxiral for a man to assotuato himself with gi’eat names; and 
if Dhonoputty Sadagar or his eon Srimunto chose to call his mari¬ 
time port a(.'Cor<liiig to the city of the Great Akbar, he might as well 
designate his birth-place tho eai)ital of the romantii! and lieroio 
Vikramaditva. 

March 27th, 1868.— At dawn I took a walk as far ojs Agra, 
witli a view to see tho r<5main8 of ancient buildings supposed to have 
belonged to Dhonoputty Sad agar. In several places there are little 
hillocks of earth in the form of cones, whose apexes are about twenty 
feet above the level of tho surrounding country. In these lie 
buried magnificent brick structures which .have sunk entire in the 
bosom of the earth,—time’s all destroying hand having as yet 
worked upon them in vain. In one place are to be seen walls 
about eight feet broad, wliich probably once tbrmed the wings of a 
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gigantic tomplo. In front of it are the remains of a pucoa road which 
seem to have extended as far as the river. The cultivators in the 
neighbourhood told me that for a mile or two around, bricks might 
bo found in various places only a few inches under ground. 
Considering all tliat has been stated before, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that Copilmuni and its neighbourhood con¬ 
tain tlie ruins of a largo city whbSo splendours have long since 
passed away. 

March 28th, 1868.—At night, I heard two legends about 
Ja’fnr-Aulia. Tluiv are as follows:—A certain man had a cow 
which ho prized much, but it sickened and died. Being extremely 
poor, ho goes to J'a’far-Aulia and cries till his eyes aie red. “ Why 
do you cry,” said tlie proi)hot, Your cow is not dead, it is only 
sleeping.” Th(ireupou he ciillod one of his disciples, and said, 
“ Take this stick whidi I give unto thee, and having touched the 
cow with it, call the animal hither.” The disciple goes to the field 
and striking the cow witli the stick, says, “ AVhy sloepest thou 
so long ? Como, thy master calls.” Tlie cow rose as if it had been 
sleoiung, and followed the disciple to tlie cottage of Ja’far-Aulid. 

♦ A disciplo of Ja’far-Auliu once did a wrong act. The saint 
said to his other disciples, “ Q-o and throw him into the river in a 
guuuy bag, after closing its mouth with a string.” The disciples 
did as they wore directed to do, but the bag would not sink and 
floated down the stream. Tlie prophet was at the time on his way 
to the Suudoi’bun. When he had completed a day’s journey, the 
disciple within the bag cried and said, “ Master, behold I am not 
dead. Take pity on a fallen croatnro and restore me to thy favoiU'.” 
Tho saint thereupon ordered his disciples to take the bag £pom 
the river, and let out the culprit, considering him sufficiently i>un- 
ished. 
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Two olaTiorato papers have already appeared on the fimorfJ eoro- 
monies of the Hindus. Tlio first, hy TI. T. Oolohrooko, was paldish-^ 
c*d in the Transaotums of tliis ►Soeiot}” about soverity ytjars a{^o,* and 
an abslrtiet of it was soon after issued in AVard’s History of tlio 
Hindus. It contains tho modern ritual asj^ivon in tho HudUhi Tatt^ 
ea of Ragliunandana and other current works on tho subject. Tho 
second, entitled Die Todtenheetattung hei den Bnihnanen^ appeared 
in tho 0th volume of tho ZeiUckrift of the German Oifental Society^ 
Dr. hlax Miillor, its author, gives in it the whole of AsValaya- 
na^s Sutras on the ancient ritual, and quotes largely from the llig 
Veda Sanhitd and the aphorisms of Kitydyana. A portion of it, 
that bearing on the sepulchral ceronionies, has since boon rondored 
into English, hy that learno<l scholar, and xiublished by Professor 
Wilso^as a part of his Essay “ on the supposed Vaidik authori¬ 
ty for the burning i.of Hindu widows.”! Dr. Max Miillor is of 
opinion that—“ These burial coromouios have boon desmbedl 
in detail by As'valdyana only, and it is possible that the burial was 

* Asinlto Researchos, VII. pp. 232 —235. Essays, I. 155. 

! Journal of the Royal Asiutio Society, XVI, pp. 201-214. 
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not (•onsidered as an essential part of that class of rites which is 
eomproJiended under the name of Samskdray Sucli, however, does 
not Houm to he the (jase ; for the whole of tho funeral ceremonies, 
including tliose required to he ohsorved at burials, are given in 
detail in the sixth chapter of the Amnynka of tho Tilaek Yajur 
Veda, aphorisod by Baudluiyana and Bharadvdja in their f^utras, 
and cojumeuted upon by Sdyana A'charya. 1 lind that Iliranya- 
hes'i also hus written on tho subject, but I have not his work at 
hand to refer to, nor has Sdyaoa noticed him. A hand-book for 
tho porforinaTico of funeral cerenionios, professing to be founded on 
the rules of Hiranyakos'i, exists in the Hofioty’s Library and is 
entitled :— Hminyalies'yaniesh^i-prmjO[imnaid i but it is a compilation 
by a modern author, Abhayahkara Uluitta, and does not correspond 
with the rules of the otlior ^utrakai'us. It treats f>f the whole of 
the rites duo on tho first thirtoen days after death, but it <loos not 
anywhere quote the rules of ITii’aoyakos'i, and so siinplihos tho 
operations detailed in the works of ilio early writers that it cannot 
be accepted as a trustworthy guide to the most ancient ritual. 

The Aruiiyaka describes tiie cerctmoiiios under tho title of Pitri- 
^vnedha^ or rites for the welfare of the manes, and gives all the man¬ 
tras required for the coromoiiials of tho first ton days after death, 
leaving the srdddha, or the rites meet for tho eleventh day, altoge¬ 
ther unnoticed. The mantras are taken mostly from the Flig Veda, 
and arranged in consecutive order, but without any clue to tho parr 
ticular rituals for which they are iiitondod. The two Siitrakaras 
supply this doilcioiicy, and as they point out sovoral peculiarities 
not to bo found in^As'valayana, I propose to give hero a summary 
of the subject. Tire bulk of tho mautras and tho rules are the 
same as given by A's'valfiyana ; but as tliat author’s wwk, lately 
published by the 8ociety, has already been coimnontod npou by 
Dr. Max Miillor,* it is not necessary to notice it in detail. 

The first mantra given in tho Aranyaka refers to the perfor¬ 
mance of a homa immediately after the dca% of a mdn who had 

4 . 

always maintained tlio sacrificial fires in his house. According to 
Baudh6yaua, four ofTcriugs should be made, while touching tho 

* Vido pnseim Grimm’s Essay ou the Duraiug of the Dead, and Dr. Both’a 
ftiticlo “ ou Bai'ial iu ludia.” 
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riglit hand of tlio dead, to the Qarhapafya firo, with a spoon ovor- 
flowinglj full of claritiod butter. BharadvAja prefers the Jhacavti/a 
fire, and is silent as to whether the otforing should bo fourfold or 
not. AsValayana recommends the rite to bo performed at a 
6ubso(][uont stag'o of the funeral. All three take it fur granted 
that death has happened wll lnii tin* house, if not lU'ur the phuso 
whore the saerifiiiul fires arc^ kept, and none has uuvlhing to say 
'rcgariliug the taking of tlu» d^ ing to tlu' river-aide, or of the etsro- 
mony of immersing the lower hairoftlio body in water at the 
mouK'nt of deiilh, (nnfnr/itfi) whidi forms so oifonsivo a part of the 
modern ceremonial in Bengal, and which lots boon, by a lloiirish 
of incisive rlietoidc and at a consi«lerahle sac,rilice of trntli, called 
“ ghut murder.” Looking to this negative evidence against it, to its 
total absence in other parts of India, and to the oldest authorities 
on the subject being tlio most recent of the Ihirauas, it may bo 
fairly conclud(jd that it is of modern origin. Kono of the authori¬ 
ties usually rpiotcd, enjoin it as a positive duty, and it lias come into 
general practice probably since the date c^f llfigliuuanduna and his 
contemporary Smritikaras of the Hith <*entury.* 

* Thf! autlioritios usually quot-oil are the follcwing 

I arirrstt i 

II • 

“ 1 shall relate to you, <) Imiul-oino-faccd, the uiorit of giving up lifo in the 
dangos. 1 give l>im (who docs so) my own rank, ami poui- in iiis oars the 
iiiuulra of the Great Brahma.” S/cunihi I'urdnn, (jnoteii in tho Suddhi iattva. 

n i 

“ Tie who fasting dies with half lea hotly immersed in tljo water of tho Jah- 
navi ((ianges), is never horn again, and attains equality with Brahma.” Ajni 
I'urdtffCi, quoted in the tattva. 

“ The embodied who dies with its body up to the navel in water, attains tho 
fruit of Ai tho sacred waters, tirthas. There is no doubt about it." 

Pnrdna. 

fjij-^iT^TW^TT ( anrniT «?T®rfrf ^ ^ ti'h i 4 ^ i 

After giving up the body in tho Ganges there is no second l^rth.” Kriyd^ 
yoyot-dra,. 

anTT^ ^ j an. i 

“ Even tho crime of Biahmanioido may bo expiated by giving up tho body in 
tho Ganges.” Ki iydyoyaedra. 
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After tho homa, a cot made of Udumljara wood (Ficm ghmmrataj 
is to bo provided, and, having spread on it a piece of blacfe antelope 
skin with the hairy side downwards and tho head pointing to tiie 
south, the corpse is to bo laid Ihoreon with the face upwards. A 
son, brother or other relative, or in their absojice whoever takes the 
load, should next address the coipse to give up its old clothing, 
and dross it in a new suit.* The body is theji*covered with apiece 
of unbleached, uncut cdoth, having fringes on both aides ; the opera- 
tion being performed while repeating a mantra.f Then, wrapping 
it in its bedding or a mat, it is ,to bo borne on its cot to the place of 
cremation. The removal, according to some authorities, should be 
made by aged slaves ; according to others on a cart drawn by two 
bullocks. Tho mantra for tho purpose, says, “ I harness these two 
bullocks to the cart, for the conveyaueo of your life, whereby you 
may repair to the region of Yama—to the place where the virtuous 
resort,clearly indicating that the most ancient custom was, to 
employ a cart and not men. As valayana suggests one bullock. Any¬ 
how, tho ancient 8utrakaras evince none of the repugnance to tho 
employment of Siidras for the removal of tlie corpse of a Brdliman, 
which the modem Smdrthas ontertaiu on the subject. According to 
the latter, none but the kith and kin of the dead should porfoim 
this duty, and the toueli of other tlian men of one’s own caste is pol¬ 
lution, which can bo atoned for only by the performance of an ex¬ 
piatory ceremony. § When Sir Cecil Boadon, the late Lieutenant- 

ft 

* Tbe mantm for the purpose says :— 

qwH ^ II 

Give up the cloth thou hast hitherto worn ; remember the ish^a and purta 
saortiices thou bust performed, the fees (to Brahmans thon na>st given) and those 
(gifts iboa hast) bestowed ou thy friends.” 

t qiWf II II 

This cloth cornea to thee drat.” 

^ ^ i urorf wirwif^r 

jr^?nwji » n 

§ This prejndioe first manifested itself, though in a mitigated form, in the 
time of Mann, who says, ** Let no kinsman, whilst any of his own class are at 
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Governor of Bengal, proposed tli© removal of the Hindu dead of 
Calcutta by tho Mutlah liaiTway to Garifili, tlio atroiigost opposition 
was oflerod by the peoplo, tm tlio ground tliat it wuidd involve a 
most serious 2 )olliition and loss of casto, to allow a corpse to be 
touched by other than its oAvn caste men. They quotod a number 
of texts in snjiport of their ojiinion, including thoso given above, 
and had no doubt custom—a greater authority than written laws— 
to plead ill their favour; but tho moat revered and moat ancient of 
their S astras was oiipoaed to thorn, for it reoommondod for the 
Ihdhman dead a bulloc k cart as tho most tilting conveyance, and 
a 8udra slave us its substitute. 

Tlieroiul from tlio house to tlie burning-ground used to be di¬ 
vided into tliree stages, and at the end of each, tli<‘ ^irocoasion used 
to h.alt, do|)o.sit tlie body on its cot on the ground, and address a 
mantra. A^sValayana says nothing about the division of the road 
into stages, nor of the mantras to bo repoated, luit rocioramonds tho 
ju’ocoasion to be beaded by tho eldest mouibor of the family. Tho 
first mantra in the Aranyaka runs as follows : ‘‘ J’usJifi, wlio knows 
tho road well, has woll-tiviimid aniiufils, to cany you, and ia tho 
protoetOT of regions, is bearing you away lienee ; iiiny ho traiislato 
you liouce to tbo i-ogion of the pilfis. May Agni, who knows what 

hand, cause a deceased Brohman to bo carried out by a Siidra ; sinoo tho 
funeral rite, polluted by tho touch of a servilo man, obstructs hin passage to 
heavou.” Chap. V. vor. lOi. Tho following aro the Hubsc((»out authoi'itiuH : — 

| ^ w ^ ^ t I OTT- 

'J 

I TWTwr qfwH ir-^ I ?pnc- 

I 1 ferajuffr 

fil ^ y M I 

“ The Brahnian (dead) ahonld not be removed by a Sudra, or a Sudra (dead) 
by a Brahman, Vishnu. 

“ Whoever causes fire, grass, wood, and ghi to bo brought by a Sddra (should 
perform an expiatory rite). Ynma. I shall now relate to you tbo mode of puri¬ 
fication as Oi'clained by Mann, from the pollution caused by a dog, Hudra, an 
outcaate and tho low dying in the house of a Bralmian. Ten nights for a dog, 
month for a Sudra, twice that time for an outensto, and twice that for tho 
low. The house should be forsaken in the case of the lowest, says Hanu. 
Vrihanraanii. A house becomes purified in (|liree days after tho death of a 
Brshman ; the courtyard outside of the liouso is purified in one day by tho ioaoh 
of fire, and by sinearing it with cow dung. Yuma. ‘ 
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is moot for you, bear you away.”* The commentator in explaining 
the tenn Anashlwpas'u “ well-trained animals,” attempts to include 
in the text the slaves recommended by the Siitrakuras by the re¬ 
mark “ the human beni’ors are two-footed animals, and the two bul¬ 
locks four-footed animals :” vahahihmanushy’ihdvipdt-pasamh anadvd- 
hau chatmpdtpasu. Tlie second and the third mantras are, in 
substaiuje, very mueb. like the first, and call for no remark. 

A most important member of the funeral procossiou is an animal 
called anmlarani or rojagavi. An old cow is rocomuionded as 
the most appropriate, next a bla(;k one, next a black-eyed ono, next 
one with black hairs, and lastly ono with black hoofs. If none of 
these are available, a black tender-hoofed goat may be Rul)8titutod. 
AsVal6yana recommonds an animal of one colour, or a bla(;k kid, and 
says that it Bhould bo brought with a ropo li<Kl to the near foro- 
foot. The animal is to bebi-ought with tho mantra, “ Protector of 
rogions, this is an offering for thee.”t An oblation is to be pourod 
on tho liro in connexion W'ith this offering with tbo idd or chamasa 
spoon, saying, “ May this prove aceoptablo to wealthy Agni.”:j: 

Accor<ling to tho Siitrakuras, the cow should he sacrificod, but 
should any nccidont hapiion at thjo timo of the sacrifice, tho foro 
loft foot is to bo broken, and the wound being dressed with dust, 

* Mantra to bo I'opoatod at tho end of tho first stago. 

u jrrqTJ i v www 

II n II 

Mantra to bo repeated at tbo end of the second etago. 

II II 

^ ^ ^ \ > 

“ Pnsha knows all these sides ; may he bear you away hence by tho saibafc 
road } tony he, who is bunetioent, kind to us, and mighty against all, knowing 
tho road well, lead us without obstruction.” 

Mantra to be repeated at the oud of the third stage. 

i*iT u^isiT uT^i 

^ W < 115 ^ WT II II 

** The liib, the life of the world wishes to take charge of you. May Pasha, 
leading, protect you in tho difficult road ; may the divine suu, loading you by 
the way of tho virtuous, place you whore tho pious dwell.” 

t m II 

+ «r^T«< II 
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tliG animal is to be sot free. The mantra for the sacrifico says : 
“ Companion of the dead, we have removed tlie sins of tlio dead by 
thoo; so that no sin or decropitudo may approach us.”* The address 
after the immolation runs thus ; “ Oomiuiuion of the dead, we have 
made thy life 111014;; thou attaiucst tlio earth by thy body, and tho 
region of tho manes by thy life. Pardon us and our ohildrun in 
this world.”f A third address to tho cow follows when hor body is 
being dusted, it is to this efibet—“ 0 dear one, say not that 1 am 
80 killed, for thou art a goddess and virtuous, going to the region 
of the Ihtris, travelling b}' tlio adorable sky : keep us w'oll supplied 
witli milk in this and tho future world.”} 

If it be ii 0 (! 0 ssary to lot loose the cow, slio is to bo mado to walk 
tlu’ice round tlio pyro, while tho loader repeats a mantra each time, 
then sanctihod by another which simply says, “ Muyost tlioii bo a 
source of satisfaction by thy milk to those who are living (in my 
family), and those who are dead, and those ^vho are just born, as well 
as those who may be born lieroaftor,”^ and, lastly, lei loose with tho 
words, “ Tliis conv is tlio mother of tho liuihus, the daughter of tho 
Vasiis, the sister of tlie Aditj’as, and the jiivot of our happinoss, 
thex'oforo I solotuidy say unto all wise men, kill not this suorod 
harmless cow. Let her drink water and oat grass. Om ! 1 lot hor 
loose. ”11 

The no.vt operations aro to dig a trench, arrange fuel thereon, 

wash, slmvo and pure the nails of tho corpse, arnl idacc it on tho T>yro 

, * 

* I w irr- 

vj ** 

tl II « 

"^1 % II tt 

^ ^ ^ STTWT ^ I WT 

• % 

II • 

s# ** 

II WrWT I ^ 

5fr*rpsi m j mv^ i 

11 
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along with tlio wife. They were prohahly performed without the 
aid of any mantra, for the Ara^iyaka does not allude to them. The 
tronch, according to As'valdyana, should be twelve fingers deep, 
five spans* wide, and as long as the corpse with its hands uplifted. 
The corpse, in the opinion of some,' should be disembowelled, and 
the cavity filled with ghi. When placed on the pyre, it should 
have in its hands, if a Brahman, a bit of gold, if a Kshatriya a 
bow, and if a Vaisya, a jewel. The wife should lie down on the 
left side of the corpse according to Baudhfiyona and Sdyana. ^s'- 
valdyaua re(;ommenda that she should bo placed near the head on 
the north side. The chief mourner, or he who is to set fire to the 
pyre, should then address the dead saying, “ O mortal, this woman, 
(your wife), wishing to bo joined to you in a future world, (lit. to 
obtain the Pfitiloka, or the region of husbands) is lying by thy 
corpse; she lias always observed the duties of a faithful wife ; grant 
her your permission to abide in tliis world, and relinquish your 
wealth to your do8oeudants.”f A younger brotlier of the dead, or 
a disciple, or a servant, should then proceed to tlie pyre, hold the 
loft hand of the woTnan, and her to c-omo away, saying, “ Rise up, 
woman, thou liest by the side t)f the lifeless ; come to tlio world 
of the living, away from thy husband, and becomo the wife of him 
who holds thy liand and is willing to marry t]ioe.”J In a subse¬ 
quent mantra, she is to bo asked to bring away the bit of gold above 
alluded to, from the liand of the corpse. The words for the pur¬ 
pose are—“ For the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as a Bf&h- 
mon woman, and beauty and power, take the gold from the hand 

• Aratni extending from tlie thumb to the tip of the index finger. 

TTOf ^«rf ■^nr ii 
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The Rig Yedio reading of this verse wifi bo noticed farther on. 
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of tho dead, (and abide) in this (region); we (shall dwell) here 
well served and prospering,^ and overooming all presumptuous 
' assailants.”* The scholiast of AsValayana says the remover of the 
widow, and not the widow, herself should take the gold, and that in 
the ©vent of his being a slave, this and the two preceding mantras 
should be repeated by tlie chief mourner, and Wilson and May 
Miiller take it in the same sense ; but Sdyaiiu’s comment is opposed 
to this interpretation.! woi-ds to be addressed to a Kshatiiya 
or a Vaidya woman, are tho same, the words hew and Jewel 
being respectively substituted for gold, and Kehatriya and rainga 
respectively for Brdhmana. Under any .eireuuistauoo tho removal 
of the widow and tho articles is oouijdeteil. Tho Arduyaka eou- 
ternplates no alternative, and tho Siitrakdras are silent on tho 
subject, showing clearly that when tho Arunyaka was comi»ilod, 
tho inhuman practice of bui'iiing tho living wifo with her doad 
husband, had not obtained currency ,m ^lio country, and us we 
know from the writings of Greek authors that tlie Sati rite 
had formed an important part of the Hindu funeral coromony 
tliree centuries'before Christ, and at Ica.'.t four centuries before that 
the liamdyana and tho Mahdbhdrata, ulludud to it, it may be pre- 

* I 
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This verso doofl nob oocnr in illc 1 0th Mantlalu of tho Rig Veda, but tho 
counterpart of ii, in connexion with tins bow, occurs with a different reading, 
thus— 

I aiN’V ^>cr 

Dr. Max Muller reudora tho last as fnllows: “I take the bow from 
the hand of the doad, to be, to us, Imlp, glory, and strength. Thou art there, 
wo are still here, with our bravo sons; may wo conquer all enemies that at¬ 
tack us.” Dr. Wilson’s version is slightly difforont in words, bat is in sub¬ 
stance the same. “ Taking his bow from the hand of the dead that it may be 
to us for help, for strength, for fame, (I say) here verily art thou, and hero are 
wo; accompanied by our valiant descendants may we overcome all arrogant 
adversaries.”—•Jbiw. JR. 4s. Soc., XVI. p. 2JiS. • 
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«umed that our text flatea from at least eight centuries before the 
Christian era. The allusions in the Bfimayana and the Mah6bhd- 
rata may, possildy, bo iuteri)o1ation8, and if so, the Artinyaka may 
be a century or two later, but that it was comx>ned long before the 
advent of Alexander in India, and that Baudhayana flourished be¬ 
fore BharadvAja and KAtyayniia cannot bo questioned. 

The satTificdal vessels which the defunct used to emidoy in his 
ceromonial rites, aro now to be jdaced on the difi'eront parts of his 
body; the Agni^hofra-haranl, filled with butter and curds, on the 
moiilh; tlio eruva spoon, broken into tw'O, on the nostrils ; two bits 
of gold or tho butter spoon, {ojyasnmi ) broken into two, on tho 
eyes; tho prAsitmAmram, broken into two, on the ears; the 
hapAla pot, broken into fragments, on tho head ; a pot-sherd on tho 
forehead; and, tho sptoon on tho head. The mantra for 

tho juirpoRO consists of a prayer to Agni not to injure tlie ehamma 
Bj)Oon.* As'valayiina amingtss the sacrificial vossols difiereutly ; lio 
j)laces tho juhu on the right hand, the upabhrii on the left hand, 
the sphytty saerifidal knife, on tho nglit side, the Aynihotra-havani 
on the left side, tho yrdvna on the teeth, the hopdlas on the head, the 
dhrnvd on tho breast, tJie sruoa on the nostrils, tho pumira-harana 
on tho nostrils, tho chmnam and tho pulri on tho holly, tho sami 
on tho genitals, tho postle and mortar on the lower part of 
the thighs, tho arani oh tho npi^ev x>art of tho thighs, the niirpa oh 
the foot, and other vosstls on the hody as convenient. He says, 
lurtlior, that tho fat of tlie slaughtered cow should he jdacod on the 
head and on the eyes with the mantra “ Agni &c.” and her kidneys 
on the hands with tho mantra “ Ati” &c., her heart on the cardiac 
region, and her flesh and organs on other j)ai-ts of tlie body ; and 
that, in the event of the cow being let loose, imitations of her 
organs made u itli rice and barloy meal, should he jilaced on tho 
parts mentioned ; tho fat being rcx'laced by cakos. Tho Arauyaka 


“ pMtroy not, A|foi, this spoon ; it is df^ar to tlio Doras nnd tlio porformera 
of tlie'SoTna cites. Tliia speum is the drinking vosael of the Devas j may tho im- 
niovial Devos therefore make ns happy." 
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siiys nothing about those offerings, nor recognises any substitute. 
Possibly Baudliayautt and Bharadvaja have provided for tlieui; 
but I have not the necessary MSS. at hand to ascertain it. The 
Arayyaku, after arranging the sacrificial veasols, gives tho mantra 
for covering the coriise with tho raw hide of the tjow, wJiich should 
bo entire w'ith JieaJ, hair and feet, tlie hairy side being koj>t upper¬ 
most. The mantra for tho puri^oso is addressed to the hide j 
“ Cuirass, carefully protect this body from tho light of Agui; envo- 
lojx) it withlhy tliick fat, and marrow ; holding this impudent Agui, 
<lo.sirou8 (jf seeing- and cou.suiuing it by his vigour, allow him not 
to go astray.”* 

Tho X'ile is now r(!ady to be llghioJ, and a fire should bo ax>x)lied 
to it with tho xu'tiyer : “ Agui, consume not tlus body to cinders; 
nor givo it pam ; nor scjiltor around its skin or limbs ! 0 Jdtavo- 

das, when tho body is fairly burnt, convoy iho 8j)irit to its aiicos- 
tors.”f A second ju-iiyor to tho same divinity is duo when tho fire 
is in full blaze, but its xiurport i.s not vt-ry difIei*ont. It is folhjw- 
ed by an address to tho organs of tho dead. It says, “May thy 
organ of vision proceed to tho suu ; may thy vital air merge in tho 
atjuosxjhero j mayest thou xma-eod, ac^cording to thy virtuous deeds, 
to liuaveu oj- oai-tli or tho region of water, Avkichovor jdaco is beuo- 
lieial to tlujo; mayest thou there, lu'ovidcd Avitli food, exist in 
cor^Aorcal existence.”! 

If iustoad of a cow, a goat is brouglit aauOi tho coriiso, it is to bo 
tied with a weak string near tho lire, so that it mtiy break its bond 
and escape, Tho i-hiof mourner should thou oiler twelve oblations 
to tho fire W'ith a s^joeu made of paldsa Avood, for Avhich the Arui.i- 
yaka siipjAios tlio necessary maiilrtis. Nine prayers next follow, 
of which the first four arc addressed to Agui, tho lillh to 
Yama, tho sixth to tlio messengers of death, and tlio last throo 
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for a good region for the deceased. The one addressed to Yama 
describes him as having two cerheri for ,warder8 at his gato. 
“ King Yama, place this spirit under the care of thy two four-eyed 
dogs, which guard the roads and your mansion, and whoin men 
avoid: keep it in easo and free from disease.”* The dogs are the 
oflfepring of Saramd ,* long-snouted, self-satisfied, and exceedingly 
powerful; they are the messengers of Yama and roam about in 
search of men. The last three prayers I shall give entire. “1. 
Somo purify the Soma juice, others worship with clarified butter, 
others again follow true knowledge (madhu viAya) in quest of 
felicity; may tliis spirit attain the same (reward). 2. May the award 
of those who fight in the battle-field, and of heroes who sacrifice 
their lives, and of virtuous men wlio gi’unt a thousand gifts, await 
this spirit. 3. May the award of those who in penance pass a 
blameless life, and of those who are gone to heaven by their pen¬ 
ance, and of those who have performed most rigorous austerities 
await this spirit.”! 

After this, leaving the funeral pyre to smoulder, the chiof mour¬ 
ner excavates three trenches to the north of the pyre, and lining 
them with pebbles and sand, fills them with water brought in an 
odd number of jars. The people who followed the procession are 
then requested to purify themselves by bathing in them ; which 
being done, a yoke is put up with three palasa branches stuck in 
the ground and tied at the top with a piece of weak string, and 
they are made to pass under it. The chief mourner passes last, 
and then, plucking out the yoke, offers a prayer to tlie sun. There¬ 
upon, the party proceed to the nearest stream, and without 
looking at each other, pniify themselves by^athing and a prayer 

* %T ^ i inHrrS( Tranr 
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to Prajapati. ifsValayana says nothing of the throe trenches, but 
takes the people at once to the river to batJio, where “ they im¬ 
merse themselves, and on rising throw a handful of water into the 
air while they pronounce the name of the deceased, and tl\at of liis 
family. They then get out of the water, put on dry olotlios, and 
after once wringing those that they had on before, they spread 
them out towards the north, and ait down thoro theinaolvos till the 
stars are seen. According to others, they do not go home before 
sun-rise. Then the young ones walk first, and the old ones last, 
and when they arrive at their homo, they touch, by way of purify¬ 
ing themselves, “the stone, the fire, cow-dimg, gi-ain, (tiJa seed,) oil 
and water hoforo they stop in.”* Tliis part of the ceremony and 
the mourning which ftdlows, have been deHcribed by Mann, 
Yajnavalkya and others, and need not be further noticed. The 
Aranyaka is entirely silent on the Bul)jo(!t. 

For the ceremony of burial, the first opo|'ation is, the collection of 
the half-burnt bonos. This sliould be done according to AsValuyana 
on the 11th, 13th or 15tliday of the wane ; llaudhay^na enjoins the 
3rd, 5th or 7th from tlio day of cremation. Tlie dates tritiya, pan- 
chami and saptami are, given in the feminine gfjiub'r in tliotoxt, and 
cannot irajjly day, as in ordinary ae(3eptance they indicate the ago 
laf the moon. As the ccreinoiiios, however, of the tenth day are given 
in a subsequent part of the work, and the Frayoya noticed above 
names days, it is probable, that the morning of the Urd, 5th or 
7th day is meant, the Glii>so in the siitra beiiig supplied by the 
word ti't/ti in tlie sense of a day. The first act is to sprinkle milk and 
water on the cinders, and to strike on the lump with an udum- 
vara staff to separate the bones. This is done while repojjlting 
five mantras. The cinders are then collected and thrown to¬ 
wards the south side, leaving the boucs bohind. Three oblations 
are next offered to Agni with a sruva spoon. Thereupon the senior 
wife is to come forward, and, with two bits of red and blue strings 
to which a stone is tied, to draw out the bones with her loft hand 
saying : “ Aiiso hence, and assume a (now) .shape. Leave none of 
your members or your body behind, Eepair to whichever place 
you wish j may Savita establish yon there. Tfiis is one of your 
* Joarnul Boyal As. Soc. xvi, 213. 
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bonofi, bo joined with the third (other bones) in glory ; having 
joined aJl the bones be handsome in person ; be beloved of the 
gods in a noble place.”* The bones should then be washed and 
deposited in an urn, or tied up in a piece of black antelope skin. 
Tho urn or bundle is then to be hung from the branch of a sami 
or paldsa tree. Should tho bones belong to a person who had per- 
fornu'd a Soma .sacrihc-e, they sliould be burnt again; otherwise 
tlioy should be buriod. For tho latter purpose, an urn is ab.solutely 
necessary, and after placing tho botie.s into it, it should be filled up 
with (nird.s mixed with honey, and then covered over with grass* 
A's'valuyana recommends an urn with a spout for fomalos and ojie 
without it for males. Two mantras are given, one for pouring 
tho itiixturo, mid tho other to be addre.ssod to its droppings. 

Bubsequontly a proper place having boon selec ted, a funeral pro¬ 
cession should proceed to it in the morning, and the chief mourner 
should begin the (►perations of the day by swooping tho spot with a 
pioj'o ol'Ieiitlior or a bi’ooni of paUsri or smui "wood. Then, yoking a 
pnir of bullocks to a plough, ho should dig six furrows running from 
eiist to w^ost, and, saluting them with a mantra, deposit the 
urn in the central farrow. Tho bullocks should now bo let loose 
by the south sido, and water sprinkled over tho place with an 
udumvara branch or from a jar. Tlie covering of the urn is 
then removed, some aromatic liorbs, sarvaiishadhi, are put into the 
urn, and snbsocjnontly closed with pebbles and sand ; each of tho 
ojiorations being performed while repeating an appropriate mantra. 
A mantra should likewise bo pronounced for every one of the opera¬ 
tions which follow, and these include, first, the putting of bricks 
aroTjpd tho urn; 2nd, tho throwing thereon some sosamum seed 
and fried barley ; 3rd, placing some butter on an unbaked plate on 
tho south side ; 4ih, spreading there some darbha grass ; 5th, sur¬ 
rounding tho tumulus with a palisade of palasa branches, and 6th, 
crowning the w’hole by sticking on the top a flowering head of tho 
nala reed— arundo TcarJca, The operator then anoints his -body with 
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old ghi, aad, without looking at the urn, places it on the spread 
grass, invokes tlie manes, wipes the urn with a hit of old rag, 
sprinkles some water ■w'ith an udiiiuvura hrauch, or from a jar, 
having covered his own person with an old cloth, and then hnrios 
the urn with bricks laid over it. 

Some charu rice is then cooked, sanctified Iij a mantra, and while 
the chief mourner i‘ej)eat8 five others, is put on the five sidos of tho 
um. Sosamum seed and hurley are now' scattered uroiind, somo herbs 
put on tho mound and more bricks added. AVutor sliould subso- 
qiieutly bo sprinkled on tlie place, a prayer sliould bo addressed to 
tho gods, a branch of tlio variiua tree and a lot of brick-hats, a sanii 
branch and some barley, should be placed ou tho mound, and tho 
dead bo invoked to translate himself to whichever region ho likes. 
** Go to tlie earth, go to tho void above, go to tho sky, go to the 
quarters, go to lieaven ; go, go to heaven, go to the quarters, go to 
tho sky, go to the void above, go to the lui^i tli, or go to tho Avaiors, 
wherever embodied thou canst live with the good ami in ja^ai'e.”* 

A few holes boiug now dug round the mound, the ceremony of 
hiirial is completed. Tho operations, it will be seen, though oft- 
I’cpcatcd and tedious, are ot‘ the sinipicsi kind possible ; the prajers 
are throughout addressod for the sensuous eiijoyiiltent and ease of 
the dead, and no where is any indication given of a desire for spi¬ 
ritual benefit, liboraliou from the wheel of transmigration, salva¬ 
tion or beatitude, liven sin is lightly looked upon, and tho prayer 
for redemption from it, is slight and casual. TJio whole ceremony 
is of tho most primitive tjpo, and bespouks an epoch of romoto 
antiquity. It is worthy of noti' also that fJie double (:cromouial of 
first incineration and buhsoqueut burial, was common among^he 
Greeks, Eomans and other ancient Aryan races, .and that in tho 
fifth century before Olirist, tho roniaius of S'ak\ a lJuddhu were dis¬ 
posed of in the same way. 

The last ceremony 1 biive to notice is called suntUarma or rites 
for the well-))eiug of tho living. It .--lioukl by porJbrmod on tho 
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luoruiug following the ninth niglit after death, i. on the tenth 
day. Tliis is an addition to the shaving and paring of nails and 
huthiug, which are enjoined by mediaeval and modern Smritikdros, 
and are still cun*out. AsValayana recommends that this should be 
porforiiiod on the burning-ground on the 15th of the wane, i. e.y on 
the day of tho new moon. Jlutour text fixes the day, and leaves it 
optional with the mourners to select any place out of a town, 
wdictlnjr it ])e a burning ground or not, that may bo convenient. The 
relatives by blood both male and female, having assembled, a fire 
slionld bo liglitcd, and they should be requested to sit down on a 
bulloclc-hido of a red coloiur spread on tho ground, with its neck-sido 
facing tho east, and its hairs directed towards the north. The re¬ 
quest sliould be made in tho following words ; “ Ascend on this life- 
giving (skin), as you wish to live to a decrepit old a^o. A-ccording 
to your seniority attempt carefully to abide on it. May the well¬ 
born and woJl-adorued fire of this ceremony bestow long life on 
you. Even os days fellow days, and seasons are attached to seasons j 
even as tho yoiuig forsake not their elders, may Dh5ta so prolong 
the life of theso (people) according to their age.”* The assembly 
being thereupon seated, tho chief meurtior offers four oblations to 
tho lire with ft hi)ooii mado of varuna wood. The relatives 
then rise up, and placing themselves on tho north of the tiro, 
and facing the oast, recite a mantra, while touching a red bull. 
The women are then requested to jmt on collyriuin with these 
words—“ Lot these women, who are not widowed, who have good 
husbands, apply the collyrious butter to their eyes; without tears, 
without disease, W'orthy of every attention, let these wives enter the 
liouse.”! The coUyrium should bo made of a substfince called traika- 
whicli is brouglit from the Trikakut or triple humped peak of 
the Hiinultiya, meaning evidently the sulphuret of antimony or sur- 
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of the Indian bazars. It should bo applied with tho throe central 
imexjmuded loaves of tho kusa grass whieh are thin, pliant, and 
pointed, like a eaniol hair brush, and answer tho purpose bettor 
than tho iron or stone stylo or bodkin whieh up-country women now 
use. The leaves being afterwards thrown iiw'uy on a bundle of that 
grass, while rojjoating a mantra, tho i)arty proceed towards the east, 
loading tho bull and saying : “ These men, foi'saking the dead, are 
returning. This day wo invoke tho gods for our good, for success 
over enemies, and for our merriment. Wo proceed eastward, having 
w'o’l sustained long lives.”* 

The last of tho partj’^, who is tho chief mourner, should then 
recite another mantra, and with a sami branch olfaco the foot¬ 
marks of the bull that ju'ocedcs tho party. On the departure of tho 
last man, the Adhvaryu should place a circle of stones behind him 
as a wall to i)rovont death overtaking those that have gone forward, 
praying—“ I place this cirtdo (of stones) ^ for tho living; may wo 
and others not go beyond it in mid-bfo; may wo all live a hundred 
autumns, driving death away by this hoax>.”l‘ Tlie imrty then 
repair to tho house of the chief mourner and feast on kid and 
barley, cooked for tho purx»oso. Sox>arato mantras are given for 
tho eating of tho two articles. 

Tho most ini]>ortant of all tho mantras above quoted, is tho one 
which is intended as n direction to women Ui imt on collyrium. It 
was first translated by Colobrooko, in 1795, as “ the only Vaidik au¬ 
thority for tho rite of Sati.” Before him tho compiler of tho 
twenty-eight Smritis had quoted it for tho same purpose, and no 
doubt thousands over thousands of deluded women, in tho mometit 
of their greatest grief, have boon sent to tho blazing pyre with tliis 
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This versQ, in the original, occurs a little befor&-iijtho one about the applica¬ 
tion of the collyrium. 1 havo displaced it for the sako of conHistoncy. 
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Most of tho mantras qnotod above occur in tho lOth Mandala of tho Rig 
Vodo, but their readings there are difibreut, and they do not appear in tho sumo 
order. Wilson’s translatums thereof do not, tfierefore, in many essential parti- 
culai'S, cofres|W)nd with what I havo given abovu. Vide J carnal R. As. Soc. 
XVI, 201-2. 
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itiisorablo paflsport to heaven. Dr. Wilson ■was the jSrst to suspect, 
in 1856, in a paper piihlishod in the Journal of the lioyal Asiatic 
Stifiety (Vol. xvi, p. 201), tlint “ it had roferenco to some procession, 
one possibly accompanying^ the (jorpso, but had nothing whatever to 
do with consigning live females to the fireand, for a guess, it was 
us (dose as it w'oll could be. The late Sir Rajd B&dh^kanta Dova 
wrote a reply to this paper, in 1858, and in 1867, in a foot-noto 
about throe times larger than the pajwr to which it is attached, a 
writer, in the same periodical, (Vol. II, N. 8 . pp. 184-191,) entered 
into an elaborate verbal and punctilious criticism, but the eore- 
mony for which the stanza was intended or to wliich it \vas applied, 
was left undetermined. In Dfija IJSdhakdtita’s letter to Dr. Wil¬ 
son, a quotation was given from tho Siitras of Bharadvaja which 
gave tho real duo to it, hut none noticed it at the time. The 
true bearing is now made manifest, for, I boliove, few will ven¬ 
ture to question the authority of Baudhayana in such a matter. 
His words are— athaUdh ■^atnaijo nmiane mrpisha. mmmriH anti : “ Now 
these women smear their eyes wdth butter.” Bharadvdja says, 
efrinam anjalielm sampdiimavanayatimanaririti: “ I’or placing of 

file sampdta in tho hands of tJio women tho mantra Jmd ndriht 
tVr.” Ae(!ording to As'vnldyana, tho verso should be repeated by 
the chief mourner when looking at tho women after they have ap- 
j»lied tho eollyrium ; ivui ndriravidhavah mipalnirityanjdnd iksheia. 
This difference is duo evidently to the authors belonging to 
different sakhds. Anyhow, it is abundantly clear that the verso 
was not intended to recommend solf-immolatk»n, but to bo addressed 
to female mourners, wives of kinsmen, having their husbands living, 
not tho wndow, to put on c.oU)T*iuiu, or to look at them after 
the ox>eratiou. The Prayogakdra says, iatah sampdtapdtramddi- 
yu sahhutrikuHtrhdm anjalishu sampdtam avanayatiy “ then taking the 
sampata patra he places it on tho hands of the women who have 
huvsbarids, with the mantra imdh^ Sfc." 

The reading of the stanza appears differently in different recen¬ 
sions. According to iJaghunundana, as given in the Serampur 
edition of his works, and in my MS. it is as follows :— 
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Culobrooko’fi vorsitm, apparently taken down from hearsay, has— 

OTII 

rrofosHor Wilson’s reading, quoted from the tenth Maijdala of 
the Rig Veda, dillers materially from these ; it runs thus : 

T^F ^<FWtTt«r^ 
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Dr. Max MiiUer accepts this rea<ling, correcting only mratndrom 
hantii iiiiA> suratmi d rohantu. Our text, ns quoted on page 25G and 
founded upon six manuscripts and the concurrent testimony of the 
tSiitrakaras, dillers in one important parti<iular. It rephu^es the 
last word of tJio tirst lino, smeis'anta, usually translated “ let them 
outer,” hy eavunriVanttty “ lettiiem smear.” It changes also surutnd 
“ well oriiamouted,” into sue’t'icd “ well served” or “ worthy of 
every attoJition.” 

With such ditforences in the text, it is not to ho wondered at 
that the Dnglish reiiflerings whicii liavo hocu, from time to time, 
published, should be markedly <liirmviit. Oolobroolco was the 
first to take the staiixa in hand, and lie translated it into—“ Gin. 
Ijot these women, iit>t to be widowed, gorsl wiv(»s, adorned with 
collyrinm, holtJbig clarilied bntbu*, cojisign thoiusolves to the lire. 
Immortal, not childless, nor husbandless, well adoriKnl with gems, 
lot Ihom juiss into tire, wdiose original is water.”* Ward, Maf*- 
iianghteu, Itiimaniohana, Jia\M and <»tlit!rs have adopted this ?'ea<liMg, 
and given translations more or Jess diJl'ert'nt from e.ach other, 
Dnt as the reading itself has not yet been traced to any autlioutii! 
M*S. t»f the Vedas, it may be dismissoil witliont further uotiuo. 

Wilson’s translation runs tlius : “ May these women, who are 

not widows, Avho have go(nl liusbauds, wdio are mothers, ojiter 
with unguents and clarilied butter : withoul tears, without sorrow, 
let them first go up into the dwelling.”! ,jMax Mullie ’s rendering 
is nearly the same. He wi-ites— 

.“Ea trolou eiri die Fniu’u, luifc Oel uiul lluttoi', 

Niulit Witwou uiii, iioiii, sLol/. uuf mlle'j^ljtniior. 

Dies Mutter gnhn zuurat Iiiumif /.iir Stiitte, 
lu scliuuom Schmnok uud oloie Loid uud Tlmincn,*’! 

* As. Uesoarches, IV, p. f Juurual 11. As. Sou. XVI, p. 20‘i. 

* X ZuilscUrift, liaud, IX, p. XXV. ^ 
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'* • 
The writer of the foot-note above alludod to, adopte Max Muller’s 

reading, but attempts to improve upon his translation by the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ Let these women, unwidowed, having good husbands, 
and with anointing butter on their eyee^ enter their homes. Let the 
mothers, unteorful, unmiserable, possessed of excellent wealth, go 
up to the house fii-st.” He adds “ I have here followed Sayai^a, 
save in not rendering UT by ** approach,” What is 

meant by ^ifw, 8&yana’s “ house,” is not obvious.”'*' 

The most material error in the above translations is due to 
Sayana. That great commentator, when he took up the Rig Veda, 
depended more upon the lexicographic meanings of words than 
upon the relation of the mantras to the ceremonials of the Yajiir 
Veda, and hence many discrepancies are to bo met with between 
his interpretations and those of the ancient Sutrakaraa, and some¬ 
times in his own interpjretations of the same verse in the Rig, Yajur 
and the Sama Vedas. Nowhere is this more prominently apparent 
than in his commentary on the stanza under notice, in the Rig and 
the Yajur Vedas. When ho met with it in the former, ho wrote : 

TWr I uf?r: 

I ^TWwqrw5iT: «rT^: ■«rruj 

Tror 

J J v» 

TRw^f^?TT I 

itrnwwwufwinj i wwij: wnrsrnuqfurufiT wt%t: I in ^ 

^ qWT XX ^5ff nx i ^Kr5»u i uw- 

Subsequently, with the light of Baudhdyana, Bharadvfija and 
Hiranyakoa'i, he perceived the true bearing of the stanza, and then 
interpreted it thus :— 

‘W t'uuncfqwr:, ^wwufw- 

^ 

‘aiwus* urrau, «^Tsf, uTU^*fT n 

That the last is the most consistent rendering may bo accepted 
without hesitation. 


• Joamal R. As. Soc., N. S., Vol, III, p. 185. 
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The meaning of the stanza, word for word, would he imdh “those,” 
ndrih irregular plural nominativo of Marl, “ woman,” alluding to 
the ladies of the kinsmen who have assembled at the eoromony; tho 
regular form is ndryah. The women havo for epithets, aridhavdh 
“ not widows,” or “ unwidowod,” and sttpatni^ “ having good 
husbands,” {mpati). Those who apjdy tho stanza to conore- 
mation exx>lain the fii’st word by “ not to bo widowed,” a 
meaning which it cannot be made to bear, there being noithor any 
rule nor analogy to support it. Tho next word dnjmena is an 
adjective qualifying earpishd, both in the instJiimeiitjil case, moan¬ 
ing “ with eollyrious butter.” Tho next word ndyanc is in tho 
locative case—“ on the eye.” The verb neeossuiy for these ele¬ 
ments should bo 0110 which means “ npidyiug or “ smearing,” 
and this is what we have in satmnrisftntdmy “ lot sniear,” fi-oiu 
tho root mris' “ to smear.” Tho Rig Vodio reading mhvieantu, 
from tlio root vis^ “ to enter,” can have no relation to tho instru¬ 
mental, except as entering with tho butter api)liod to the oyo, 
in which <3ttse the ordinary plan would bo to convert the instru¬ 
mental and tho locative into one cpitliet, serving as an adjectivo 
to tho nominative, w'onien. It is therefore prubablo tliat tho root 
vis' had, in ancient times, the meaning of decorating or putting 
on, as we havo now the sanio root used to indicate “ dressing,” 
ves'ay whence ves'yd “ a woman who lives by her dross,—ti harlot.” 
Ydska adopts this meaning when ho includes ves'-aii among tho 
verbs for ornamentation, hintikarma. Sayan a, not perceiving this 
when ho commented on tlio Rig Veda, took the word in its ordinary 
signification, and so iuteipretod tlie stanza as to make tho women 
first enter their own h.oxxAiiB—sagrikdnprivis'antUy and subsoqiusntiy 
the house ‘yowi’ of the chief mourner; in so doing ho had to supply 
what he supposed was an elipse, and entirely to mislead his 
readers. The now reading of tho word ii^tho Aranyuka now loaves 
no doubt on the subject. 

The words of tho second lino anas'rav&h “ tearless,” anmmdh 

diseaseloss” or free from pain either of ‘hody or mind, (it has 
been loosely rendered in one of tho above quotations by “ not 
miserable,”) sus'ecdh “ well served,” all refer to, and are epithets of, 
janayah “ wives” which follows. In tho Rig Veda tho last epithet k 
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ehaiigod to mratndh “ woll ornamented” witliout in any way altering 
tlio construction. The verb is droJiantu “ let ascend” or “ proceed,” 
and agrees with the nommativoy«n<»y«/i “ wives.” The dative injonitn 
** to house” in the singular, the house of the chief mourner, where 
they ore to purtalco of a fefist, and not that of the females. The 
last word ay re, “ first or foremost” is an adverb qualifying the verb 
drohantit. 

The words (mjanma earpiehd liavo confounded all the European 
translators. Wilson has roiidorod them into “ unguents and 
butter,” and Max Midler into “ool und butter.” One has dropt 
the word tinjinmia and used only “ butter ;” ho is ptirtiuular in re- 
ininding his readers that ho has followed Sayana, but his assurjuico 
must bo ro«3eivod with some reservation, for the scholiast neither 
omits the first word nor is remiss in explaining it; his words are 
anjam-eodhanem sarpi^ia “ with butter for making oollyrium” or 
anjamheimd mrinaha “ with but-ter the source of coUyrium,” th.'it 
is, us 1 liavo ruiulen>d, “ with coliyrioiis butter, or coUyrium made 
of butter,” the other olemeut of the unguent being, us stated 
in a subsotpiont mantra, a mineral ttf the name of traikahudaf 
which 1 guess to lie sulphurut of uutiuioiiy or mruui. The object 
of the mantra is to proliibit the usetif the ordinary coUyrium, wliioh 
is ditforoutly made. The usual practiiu! to tliis day is to smear a 
little butter or oil iu the bowl of a spoon, and to hold it over a 
lamp, 80 that a quantity of lamp-bla«*k may be deposited on it, and 
when the two are mixed together with the fingers, they emistitute 
the coUyrium. The sulphuret is stiU used iu the North;VV\)st 
I’roviucos. 

The second mantr/i to whieh 1 wish to ilraw Iho atteuliou of the 
reader is the mie with which a brother, stiuleut, or servant of 
the de(;oa8ed is to remove the widow from the pyre ; inasmuch 
as it clearly shows that the wiJoAv at the time was not burnt, but 
lakoii to abide iu the lauctof the living, and to marry if she lUced. 
Til at the removal was positive and final, and not nominal, is evi¬ 
dent from the rules of 'tbo Siitrakaras. Baudhayana su^s, “ IIo 
who approaches her should, holding her by the left hand, take her 
up,” Idn pratiyatah ear ye pdndrahhipadi/otthnpayaii. This is done 
after obtaining the pormissiou of tiio dooeasod by a formal mantra. 
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aiito p. 247, and on tho 3rd, 5th or 7th dny after the oromntion, the 
widow, or tho oldest widow, if thoro should happen to bo mo^o 
than one, is oxpf^c-tod to go to tho burning ground and wdloct 
the honos of tho dead uM’th her loft hand. A'a'valfiyana is 
equally precise, and adds that, should the widow bo removed 
by an old servant, the chief mourner should repeat tho mjintra, 
{Jiarttd vrisJmle jopet, 8dlra, 4. 2 19). Tho author of tho Frayngaf 
it is true, takes this direction to apply to pregnant women only who 
should not be bimit alive, but his authority in such a case is of 
little value, when opposed to tliat of tho olilest Sutraktiras, and 
the evident purport of llie mantra. It may be also ob.‘iH3rvcd tJuit. 
the widow is to take away tho gold, bow and jewel, whieh are 
put into tho hand.s of tho lir.'ihman, Kshetn'ya and Vaisya d»'nd 
respoctivtily—witli which, according to a R\il)se(juent mantra, slio 
is to live in wealth, splendour and glory in tlio so<;iety of tho 
remover, in this world, and this slie eoubl not do, if slio w’oro 
immolated. 

Tho mantra, as given in our text, ante page 2 J8, is slightly 
different from a similar stanza in the second Siikta of the second 
Anuvakaoftho lOth Mmidda of tlio Rig Veda, and quoted hy 
Wilson and Max Midler in the papers above alluded to ; tho avoids 
itdsu and ablmimhalhnva of our text being replucod l»y (jatdm and 
ahhimtubahhutha, Tho W'ords, howijvcr, are feyuonymous, and there¬ 
fore the dilferonoe is of no moment. Tho se<!ond word, a verb, is, in 
tlie llig Veda, in4ho third person, dual irregular, having for its no¬ 
minative tvan “ thou,” unde-rstood, and in our text it is in the third 
person singular, both may therefore bo taken as Vodie peculiuritios. 

Tho most imj>ortaut word in .the mantra is dUUtUhu^ W'hich »Sdya- 
nn, when commenting on the Rig Veda, took to imi)ly impregnation 
dklhuhoh garhhasya nidhatoh. In tho Aranyaka ho accepts it in 
its ordinary well-established dictionai'y meaning of a man “ who 
marries a widow” or “ tho second husband of a woman twieo 
married,” as ng^Vilson gives it. The result is a material differ¬ 
ence in the moaning. Tho version given by Wilson is as 
follows :—“ Rise up, w'oman, como to tho w'orld of living beings, 
thou sleopest nigh unto the lifeless. Como : thou hast been asso¬ 
ciated witli maternity tlirough tho husband by whom thy hand 
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was formerly taken.Max Miiller’s reading is closely similar. 
I^e writes— 

“ Stoh BTif, o Weib ! Komm zn dor Welt doa Lubona ! 

Da scliblfafc FKii oinom Todtou—Komm liorniedar ! 

Da bist gftiiu}? jetzt GaUin ihm gewesen. 

Him, dor Dicb vrublte tiud zur Mntior maohte.f’* 

In our version, following Saynna’s second and more recent com¬ 
mentary, wo take tlie w'ord hastagrdhhasya “ of him who holds thy 
hand,” and the other predicates in the present tense, and the Aidhi- 
shu in its crude sense, and ap 3 )ly them to tho party wdio ludds the 
widow’s hand while lying on t^p pyre. This ai)poarB tho most <ion- 
sistent and in keeinng with tho whole ceremony, and therefore 
preferahlo to referring them to tho dead. Tho only ohjoction 
to this reading is to ho found in the fact that the verb is in 
tho i>ast perfect tense, but seeing that raniiii has laid down more 
than one speciiil rule for tho use of the past for the imperative 
(^Liuarthe let 4, 7, &o.), and Sayana has accepted the same, it is 
X>erlb(!tly immatciriiJ. In a xiamphlet on the impropriety of widow 
marriage, lately i)ublisl]od by soino of tho Professors of tho Uemires 
Sanskrit College, the word jivahham “ the world of living beings” 
has been roudorod by martyalokdt anyam, other than tho region of 
mortals,” but su(;li a meaning is not admissible either by any j)osi- 
tivo rule or by analogy. Siiynna renders it, in one place, by—“ the 
region of tho living sons and grandsons,” jivandm puirapmifradtndm 
lokanif and in another, by “ aiming at the region tf tho living crea¬ 
tures,” jicantam primisinnhhamahkilakshya. Other interi)retations 
of tho Professors ai‘G 0 ([uully open to question, but it is not neces¬ 
sary to notice them. That tho ro-marriuge of widows in Vedie times 
was a national custom can be easily established by a variety of 
jiroofs, and arguiuonts ; tho very fact of tho Sanskrit language 
having, from ancient times, such words as didhuhuy “ a man tliat 
has married a widow,” “ a woman that has taken a seotond 

husband,” paunarbhara, “ son of a woman by her seijpnd husband,” 
are enough to establish, it; but it would be foroigu to tho subject 
of tins x>apor to enter into it hero. 

* Journal, E As. Soc., XVI, p, 202. 
t Zuitsebrift, IX, p. vi. 
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Some Account of tlm Rishis or Hermits of Kashmir,—By Lieut.-C oL, 

I). J. F. Ne^taix, 11. A. 

I have already in a paper on the Hindu inlgrimaf^os of Kash¬ 
mir* alluded to the fact of many shrines boin» eqiinlly held in 
roveronee by the Hindu and Muhammadan, and have stated as tho 
reason that the tragraeids <»f ovt'rthrown or ruined Hindii temples 
had been used in the tumstrm'tion of the Moslem Zidrats or Mosques, 
and also that the Kashmir Muliammadan in somo degroo still 
clings to the superstitions of his Ilindi'i ancestors. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this assertion, 1 now proceiMl to give some ncxionnt of an 
order of recluses which in tho (^oflier years of Iho Muhammadan 
occupation of Kashmir attained cf)nsidorable celebrity in tho Mos¬ 
lem world, 1 mean tho order of “ llishis” or “ Hermits,” who 
from about A. H, 7H2 [ A. I>. 1380], when the celebrated Bay- 
yid ’All HamadaTii, and his son Mir Muliammud Hauiadaui, fugi¬ 
tives from Persia, appeared in Kashmir, aiuj begun to attra<'t i)ro- 
sidytes from amongst the various native religions sects exislitig at 
tho period in KasJimir. Abul Fazl rocoids that in his time 45 
place.s of worship existed to Biva, 64 to Vishnu, 3 to Uralima, 2‘i 
to 13udha, together witli nearly 7U0 tignres ai' serpent yods^ in Kash¬ 
mir; and those numbers may be taken apjiroxiniately to represent 
the religion of the country at tho period of Muhammadan iisuiqj- 
atioii. Not€5 that tho worship of the Tree and that mystic and 

primitive form of superstition, entered largely into the character of 
the religion, and may have in its sylvan proclivities in some degree 
influenced these Muhammadan Bishis or Hormits in the solitudes. 
I would fui'ther add that the tendency to seclusion so characteristic 
of Budhism may liave also influenced those solitaires. We have 
an instance of tho cave of Bhima Devi (near Martund),! fomiorly 
the residence and bur 5 'ing-place of the ascetic Icing Arcer*lthyi»f 
who lived about A. I). 330, being adopted for a similar imiiiose by 
Mttfiamniadan faqirs in modern times, and the tomb pointed 
out as that of Areer Eliyie, who was probably a ciouvert to tho 

• Vide Jont-nal, As. Soc. Bengal, .July, 1866. 

+ TLe Hmnll cavo toinplo of Bhanmojo iu tho immediate vicinity is probably 
aBadhist temple uttribntedtoBhanrna'jyotis—the planet Mars—us it,» tutelary 
“Riebi.” Vtfie Cunningham’s Essny on the Arian Order of Ai'chitectiire, p 251, 
and Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1848, p. 264. 

.34 
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# 

Budhistic schism. The said tomb, however, is probably that of 
some more modern recluse. 

Deeply imbued with the of the ago and country from 

which they emigrated, those Sayyids and their followers seem to 
have imported into Kashmir the doctrines of the 8hi’ah sect, 
and with them that tendency to mysticism and miracle making, 
so characteristic of the sect; perhaps also shocked at the 
tyranny and self-assertion of Timur Lang (Tamerlane), at 
that time dominant in Central Asia, they may have sought 
refuge in the regions of abstract thought as a solace for the 
worldly repi’ossion under wliicliijthoy laboured. Bo it observed that 
the human mind has ever tended towards mysticism and solitude 
at times when tyrants flourished, and in the present case, no doubt, 
the wrath of Timur had been aroused against those Sayyids, who 
perlinps may liave attempted to usurp an imlopoiideuco of act 
and speech displeasing to a barbarous oriental conqueror. 

Be this as it may, they and their disciph^s appear to have found 
in Kashmir an apt sm'l in which to transplant their religious dogmas ; 
and in the sixcceoding years the remarkable sect of which I am 
about to attempt some sliort account ai'oso from amidst them.* 

At i)ago 6 of my “ Hkefoh of the AMiammadmi Jlfslort/ of Kashmir** 
published in the Society’s .Tonriml, Sophnuhor, 18o 4,1 alluded to tho 
Ilistorian Muhammad ’Az'im as the cliief authority for the ehro- 
niolos of this soot. They are also described in the jjuges of FirUhtah 
and Ahul Fazl as a very rP8pe(-‘tal)le order in their time (A. D. 
1600), some 2,000 in iiiimher, abstaining from luxury and sexual 
intercourse, living on berries and the wild fruits of the mountains, 
in the remote corners of which many of them had tak(m up their 
abodes for purposes of moditatiou and seclusion. In somo instan¬ 
ces they had constructed shrines or zidrats, many of which remain 
to this day, attesting in their traditions their founders’ austerities 
and virtues, and forming local schools of holy men or priests, w:|(p8e 
influonce on the whole has been beneficial to tho people, as pro¬ 
mulgating the principles of humanity and moral virtues, as contra- 

* The Tnznk i Jakangiri also oonfcains many facts deserving of attention 
ro^ui-diug Kashmir hermits; but I have not consaltod it in drawing up this 
paper. 
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distinguished from the religious dogmas aud propaganda of the 
Moslem faith. Before proceeding to enumerate a few of these 
worthies and their holy acts and miracles, real or pretended, as re¬ 
corded by the Historian Muhainmad 'Azini, I must premisG that 
ShihdbuiMin, fourth (or according to some, iiftli) Muhammadan king 
of Kashmir, styled the Iconoclast, had died in the year 1676, A. H., 
and had boon succeeded by hia brother Qutbuddin, in whoso reign 
the famous Sayyid ’All Hamadani alluded to above, arrived in 
Kashmir ; and his advent is recorded in the following couplet, which 
also contains the date (A. TL 782): 

“T" —~, 

Ij jf JU 

corresponding with A. 1). 1386 ; but I lind I liad bettor (iUf>to from 
the pages of my Sketch ef History before alluded to, to lead up to 
the enumeration of tlie wortJiios T have undertaken to doscri))e. 

6 . “ Sayyixl 'AH Ilamaildni. This etdebratod Sayyid was a 
fugitive from his native cit}', llumadiin, where lie had incurred 
till* ^^ ratJi of Timnr. Seven liiindred Sayyiils are said to have a<jcom- 
panied Iiis lliglit to Kashmir, wliero lie remained six years, ami 
which he named tho (rarden of Solomon (B.igh-i-Sulainwiu). He 
died at Bak’hli whilst on his retuiu to Pt'rsia (A. II. 786.) 

“ His son Mir Muhammad Ilamadaru w’as also a fugitive, and 
brought in his train three liundi'od Sayyids to Kashmir, whore ho 
remained twelve years. 

“ These two emigrations of fugitive Sayyids fixod tho religion of 
the country, and were doubtless tho eliief cause of tho religious 
persecutions, which ensued in tho fcdlowing reign. They esta¬ 
blished alirinos all over the country, many of which remain to 
this day. They originated tlio sect of nnhiH or hermits, which 
are described by Abul Pazl as a very respectable aud in¬ 
offensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, living upon 
Iruii^B and berries and abstaining from sexual intercourse; their 
numbers, however, afterwards declined, until they wore quite 
extinguished by the courtiers and creatures* of the Emperors of 
Delhi. Muhammad ’Azim, the Historian, enumerates many wor- 
tliies of this sect. ♦ * Kashmir having been, previous 

to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as to religion, the 
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advent of a Muhammadan saint such as Sayyid ’Ali seems to liave 
hailed with ontJiusiasm, and proselytism to have comnienced in 
real earnest.” 

Previous to the advent of Sayyid ’Ali, however, the noted Faqir 
Bulhul Shah hnd aj)|»earod in Kashmir, and been instrumental in 
the (‘(mvorshm of fUinjpoi (or iCanjii Shall) to IslSra. He is famed 
as tJio first Mosletn ivho appeared in Kaslimir. His origintil name 
wukS Sayjdd Sliarafuddin, and he was so holy, that singing birds 
(bulbuh) are said to have nestled in his hair and board. At his 
insligution, Ttanjii fc^l»ah is stated to have built the first mosque 
ev'er oonstruetod in Kashmir. Bnlbul Shah died in A. II. 727, ac¬ 
cording to the following disticli— 


AJI Ub* 

wliicli corresponds with A. 1). lt}27. I scarcely, however, iiududo 
the three aljove-namod amongst the number of Eishis properly so 
called, and wbieb I now proceed to enumerate. 


1 . Shfiikh Nhriuldm,'whoso zidraf is still extant in the Trabal 


pergunnah, is stated to have ‘ repented’ at 30 years of age, and to 
have liveil for twelve years in the wildoiTiess, nuirvelloiisly subsist¬ 
ing on grass. After that, he sustained life on one cup of milk 
daily, and finally reduced himself to water alone for 2^ years, when 
he died. Ho was born in the reign of Qutbuddin, about the time 
of Sayyid ’All’s advent is Kashmir, as is expressly recorded in tho 


histories. 


2 . Mdbd Pam Piehi (Father (Iroy Beard) was minister of Zain- 
nl-’Abidi'n. One day observing nuts carrj'ing grain to their 
stores, ho fell into meditation, and became impressed with the ne¬ 
cessity of laying up stores for tho ‘ life to come,’ and accordingly 
renounced tho world, and established his hennitage in the Bongil 
pergunnah, where his monastery is seen to this day, close under 
the lovely plain of Gul Murg. It is an instance of the remark 
made in the preliminary paragraph of this paper as to the Moslem 
and Hindu being often seen worshipping together at tho same 
shrine. It is a noted resort even now. 

3. Sh^mmddln Pisht\ of the Heosir pergunnah. 

4. Shatkh Pkr of Utterhail. 
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5. Rajah-tiddiii, of Mortuiid, was origiiiaDy a soldier. 

6. llnidar Jbuty of Lar pergimnah. 

7 and 8. lieygie Rishi and Kaun'tz Rinhi. 

9. Btibn Jiamihtldtn. A Brahmin. Ilis Hindu uanio was Buina Sadi. 

10. Shaikh JIamzah Mixhhdmu, His zidrat is on tlio Koh i 
Maran. He nourished in the time of tJio f-haks, 

11. Sagyid Ahmad Kirmdni^ and 

1 2. Sfiyyid Madtuah (of that city), fiourishod in the time of Zain- 
ul-’ahidiii. 

13. Sagytd Aftihnmmad llirari, n Sayyid and ftdlower of Mir Mn- 
haminad Humadaui. Of him is related the following story : “ Haviug 
fallen into a tranee, a copious stream of water dowod down from, 
his sleeves and garments. On empiiry as to tiiis pheiiomonoii, the 
Sayyid stated that otio of his murids (disciples) was on a voyage to 
Meocja; and that his sliip was sinking, whereupon he liad prayed 
to his Pir Murshid (spiritual director) for help ; which he (Sayyid 
Muhairmin<l Hi<;ari) liad ac(*ordt*d, having, in spirit, plunged into 
the water to Ids assistance ; hence t])o w'ater from his'garments. 

14. Sayyid Muhammad KurisU'nti was distinguisliod in the build¬ 
ing of the Jiiuxi’ Masjid, It a])poavs that tlio foundation kept 
sinking, and would not hold together, till this Sayyid appeared and 
personally applied to the work, llo is also stated to have reliovod 
indigent persons hy converting a lump of clay into gohl. 

15. Sayyid Muhammad Madan detected by intuition dishes com¬ 
posed of game improperly killed (not haldl). 

16. M'lr Husain Maniiqi (the logician), son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Amir Manfiyi^ wont to visit the king (Zainul-Vibidin), and found 
him surrounded by women and mnsitnans; wdiereupon, being 
displeased/he plunged into a river of water and was apparently 
lost; but shortly afterwards on the king’s approaching his home, 
he saw the Sayyid calmly silting reading. ^ 

17. JUdbd Maji Adam. A companion of Shaikh Niiruddin, 
Produced "Salt by a miracle from the Pir Panjal. 

18. Nitri Rishi. A miracle similar to that of the “ Loaves and 
Fishes” ik rec'orded of this hermit. 

19. Buhd Laftfuddin. Son of a chief of Murardwin. IHs 
name before conversion to Isl&m was Laddy Itey na. 
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20. -IS ^ i* *1 o oii ' it* 

} (lisoiiues «i Bluukli iSuviiatlin. 

21. liahd Qidmoddin, / 

22. liahd Asniduwhe gonyie. 

23. liis/iz FathiUah Khuhvdni. 

24. Rauni Jidbd. Livod to Ike ago of 120, during 109 years 
of wkloJi lio fast.nd {roza h) by diiy. 

2;5, Shaikh lldji U'lur. \W imt on a pilgrimago to Mecca. Ato 
iiotliiiig oil the road. 

2G. Jidhii Zain-udfJin Ruhi. llis (^aurntfah (coll) in tkc> KhaAV'ln.lre, 
n'koro a spring of water is said to liavo spontaneously gushed forth 
for llis uso. 

This brings ino to tlio ond of tJio notes I kavo taken on tlio sub¬ 
ject of the lloriuits or Kiskis of Kaslmiir, and I almost regret that 
my notes on tko subject are so brief. 

Witliout liaviiig iuauguratod muck pliilosopliy, or displayed 
marked learning, these holy niun seem in tlio main to have been 
a<jtuated by nnjtiv'es of piely a,nd a desire for mor.il advancement. 
Wo might smile at tlio weak credulity wkicli has invested their 
memories with tlio attributes of superbuinaii wisdom and pow<ir, 
hud we not parallel examples in sects of our own faith. Wo may 
fairly credit to many of theiii lives of purity and moral excellonoo. 
Dwelling amidst scenes of natural beauty and grandeur, the wild 
freshness of nature seems to have toiu-hed their hearts with somo- 
thing of its kindred inUuencos. In them far beyond most orientals, 
do we recognise some germ of the romantic spirit of the north 
and love of the picturesipio, wdiich we fail to trace in the southorii 
Slieiiiitic races, but gleams of which sometimes crop out in the 
T6tdr and Mnglail triboa. To comploto this fragmentary skettsh, 
views of the localities and zidraU alluded to would Ife requisite, 
as tending to shew the picturesquo solitudes into which the 
musing spirit of these recluses led them to wander. We need 
not wonder ut the choice of such retreats by calm and God-fearing 
men, w’hore amidst some of the most glorious scenery this earth 
contains, they could tastb of simple pleasures, exercise free thought, 
and ‘ look from natiu’e up to nature’s God.’ 

Forest of Kitjear, Ohuinhaf June, 1870. 
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Facsnnihs of several Anfographa of JahMigir^ Shah/ahanf and Prlnea 

D6ra Shtkoh, together tnih I^otes on the Literarg Character and the 

Capture and Death of DArd Shi’hoh. — Dg It. BLocmiANN Esq., M. A., 

Assistant Professor, Caleutta Madrasah. 

(With a Plate.) 

Nor. 1. and 2. (Plate XI11, 1 and 2.) Autographs of the Emperors 
Jahang'tr and Shahjnhan. 

Tlio splendid AIS, on the fly-leaf of wliioh these two autnfrraphu 
stand, bolong'R to B^bii Pratapa Chandra Ghosh, Assistajit Reen'tary, 
Asiatic tSociety, and was described in the Proc 0 (*diugs of the Woeietj’', 
for dnly, 1869, p. 190, where tlio text and translation will bo ion ad, 
togetlior with a roinarlc on the historical value of 8U:lhjah'an’« 
antoi^ra ph. 

The faosimilos of tin’ plate arc perfect and r(!s<’mblo the original 
in the minutest parlicnlars. 

The M8. has at the end tin' frdh)wing remarh — 

(sic) 

hijxlf j JiXfUf 

aillaJLc j aXIaj J>Ajc ^.Ihlui pi i 

*• •* 

from which it will a]>])eaj* that tho book was copied iii the end 
of Ya Qu’dah, 04o (Ajiril, 15.30, A. 1),) at Ihikhara, during tho roigji 
of Ahul Ghti/d Sultan ’Abdul ’Aziz Ihihddur. 

On tho other fly-leaf there are nunieroTis signatures of Libra¬ 
rians and oflicers who inspected the Iniperiul Ijibrary ; hence tho 
freejnent 25.5^ ^arz didahshndah, ‘inspected.’ Tlio terjjioAJA 
U'^, Vrs didan, which nujans ht inspect, to muster, if ind. a usual 
phrase, appeari to have been the technical term used at the Mughnl 
Court ;and if AISS. have on thtjir fly-leaves tho words 
they are sure to have once bolong<(d to tho Irnp^al Library. 

Jahangir 8 spelling for is nnorthograpliical. 

The value of the MS. wawsfixed at SOOO Rupees. 

In tho Ttizuh i Jahdngiri (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 81), mention 
is made of another master-piece f>f the same calligrapher, which 
was valued at 1909 goldmuhurs (9090 Rupoes)— 
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**The Kh6n KMnan presented [in 1019, A. H.] a copy of JSmi’s 
Ydsuf Zalikha, in the handwriting of Mir ’Ali, illuati'ated and gild¬ 
ed, bound in gold, a most splendid copy. Its price is one thousand 
goldmiihurs.” 

This MS. was evidently the fellow to Babu Pratapa Cliaudra 
Ghosh’s MS. 

No. 3. Another autograph of ShMJahdn. 

. . ^ 

gUoG 1|(A 

The second volume of the PadishaliuHinah which belongs to this adorer of 
God’s throne. Written by Shdhjahdn Padishah, sun of Jahangir Padishah, son 
of Akbur Padishah i Ghazi. 


Tlie MS. on the first page of which this autograph is written, 
belongs to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, (Persian MSS., No. 71). 

Tl»e autograph contains a correction iiidicntod by llio letters 
^ (tHia/addam) and ^ {mmkhfchur) above the first three words. Tlie 
first word should stand second. It also sliews that Shahjahau called 
the book Pddishdhndmah, and not Jiddshdimdmafi. 

Tho similarity between autograifiis 2 and 3 is striking, and 
proves tho genuineiioss of either. Tho former looks more flow¬ 
ing than the latter. Shihjahdn was born A. H. 1000; honco he 
was 30 [solar] years old when he wrote the first (A. IT. 1037). Tlie 
2 nd Volume of tlie I’lidisluihnainah ends with 10,57 A. H.; thus when 
Shdhjahdu wrote No, 8, he must have boon older than 56 yeai's. 


4 . An autograph of Prince I)ard Shtkoh, 














^ He ia tbo Sovereign ! 

The Masuawl of Sultan Walad, in his own handwriting. 

The writer of these words is Muhammad Dara Shikoh. 

♦ 

The MS. on the fly-leaf of which this autograph is found, belongs 
to the Government of India, and was noticed in the I’roceediiigs of 
the Society for August, 1870, p, 251. 
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The Literary Character of Ddrd Shiloh. 

A particiilar interest attaclios to tlio religious views and tho 
literary eliaraeter of Dara Shikoh. Auraiigzib calls him an atheist, 
and the historians of his reign look upon his SLOitonce t>f death us a 
service rendered to Isldm. But from his works, it is clear that 
Dara was no atheist, but had a strong loaning 1o pufwm nvd natural 
religion. With tlio ^'oiis he shartid tho belief that tho ordinances 
of the Prophet are excellent for tlu) uuthiuking ninsses : think¬ 
ing places a man above the coroinonial law, and renders him free 
(dzdd). But tho thinking man, whilst standing above the (leroiuo- 
Jiial law, is not necessarily opposed to it; in his search for truth ho 
has reached a stage where rovoalod religion and its commands no 
longer apply to liim. lloiico it is unnecessary that he should formally 
renounce Isldiu ; he may oven outw'ardly conform to its ordintui- 
C 08 . As far as ho is cojicerucd, Islam stands on n level with all other 
religions, e. g.^ Hinduism, the study of tho })hilosoj)hy of which ceases 
to be objecdioiiablo, aud may even lead to further eirinncipatiou of 
thought.'^ Hence Dtira Shikoh devoted his zeal to tho traiishitiou 
of tho UpankhudH into Persian, and wrote at the same time his 
Safinat-ulauliy'iy a biograp]ii«ai worlt on the lives of Mulmmma- 
dan Saints. In stylo and arrangement, his book does not differ 
from similai* works wi’itten by pious Muhammadans. Another book 
comj) 08 od by DarA Sbikoli, treats <if the lu-iuciplos of ^ufisiu.l' Tho 
latter work only iJossosses a historical iiitcjj'ost as being written by 
a Prince of Dihli. In tho former W’ork, tlie Safinah, Hard Sliikoli 
calls himsoll* Muhammad Ddra Sliikoh i llauafi i tiidin, to show 
that he was a Hawafi Suniu and a lollower of the great orthodox 
Saint ’Abdul Qddir of Gildii, wdioso disciples form the Qadiriyah 
Sect. The only MS. which I have seen, bclong.s to the (Toverninont 
of India, and was written in llol, tho 21 si year of Muhammad Shah. 
It contaius 21(i loaves, 16 linos ijer pagf*, and is very worm-eaton. 
It begins with an alhamdu lilldhi, &c. Tlio next Sentence is— 

^\j.i wUr'^f, wJilbo j ^Uif! j 

* Bernier (Calcutta EdHiun, 1, p. 326) also siwaks of Dara’s close intimuoy 
with the Jesuit Father Buzra. 

f MSS. are rare. The only one I have seen is prenervotl among the Delhi 
MSS. belonging to the Guvonimcnt of India. Its title is Risdlah i Haq-numd. 

36 
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Altlioiigh tho cii'CumBtaticea and Uio iniraclca of the Lord of mankiod [the 
Fraphet], and the excellent qualilics of his companions, and of the twelve 
Imams, and the sayings of the Saints, are clearer than day light, &o. 

The hooks ends with the following sentence — 

• li>J| UJij 

If titere slumld be an error or mistake in this book (for man may err), the 
learned are requested to cover it with the hem of correction. Praise be to 
God, praise for now and ever. 

In t}ie Khazinat ul AtfiA ( ),* a voiy fall compilation 

in Persian of biographical notes on Muhamnlad^lu Saints by Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwur of Labor, there is a short notice of Muhammad 
l)&ru Shikoh i Q,&dir£ (p. 163). Besides the Sajhiat-ulaulid and 
the llimlah i JIaq-numa, the autlior mentions four other Avorks com¬ 
posed hy Dai’S,—!. The Sahinat-nlaulid ; 2. Tho Sirr i akbar ; 3. 
The D'mdn i Jhir i A\am ; and 4. The llUAah i MaWrif. I 
have not seen M)SS. of these works. Prom an extract given by 
Ghulam Sarw’ar (p. 162), 1 coiicludo that the Sakinah, like the 
Sa/inahf contains biographical notes ou Saints. Tlie titles of the 
other three works imply that tho contents are fnhstic. 

Tho interest which Daru took in tho lives and tho view's of 
Muhammadan Saints is very conspicuous iu the Saftnah. He 
made it a point to visit their dargdhs, and has thus boon enabled, 
in several cases, to give valuable historical doisiils. Thus ou a 
visit to Ghazni, he took occasion to visit tho tomb of tho renowned 
poet and saint Hakim ISundi, and he states in the Safinah that the 
epitaph shew'od Sau’Ai’s death to haA'e occurred in 526, A. IT. Tho 
year of Sauai’s death is variously given in works ou Persian Litera¬ 
ture. 

The Capture and Death of Dura Shikoh, 

The sad fate of Prince Diira Sliikoh deserves to be noticed. It 
created so much jjity at the time, that tho people of Dihli for once 

• LithoRrapbod at Labor, A. II. 1284- Royal Hvp., 1072 pages-text, and 18 
pages Index. 'J'hero exists at pre.'.onfc no other compiUtiuu that is so full of 
uoios on Indian Saints and their Itarf/ahs, 

Mufti Gbulaiu Sarwar bos also published another Persian book, entitled 
GatiS i Tdiikh, which contains upwards of fifteen hundred T^khs of Muham¬ 
madan celtibritioB. LitliOgruphcd at Labor, Kohi Nwr Press, Royal 8vo., 256 
pages, no inde.v. 
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wont into robollion, iiintoacl of mutely looking, aa had been ihoir 
custom, on the atrocities which they called “ decvoea of fate,” 

The principal events of his capture and death are known from 
the European Histories; but tlio fidlowinj;^ particulars may assist 
future Historians in a more coiTOc't des(!rii>tionof DarA's fate. 

Auranf^zi'b defeated iMr.i Shikoli in two battles. The tirst was 
fought on the 6th Ilaina/au 106K, or 28th May, 1658, A. H., at 
Samogar 9 oast of Agrah in the pergauah of FuLha- 

bad ; and the S(‘cond, on the 27th and 28tli Jiiiuada 11, 1060, or 
12th and 18th Marc'h, 1659, A. J)., at DcorA (), which li«'s 8 has 
south of Ajmir. Hard tied on the evening of the second day, nc- 
fcouipaniod by his son, fc>ii)ihr Shikoli, and a courtier of tho ivamo 
of Fi'ruz i MowAti* Hara’s wife and daughter, under the diurgo 
Kliwajah Ma’(|ul, waited, far from the scene of the battle, at AiiA* 
sAgar Talao, in tho inughbonrhood of Ajmir. As soon as the r(>sult 
of tho ))attle was known, their IiiVj[nit guard>^ disp»,*rsed ; but some 
came back and plundered the olepimnts atid the mules that were 
laden with treasure. Dar.i met his wif<'. next day. 


After a Higlit of eight or iiiiui days, D.iia arrivt'd at Ahmadalud 
in Gujrat. Finding no supj>ort, ho tied to Kari, wheiieo Kunjl 
Koli guide<l him to Kachh. lime (iul Muhammad, 

whoTii ilara hud made Faiijdir of Sdrat, jf)incd the Prince with 50 
horse and 200 footmen. Put as the Rajah of ICaehh would not take 
up his cause, DAra fled towards Bhakkar ou the Indus, with tho 
view of passing over Qaiidahur into Persia. 

From here the details of IXini’s flight and capture, as giveu in 


European Histories, differ materially from tho Muhammadan sources 
from which they profess to be taken. Elphinstoiio says (filth edi¬ 


tion, p. 609 )—Dora pursued his loay [from Kachh j towards (i^uida- 
har^ and reached the sniatI territory of Jan or Jain, on the eastern 
frontier of Sindh, Dora s wife died at this place ^.... and when 

ths period of mourning permitted^ he set out on prosev.nlion of his jovr- 
ney to the Indus. So also Marshmun, who, however, adds that tho 
chief of Jiin was a RAjah, whilst Elphiustf)uo correctly supposes 


that he was an AfghAu. 

But the fa{:t is that I).ira crossed the Indus at Bhakkar, passed 
through tho district iuliabitod by tire t.?huudi tribe, where he aud 
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his followers had to light for llioir lives, and came to the territory t)f 
tlie Magasis, the chief (miniT) of wliom received him liospitahly. 
The cMof town of the Chand'is is Chaudia (also called Dohi -Kot, 
Long. 67° 34, Lat. 27° 38), and the district of the Magasis, an un¬ 
important Baluchi' tribe, lies north of Oliandia. Dtirfi then direct¬ 
ed his march towards Dadar (Long. 67° 41'; I-iat. 29° 26'), the Afghdn 
chief of which, ]\rulik Jiwfin, lay under obligations to the prince. 
At Dailar, a town which is notoriously the hottest inhabited place 
on earth, Dara wished to rest from the fatigues of the jonrne 3 ^ 
Malik Jiwan sent his headman Ayydb to receive him, and when the 
prince entered the territory of l)adar, ho arrived himself, and 
took him to the town. Before tliey had entered Dadar, Dai'a’a 
wife died. The corpse was taken to Malik Jiwan’s residoTice, but 
as it hud been her dying wish to bo biiriod in Hindnstaui soil, Darii, 
“ with a disregard of circumstances that looks like infatuation,” sent 
away Khwajah Ma’qiil and the faitlii'ul (lul Muhammad—F'lniz i 
Mewati had loft hin» at lUiakkav—with seventy horse to escort tho 
coffin to Labor, where the princess was buried in tho house of tho 
revered Miyau Mir, wdioso disciple Dara professed to bo. 

After staying several days at Dadar, D.iih, on the 29th Bamazan 
1069 A. II. (1 Ith June, A. D.)loft Malik Jiwan, and proceeded 
toClundalrir. No sooner had he gone than Malik Jiwan—Klrifi 
.Khan says, his brother—fell on Dara, made him aiid his son 
prisoners, and sent reports of his doings to Bahidur Klian and 
Kajah Jai 8ingli, who had followed DarA beyond the Indus, and to 
BAqir Khan, FaujdAr of Bhakkur. BAqir immediately despatched 
a courier to Aurangzib at Dihli. 

The name of the troachorx>ns chief of Dadar, Malik Jiwan («-iJL« 
has perhaps been the occasion of the geographical errors into 
which European historians have fallen. It looks as if Elphinstone, 
or the author whoso u ork he used, road wSUU md/ik, ‘ owner,’ instead 
of nidlik ; and as iijiwan liad been arbitrarily changed to Jiin^ 

in order to suit tho word oimer. But the name of the district and 
town in Eastern Sindlr to which Elphinstone refers, is Jon, not 
Jiun. Jon, like U'ch, Daibal, T’hat’hah, and other towns of the 
shifting Indus Delta, is now an unimportant place between T’hat’hah 
and Amrkot; at the time of Ilumayiin it was renowned for its 
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gardens (AJiharndmuh). That Malik Jiwan was a kruhammadan, 
and not a l^djah, as Marshnmn says, is elear from the fai-t that bo 
was chief of l)adar, and also from the title of DaWi/iir Khdn^ whicli 
Aurangzih conferred upon him as reward for his troa<;l\ery. Tliero 
is no instance on record tlmt the title of Khdn was over “ conferred” 
upon a Hindu, 

Ddra and Sipilir Sliikoh were escorted hy liahsidur Ivlian and Malik 
Jiwaii to Dihli, udien! they arrived on the Mtli (»r loth /a' Uajjah 
1009. TJioy were conlined in the palace of Khi/rahad (Hihli), On 
the 20th of the same month, Aiirung/.fh ordered them to In? jmraded 
(tashh'tr) on an edephant through the streets of Dihli, tlu' inhahitiints 
of which were to satisfy themselves tliat it was really Dtira ; olso 
false) Dcii’ils were sure to create distnrhances in future limes. 
Behind tlu'ra on the elephant sat the desperate Nazar Beg, one of 
Aiirangzib’s ‘ trust-worthy’ slaves, and Bahadur Khtiu’s troopers 
formed the escort. ‘ 

Two day.s after Darii and Sipihr had boon lodgc’d at Kluzrahsid (/, t, 
on the 16th or 17tli Zi Jlajjah), the pooplo of Dihli oxpr<!sscd thoir 
sympathies for Dard hy attacking Malik Jiwan uinl Jiis Afghans, 
and the troopers of Bahadur Khiiii, as rclat(*d in the histories. 
The leader of the revolt was an Ahadi of the name of Hailiat. He was 
seized and executed. Aurangzib expected a general rising. “ His 
Majesty, thoroforo, animated by a desire to }u-o)uote tho religion of 
llio I’rophet and obey his law, and compelled by circumstances and 
a regard for hi.s own rule,” tliought it noimsary to kill Dura, “ do- 
toriniued no longer to allow tJio Prince’s atheism (^ilhdd) and robel- 
liou.siio.sa~each a sutHoieut reason in itself for killing him—to 
interfere with the peace of the coxintry.” Alumf/inuitnah.) 

Tho order was given the day after Dura had been paraded in tho 
streets, on the 21st Zi Ilajjah 1069; and ti^aif Khan, and several 
trustworthy Cheluhs (slavc.s), as Nazar Bog, killed Dara in tho 
beginning of the night at Khizr&hdd (Tuesday evening, SOtli August, 
1059).* His body was taken to HumSyaii’s tomb, and buried below 

• Tho liiBt floy (29th Zi Hajjah) of the year 1069 coincides with Wednesday, 
7th September, 1659. Hence the 2l8t Zi Hajjah is Tuesday, SOtli August. 
The Muimmmadan Historian say, Dara was killed on a tt’Mnffihtf t-rening. 
This fully agrees with our computation; for the Muhaminudan Wednesday 
commenced on Tuesday, 6 o'clock r. m. 
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the dome, where Danydl and Murdd, Ahbar’s sons, lie buried, and 
which was subsequently filled with corpses of other Timurides. 

These details are taken from the ’Alamfyirnamah, pp, 218 to 325, 
408 to 415, 430 to 435, with which the Mir-dt ul 'Alam and the 
Madsir i 'Alamgiri agree. 

Khdft Khdn (Ed. 13ibl. Indica, II, 82 to 87) differs from them in 
several i>arfciculars. 

Firsty he makes Dora’s wife die in the house of Mulik Jiwan. 

Secondly^ Dara is captured })y Malik Jiwan’s brother. 

Thirdly, Dara is senteimed to death for heresy.* 

Fourthly, Darft’s corpse also was paraded in the streets of Dilhi. 

Fifthly, he says, Ddra was killed on the lust (29th) day of Zil- 
Hnjjuli, instead of on the 21st. 

Boriiior in his Travels gives a few additional particulars. Ho 
calls Malik Jiwan Jihon Khdh ; hence the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion may bo Malik Jion Bernier evidenlly tlid not know 

wdi(3ro Malik Jiou’s territory was • hut lio calls him a Pat’h,in. 
Ddrd’s wife, according to liis story, did not die a natural death, but 
swallowed poison at Ldhor, to which town Ddra. had been taken from 
Tatiah ,—which is most i mprobablo. 

The author of the excollout Miftuh uUawdrikh (Mr. Thomas 
says that Hard and his sou arrived as prisoners in Dihli on tho 
20t.h '/A llajjah, 1000, corresponding to tho 17th Shaliriwar of 
Akhar’s ora ; but that the day of Ddra’s (execution was not certain, 
ijiHsmiioh as some sources mentioned tho 21st '/A Hajjah, 1069, 
and others the Isl klnhaiTam, 1070. The author evidently pro- 
fiwrod the former date, as is f,hewn by his clovor Tdrikh on haras 
death (Metre Khafif ')— 

fiv r 

Wit soizod the fool (ln^t letter) of dee«)ram (adab, the laafc lotcor of which 
is -=:r 2) and said, Qatl i Ddrd Shikoh (the murder of Dara Shikuh) is tho 

Tdrikh. I. c., 

* On the next day [the day after Haibat'a execution) i. e,, ou the last day 
of ^ Hujjjah, his Majesty ordered Dara to be killed conformably to the dooi< 
lawyei'S that he had stepped oat of the boundary of the Mahammaduu 
law, had brought ^’uhsm into bad repute, and had passed into open heresy 
and Bohism. Khdjfl Khdti. II, p. 87. 
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(3 + + J + ^ j + I + ui + ^ + j + « = I-iv 

100 + 400 + ao + 4 + 1 + 200 + 1 + aoo + 20 + « + 5 = 1007, 

to whiuli w or 2 is to bo added, heiioo 1009. 

Tho Mukhhir id Wocitin, a eolloetioii of Turthhs on ^tuhiiniinadan 
Saints printed in the be<^iiiumg of this century at Calcutta, has 
also the Ist Miiharraiu, 1070, and from it tho Uliftah and tho 
Khaxinat ul A(fid have evidently copied. But there is no hishu'iral 
evidonoe for fixing upon tho 1st Muharram, 1070, as tlio day of 
D-irA’s oxomilioii. Even Kliiifi Khdii’s date (29th Eil Uujjah, 1000) 
is open te deubi, iiiiismuch as it differs from the date given in tho 
oouleuxporaneoiis histories tlie ^Alarngirndmah and the Mir-at id 
^Alam, 

Diira Sliikoli’s wife was a danght('r of Prince Parwiz (son of 
Jalidng'ir) by Jalian Bdiui Begum, daughter of Sulti'ui Murad (mm of 
Akbar). I).lrd had married her on the 8th Jumada 1, 1012. Her 
name was Nadiiuh Begum, and acc(irdijig to flChafi Xlian, J^ara was 
much atta<‘liud to her. The disoas^of which she died is called in 
tho ’Alanigirnamah JLw ; but in Kluiff Khan Jl^f. 

Ddiu’s children were \Pddiid(dhn. II, 101, 007, 088)— 

1. Sulaiman Phikoh^ born 2(5t]i Kumazan, 104 4. 

2. 2lihr IS/dkoh, born in liabi’ I, 1018. Dioil afb'r 10 days. 

3. Mamtuz Shikoh, born on the last Jumdda I, 10.30. 

4. Sipi/ir iSh/koli, born loth »Sha’l)iin, 1031. 

o. -4 bom 29th liajah, 10 JO. Died soon aftor. 

b. Puk Nikad Jlihtii Uegum^ born 29th Jumada 1, 1031. 

c. Jahun Zih Bmu Begum (murriod suhsecpicntJy Muhammad 
A’zam). 

Sulnimdu Phlkoh married in 100.3 a daughter of Bajuh Oaj Singli, 
Khdfi Khan^ p. 730. His daughter, Salimah Bdmj Begum, mar¬ 
ried Prince Muhammatl Akhar, Aurangzih’s fourth .son. Tlioir 
offspring was Nokiisiyar, who was proclaimod oinporor at A'grah, 
but imprisoned by Eafi‘u<ldanlah. 

Sipihr Hhikoh married Zubdatuimissd Begum, Auratigzib’s fourth 
daughter. Their son, 'A'U Tabar, wa.sborn on tho 12th Juradda T, 
1087, and died in the end of 1088 {dfadsir i ^Alamgiri, pp. 123, 100 ) 
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Notes on the Arabic and Persian Inscriptions in the Hitgli Pis- 
iriet.—Jig H. Blocumann, Esq., M. A., Assist. Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 


(With 6 i)lat©H.) 

Tlie following notes form the soqiiol to my paper on ‘ Places of 
JJistorical Interest in the District of llugli, whi(;li was published in 
the IVoceedings of tlie Soeioty for April, 1870. Tho inscriptions 
given in this article aro all of Muliumiuadan origin; tho more 
important ones aro in Arabic;, tho Persian inscriptions being fow 
and niodorn. The originals are at Tribeni, Mulla Simla, SatgSnw, 
Panduah, and Diuanjith. 

Tho earliest Arabic inscription montions tlio year A. H. G98, 
or A. 1). 1298; tbo Intcst belongs to A. II. 9;J0, or A. 1). 1530. 
Tliuy are all cut in bas.ilt, with tho letters raised, and the cha¬ 
racter of nearly nil of them itffPnghni, which renders tho reading 
diflicult, and has probably boon tlio reason why those inscriptions, 
though .so near our metropolis, havo never boon collected. 

Satganw and Tribeiu lio N. W. and N., respectively, of Iliigli'; 
hut visitors Avill lind it coiivoniorit to go to Mugrii, the Kailway 
Station next to Uiigli, as both places are each only uhont two 
miles distant from tho terminus. Satgiinw lies S. W., and Tribeni 
to tho E. of the station. 

Sfilgunw is reached by tho Grand Trunk Koad. Half way 
between Mugra and SAtgdUW, the road meets the Saraswati, 
or ISursuttee, now varying in breadth from three to six feet, hut 
a fow centuries ago a brojui riven*. The old banks are still clearly 
visible. Alter j>ussing the bridge, a ruined mosque will be seen 
to the right of the road. This mosque whicli, together with a 
few tombs near it, is the only remnant of the old eai)ital of 
Lower Bengal, was built, as will be_ seen below, by Sayyid Jamdl 
Din (Jamdluddin), .sou of Sayyid Fakhruddin, who, aieording to 
the inscriptions, had come from A'mul, a town on the Caspian 
Sea. Tho K haditn, who is attached to the mosque, knew nothing 
of this Saj^id; he said, Fakhruddin had come with his friends 
Shah ^-afi of Panduah and Ghazi Zufar Kh^u of Tribeni to BengaL 
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This is, however, impossible, as tho inscription on the mosque shows 
that Jiiiruiluddin lived as lato as A. H. 98(5. The walls of tho mosque 
aro built of small brides, and are liamlflomely adorned, inside and 
out-side, with arabcsijue.s. Tho central mikrdh^ or niche, looks very 
fine; but tho upper part of llio west wall having fallen down, half 
the mosque is filled Avifh stones and rubbish, so that it is im¬ 
possible to see the \\ hole of tho nicho. The ardies and domes are 
in tho later Pat’han style. Over each eutrauce, inside, there 
is a crescent. Near the fc?. E. angle of the mosque, is an on- 
closuro with three tombs, wliero Sayyid Kakhniddui, liis Avifo, 
and liis eiinudi, are saitl to bo buricaf, TImj wall forjuing tho on- 
doauro is in many places broken down. 1 found two long basalt 
tablets pbuH-d slantingly against the inner side of the north wall. 
A third square basalt tablet is lixed into tho wall; unfortunately, 
it is broken in tho middle, and the wall is lialf pierced, to allow 
tho customary lump to be put inlf> tlio cavity. Those throo iu- 
scriptiiuis should lio reniov'od to a museuni. It? is impossible to say 
how tliey eamo into tho onclosuro. W^hori tho public; buildings iii 
Ritgaijw and Ti ibeni dec'ayed, pimis liaiids, probably, roscuod tho 
inscriptions, ami sterc;d tlcem up in holy places as Eakliriidcliu’a 
enclosure and Zafar Khan’s moMpie and tomb, or even lixod thcjin 
into ibo walls at tlio tiicjie of ropair.s, thus turning cmc-h of thyso 
ftstihuihs into a sort of miinoum, 

Tliorc^ is also an ins(.Tlptic3n on Fakrnddin’s tomb ; but it is ille¬ 
gible, lliough if could perhaps bo deciphered, if tin; Jotters were 
c.-arefully i)niut(;d. 

A short clihtanc*c3 higher up the (Irand Trunk T?oad lio tho cUiven 
huts, which foria the modern S.itgaijw. Tho ground botwcjon thoiu 
and the tSfiraswati, towai’ds a sm.ill village cif tho iiamo of Jjal 
Jh^pali, which lic\s W. of it, is very nnovou, aJid looks as if it had 
beoji tl\e site of an extensive seltbnuont. At one idaee, not far 
from the road, tlm eapitai of a large i>ilbir merges from tho 
gremnd. The j)c3oplo called it pddishdn filpdi. 

From B&tgauw, a narrow footpatli leads to Tribeni along the 
old right bank of the Saraswati. Tho river itself appears to bo 
notliiug else but an arm of the Ganges (Bhagiruttoe), though on 
tho maps of tho llugli district, it looks like a river which takes 
30 
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its rise near the Eijahpnr’ Jlul, west of r[a>)rah (Howrah). A 
khal x)assoB from the Saraswati to the Ganges about five miles 
below tho IBolanic Garden. To the north of the mouth of the 
Saraswali lies tho bniad and high Tribeui Gluit, a maguifictent 
flight of steps, .said to liavo b(!eu built by Mukund Goo, the last 
Gajpati of Oj jfiti; and »S. of it, on tho liigh I'ivor bank lies Triboni 
itscslf with iJio Aatanah of Ghii>ii Zafar Khan, gonovally called by tho 
people (Jdzi V^ tkib ha dartjah. Triboni is often eallod Tripiiniy and 
by tho Muhamuifuluus, Tvipani Shii/ipur^ or Firiizab,id. Tlie peo¬ 
ple refer tho hist nanio to I’iruz Shah of Dihli; but it is more 
natural to eouuect it with Sliamsuddin I’iru/. Shah (1.), king of 
IJengal, whf)se name will bo found below in the. inscriplion of Zafar 
Kluiiihs Madr:i.sah. Tiio iiiimo of ‘ Triboni,’ or ‘ Tliree Streams’ 
is said by tho natives of tho placo to refer to tho junction of tho 
Gangos, the Saraswatv, and Jamnuh. Tho Jainnah, or Jiibuiiah, 
(lows into the Gangi^s on tlie loft side, opposite to tho southern 
oxtromity of the oxUuisivo island in tho middle of tho Ganges. 

The eurioits legend of Zafar Klnin has been related by Mr. 1). 
Money in Jiis articlo on the Triboni Tornado, ]mbb‘.sbod in thoXV'tli 
volniue of tlie Journal, Asiatic iSoeiety, fJongal, for 1817, p. .‘>93. 
The Asliiuah consists of two enclosures. Tho first, whh-li lies nt the 
road loading ahnig tho bank of the ITiiglt, is built of largo ba.salt 
stones, said to have been taken from an old Hindu temple, w’hieh 
Zafar Klnin ilestroyiHl. Its east wall wliich faces the river, s]i(!w.s 
dour traces of mutilated fCindi'i idols and dragojis ; and into 
it, at a height of about six foet Iroiu tho ground, is a pio <'0 of iron, 
said to ho the handle of Zafar Khtin’s battle-a.xo. The .second en¬ 
closure, which is joined to tlio west wall of tlio first, is built of 
suudstono. The Kh.Ulim of tho Astanali, a man not altogether 
illiterate, tohl me that tho western tomb Avasthut of Zafar Kb.m. 
The other three, he said, are those of ’Ain Klvan Clluzi and Ghaiu 
Khiin Ohiizi ( and ), sons of Zafar Klnin, 

and of tho wife •»f Ibtrkiiau Gh^i. The first enclosure cont.iins 
tho tomhs of IJarkhan Cilia/i ( ), third stm of Zafar 

Khan, and of Rahim Khun Gliii/i and tvarim Klutu Gliazi, sons of 
Jhirklnin. kfr. Money mentions a son of Zafar Khan of the name of 
UgAvau Khdn, who according to tho IvursiadMah, or family register, 
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“ of tho KJudttnSy dofoalnd tlio of (!oii(j[uerod him, oon- 

vortod tho hilidols to MiihfiTumadatiism, aud niarriodhis daughter. 
“ After some time, Ugwau Tvhan also died at Trihmii.” 

About twojily yfU’ils It) tho west of tho socoud euclosuvo, avo tlio 
mins of an old mosque, likewise built Avith tho matorials of an old 
Hindu temple. Tho Ioav basalt })illar8 supj[)orting tho arelios two 
lumsually thiilc, and tho domes, jia in the l*ancliiah mosque aro 
built of bricks, of sueeessivo rings of sloiius, tho »liauiotei* of eaeli 
layer boing somoAA liat less than that of the layer below, llu' Avholo 
being oapjiod bj" a eiretilnr slonc*', covering tlio small roinaining 
aporture. This eorrosponds to tho domes «loseril»ed by Mr. Tremh'tt 
iti his ‘ Notes on Old Dilili’, p. 87 of this Aadnmo ol' the .lourniil. 
Tavo of th(j domes are broken. On tin' wosterii wall, Ihoro are several 
insen 2 >tion 8 , as described below. Aeeording to tho Arabic versos 
round about tho prineijtal Mihrub, tho mo.-squo Ava.s built by Khan 
Muhamiinid Zafar Xluiti, Avho is called a Turk, in A. H. (598, or 
A. O. 12!J8. Tin: ground round about tho nio.stjin* i.s very iiinn'on; 
several ba.salt jiillars litJalMUib and iliero are foimdation.s of several 
Klrncturo.«, as also ti few tombs, which are said to bo tho resting- 
places of former Kinutnns. 

3 now 2troc(;ed to the inseri2)th»us which I have arranged intcurd- 
ing to their age. 

A, Triboni. 

Inscriplii>n I. (Arabic and I’ersiau.) 






j aAJI # 2L>w«4..£k. j Uol Vijj 

&11| ^IJI 

H I > ^ 

^UJlII ^ AxlcAiyj j Jarf jJtU (i‘/c) 

il'i ^ ]^ cj 3 Jii asj j ^ju; ii'i jj; # ^lu; aIji ^ 

M 

^£1) ^ 
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y i3V^Xjw« U^^A« it-OjC ^ S^, Jy\c*** 

^) ^t>j) «-Jy: j Ib^S 

^ i dJI^^ *JIJ| J 

** tt* 

•»=^ . (>='i ^.i /ffes j.,iyKii 

gh> 

lyi/« AlJlv j^»i ^ aX^ <,j:^4.a^« ufj^^ JkXJ 

o^x:^ 1^1 Ji. cjja ^ ]j as-^"* jS] 


O Gotl, voiKihR.ifo iiutw IIS in ihia world n prent comfort, and in the woikl to 
coino a groat comfort. [Qoran, 11, 107.J A help from God, and an approaching 
gift; unnouuuu it to the boliovers. [Qoi'an, LXI, 13.] 

God has Haiti—‘ Suroly he will htnld the mosques of God w'ho believes in 
Him and in a future life, and performs his prayers, and gives the legal olms, 
and fears no one o.Ycopt God. Snob perhaps will belong to those tiiat uro 
guided. fQoran, IX, IS.] That moans [Persian], every one ivho huilds mosques 
for Ood, is eerlainly and nithnut doubt a believer anil vill find yuvlanfc. 
And lie upon whom bo penoo [the Prophet] has ssiid—* 'J’o try and to begin is 
mine; but tlio completion rests with God.’ 

God has said-—' The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else but Qod.’ 
[QoiHii, LXXJI, IH.] 

Tills Jumi’ Mosqno has boon erected by the Lord of the swtird nnd the pen, 
the hero of the ago and the period, G ] u g li M a j I i s u 1 M a j a 1 i s, the Majlis 
Ikhtiyar, the CoiTimander-iii-chiof and Vazir of the town of II n s a i n a b ii d 
t h o G r o a t, of tbo District of S a j 1 a M a n k h b & d, Commander of llio T h u- 
nnhofL&obla and the town of U a d i g a f, who is known as It ii k n u d d i n 
Bnkn K hiin, son of ’A 1 a n d d f n of S i rh a t—may God grant him long 
life, without end, mid may ITo lengthen his reign over mankind, may Ho cause 
tho bouefds to last for ever, which he bestows upon the fuiibfnl, may God 
give him victory over tho Infidels, to the glory of the true faith. Amcn,0 
Lord of the universe. (Persian) lio who repairs this mosque, will find mercy 
vrith God j but should any one, which God forbid, dishonour this mosque, may 
God dishonour him* . 


Tills inscription is fixed into the west wall to the right of the 
northern Ihlihrah (niche) in the Triheni Mosque. like all other in¬ 
scriptions in Tribeni and Satgavw, it is in black basalt, and the let- 
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tors are raised. Tho eliarac*tcrs nro not in Xupfhra, and look awkwiml. 
Regarding tlie geograplikal names, vide l>elo\v. 1 have placed 
this inscription first, as it appears to im tho oldest, or at least of* 
tho same time as llie next iiisi viplioii. In neither of them do avo 
find uu allusion to tho reigning king. 

The Jami’ Mosipte mentioned in tho iusoriptioii cannot ho llio 
Triheni mosque, whieli to judge from the next inscription, Avas luiilt 
hy Zufar Ivhan, although it is inipossildo to say when <*r Avhorefntiu 
the slab Avas brouglit to tlio place Avhero it jioav is. 

To tho left of this iiiseriplion is anotln'r in hlar k Imsalt; hut 
tho letters aro so broken and ellaced, that only tho Avords 


“—uddin Abul Muzalfar Hnsain Shiih” are legible. As irusaiii 
fShah (IL) rcign<‘d in Ike beginning of the lutb century of the 
llijrah, it is clear that this inscription also has boon bronglil to 
tlio Triheni moscpio from some otlu'r place. , 

Further tt) the loft of these two inseriptious, aao come to anolljor 
Mihrnh, or niche. Although uo Minilurf or pulpit, stands witliiu it, 
it AVould appear that Ibis Mihruh Avas the princi])al one. Jt looks 
like a Availed uj) door ; tho posts arc of black basalt, and on tlu'ia 
thore is aii iiisc.riptirfn. The p<jst opposite to the tlircsliold is 
horizontal, and above it there is a long iii.sciipti<m, Avlii«-b, to¬ 
gether Avith tho AA'ords on a small sepavato key-stone, forju.s a 
part of that on tho posts. It is a long Arabic poem, a Qat;idah 
Avith a rhyme iu shi. Tho lott<!rs nro, however, in many placna 
illegible, especially tliose ov<'r the niclio. TIio poem coniinenccs 
on tlie right liand post, nejir tho gromal, goes upwards, and ends 
Avitli a Tarilh on the lower end on tho other post. The hdlow- 
iug linos are all that I have docii)]icrod. 


Inscription IL (Arabic.) 


(Zafar Khein’s Mosque). 
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And I [Zafar Kh&n] hope to obtain the pious \rishes of such as aro learned 
in the law, that God may strengthen uiy faith* at the time I am in the grave. 

May God reward mo ; for He is truly merciful, and liberal, and kind; and 
[I hope that] lie will honor me.f 

Then follows on tho top— 

•• 

4, # « * # 

(y) 

« * # « 

Tho Hovciitli and oij»lith liomisticlis aro illogihlo. 

^ w « *h Alh « # # « 

* * * * 

Tlic loth and lOlh luMiiisilcfis arc qnilo illogihlo. 

O** * « # * • 

AX} *bj 4>**. f # « * # 

* # jUi ^ j »-A^h^axi/ 

* * Z u fa r Iv h a a, tlio T u r k, Llio 1 ion of li«nia, * * * * and the moat excel¬ 
lent one of builders of benevolent ediliecs, after the heroes, and by smiting tho 
Infidels with sword and spear, and lavisliing troasurcB on every * * 

TJio ronuiiuing linos to tlio 24tli hemistich aro illogihlo. Then 
follow tho linos on tho loft post— 

w 

# H^lc ^ 

JiV Jl j 

TVnd by honouring all Ibo learned of tho fuilb, in order to elevate the stand¬ 
ard of God {?). 

The date is oxpreasod by tho TVa/</ loiters nnd according to the 

rechoniug of him who ooniits. ^ 

Unsatisfactory as the decij>hering is, the date of tho found¬ 
ation of tho mosquo and tho ntime of tlie founder have escai)od tho 
ravages of time. Zafar Khau is cullod a Turk, and tho found- 

* In allusion to tho imtihdn ul qahr, or the examination in tho grave. Shortt 
ly after tho burial, tho cur}>so is visited, according to tho belief of the Muslims, 
by two angels wJio oxamiue the dead man as to his creed. 

1 liavo substituted fur the^sako of clearness the first person. The text has 
tho third. 

t Tho reading is very likely ‘ that IT© will raise his [Zufar’s] 

tnrbau,’ t. e., that he will honor him. Tho proposition like the ^ in vaaAjXfy 
BtHiius VO depend from 
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ation of Lis mosque at Tribeni on tlie ruins of tLo old Hindu odifitios 
■wliichho destroyed, is expressed by ^ = 8 + 90 4* 000, 

01*698 A. n., whieln*orresponda to A. J). 1298. Zufar Khan’s 
Madrasah, as will appear from tho following inscription, was 
founded fifteen years later, in A. II. 713, or A. 1). 1313. 

Tliere is no doubt that the above versos are ono of tlio oldest 
insoriptione, if not tho oldest, in Lower Leiigal. 


Inscription Ilf. (Arubi*;.) 


(Zufar Khan’.s Mudra.suli.) 

I ! *** l 

5UM^JI a 

ajl Jib ‘ ^ ^UJ| ‘ lAaU 

y uIjI ‘ ^\jj ‘ ^1/5! j. Ju!l ‘ ^Ul 

‘ AilkJL Tai JjL ‘ ^UaUl sU ^laJ) 

‘ .IfcjJI ‘ fi/'l 

‘ ^,-^1 J (pl vW-i ‘ ‘ fWI ‘ »u5l 

^jss-*^) ‘ ( s>io ) JaAjb. j ‘ AJlJrl tf.UI i^Ala) 

4(i^ Ai>l.4>AA«W ^ Ajh4M ^J 1 (m— 


PraiHO be to ITim to wbom praise ia dno ! Tliia Madrasah wliich gees hy tliO 
name utDiirul Khniral [Itouso of hoiievolenpe"!, was hiiiltduriti^ the rei<^ii of tlio 
Lord of munificence, the owner of tho crown and the sie-uot, the sliadow of i Sofl on 
earth, tho generous, tho liberal, tho groat, tho ir.ns.toi' of Iho necks of nations, tho 
*8nn of the world and the faith [s/oj«is I'lhlunifn 'ra-dJfw], who ih di-,!inguiHhed 
by tho grace of the Lord of tho universe, tho, Ijoir of tlio realm of .Siiliinriiin, [ Sham- 
saddin] .\ b u 1 SI n z a f f a r F i r A r. S h a h—may God perpotufilo his roign— 
(second slah) hy order of the distinguished Kliae, the goinjroiis, tlio n f.pected, 
the liberal, the praiseworthy, tho helper of l^Ialr^ the niiler of mankind, tho 
meteor of truth and faith, the aupportur of kings nnd sovereigns, the patron of 
enquirers, KhauSIuhammadZafarKh an—may God give him victory 
over his cneuiios and guard his friends. 

Dated Isb Muhavram, 713. [28th April, 1313J. 
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This inscription is written on two long basalt tablets which 
aro now inibodded. in tho northern sido of Zufar K-han’s tonib^ 
in the second enclosure of tho Triboni Astanah. The second 
tablet, which commencos with tlie words hi-amril KMity ^c., has 
boon xdacod liy tho ignorant masons first, and was pretty correctly 
do(‘ix»hered by Mr. J>. Money. According io this Kursindmah yiw- 
served by the Mutiiwallis of Ztifar’s Tomb, it would appear that 
Zalar Khin caiiio from Miinrg.inw ()> Ibo rarganah 
Kuiiwar rartiib, Chaklah Mursliuhvbad (Makh^u^.ib.id).* From the 
above inscrixition it is clear 1 luit his name was Khan M u li a m- 
iiitt d, Zafar Khin being his title. Oomnion people, as Mr. Money 
says, iironounco iJarap Iihchi, an interchango in jiosition of an / 
and a lii^uid, as in qujl (Arabic, a hek) and qitif, tlio xn’onuncia- 
tion current among the peoxde. I heard also x^ooxde xn'onouiuio 
Ihtpar. 

Tho king mentioned in this insciix>tion is Sham sudd in 
A b a 1 M u / a f 1‘a r F i r li x S h a h Sultan, llis name is net 
giv(m in tho Tabaqdt i Aibari, nor by Firishiah^ who copied from 
the Tahaqid. klr. E. Thomas, tho di'^tingnishod numismtitician, was 
the tirst that assignotl him his x'rojior x^bico. Tn his essay on Iho 
Initial Coinage of Ilcngal, which Ibrnis the basis of our historical 
knowlodgo of the early Muhammadan period of Bengal (Jourmil, 
A. !^. Bengal, 18(57, XT* 1 to 78), Mr. Thomas dcscrilm-s coins 
struck by tliis Firiiz Shah of Bengal botwoon A. II. 715 and 722 ; 
anotiicr coin porhax>s belongs to the your 702. Tho above inscrixhion 
mentions 713, and it is (‘lear tluit Fiiuz Shah must have then boon 
firmly established in AVestorn Bengal. 

It is remarkable that neither this inscription, nor the coins 
XMiblished hy Mr. Thomas (A r., p. 45>, monlion the name of tho 
father of Firiiz Shah, or tlie words Avhich aro not left* 

out on tho coins of Euknuddin Iviii Kius ; and secondly, that tho 
Xireeoding inscription of A. II. 698, mentions no king at all, which 
agrees with tho fact tliatuxito the x^i'eseut time no coinsTiavo been 
found struck by a Bengal king between 095 and 702, /. c. for the 
beginning of tho reign of’Alauddin of Dihli. 

* 1 am told, thcra is a legend still cnrrorit at Marganw that Ugwan Khan, 
Zafar'a Siiii, defratod Munpnt Singh, Bajah of B)rl>hutu. 
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In point of execution and beauty of tlie letters, this insoription 
is superior to tbe preceding, which itself is rastly superior to 
Inscription No. I. It looks indeed as if aU following inscriptions 
had taken this one as model. Even the latest inscription of 
Nu^rah Shih of Sfitg&^w of the 10th century shews the same 
maimer of execution. With the establishment of the Mughul 
government in India, the,^haractors commence to change, and 
though Tttghr6 letters are still in use, they gradually drift into 
modern Nmta^iq. 

The following inscription, wdiich stands to the right of the Mikrdh 
gives the same date as No. TI£. 


Jmeription IK Arabic,) 


* 


I*———— 

* * aUl 


JjaI] uli;UJ 

11 J Vi 


B1c 8»0«1 is Gofl, thn groat creator, the creator of the people, • • 

Blessed ia lie in whose hands tbe kingdom is. lUi power extends orer 
every thing. 

Blessed is He who has sent down the Qoran to His servant, that he may be 
a Warner to all generations. 

Blessed is God, the great Creator. O God, O God of the heavens, and the 
earth • 

Dated 1st MnhaiTam, 713. 


TnecripU'ona V end VI (Arabic.) 

^ u a-wi-i: s jiijijaii 

Le jbl 51 tSxe 13 ^ Jf «yly^*»»ll 

~f\X Ui> 51 ^ J ^ i f 

37 
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This inscription is of no interest, and consists in a well known 
verse from the Qoran (Sur. II., 256), which is frequently used for 
inscriptions on mosques. The verse itself goes by the name of 
A’yat ulkuraij because the word Jcursi (throne) occurs in it. Mu-, 
hammadans have a very liigh idea of its beauty ; they often repeat 
it after prayers, and blow on their chests, or blow on their hands, 
which aro thon rubbed over the arma and the body. The bles¬ 
sings inherent in the verse are thus distributed over the whole 
body. 

The inscription stands to the right of the words uddin Abul 
Muzaffar Ifmam mentioned on p. 28.5. 

Another inscription of no value, to the loft of the Mthnih, com¬ 
mences witli tlui words™ 

J * * * 

After several illegible words, wo find— 

Ajf j Loj * * *h j b * * <-^1^ 

I 

* *^1j: j oJt j lLo Lo^ # 

U Ci^Jt 

Of greater interest is the following. 

Inserij^)tion VJf. (Arabic.) 

j^ju; *3- j.-^i jji j |.b.si 

^ »IA Jt'Ul) (JjbJ) fhioj tXy*il 

God has said, ‘ The mosques belong to God, Worship no on® else besides 
God. (Qorin LXXIL, 18). 

This mosque was built by the great KMn, the exalted graqdee, T71 a g h 
A j m a 1 K U an—may Usd preserve him in both worlds,—the Commander 
of the army of tbe exalted nobleman Iqrar Khan, w'ho is the guardian 
(Jdnddr) of the honor of the royal Harem, Commander and Vazir of the District 
of Saj 16 M an k h bdd, and tbe town of L6obla—may bis exalted quali* 
ties endure for ever,—during the reign of the just, liberal, foamed, and por- 
fect king, Ba rb a k S h ah, son of M a hm ad S h6 h, the Saltin. Dated 
A. U. 860. * 
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As far spelling and grammar are conoevued, this insenption is 
one of the worst I have seen. Generally speaking, the Arabie of 
none of those inscriptions is classit;. One curious mistake occurs 
on almost every Ueiigjil inscription—the word abu is not changed 
to nbi, though in the genitive case. Thus in Inscriptions 111., 
Vll, IX, X. ; and iheu’ord ' known as,’ is not followed by the 
proposition hi, as it ought to bo ; I'ide Insc. I and X. In the above 
lines w'e have Bildobld for Ldobfii, and fi-PaM, with the article, 
instead of// \ihd / The date is so extraonlinarily expressed, that T 
at first doubted its correctuoss (Proceedings, 1870, ]>. 189). But the 
difficulty may be got over hy supplying olfcti-Jl^po, hotweeu 

the ivmv and sittin. 

The inscription lies at present on the ground in the enclosure 
MV'hcro Zaffu* Khtin is buried, between tho onti’iuice and the tomb. 
The surface of the stone is ah<mt a aejuare yard, and its thickness 
about a foot. On turning it round, Hound that tho reverse con¬ 
tained Tinmorous serpents and dragons, cut in relief, hut partly 
mutilated. TJio ateme is <^f tlio same basfilt ns the buildings at 

Triboui. 

Begnnling Iho king and tho date luoutiuued in the inscription, 
tide below No. X. 

B. MuUa' Simla', near Biddihati. 

Biddibati is the station on tho E. T. Kail way* nfter Sornmporc. 
About six miles west of it lies a village of tlio mime of Mulld iSImla, 
culled on the maps Molnah Simla, whore tliero is an old, low mosque, 
and the darg.ih, or tomb, of ‘ Tlaicrat M u h a m m ad K a b i r ^.Mhib,* 
genmilly called S h a li A n w a r (j ) U u 1 i of A I o p p o. Tho 
Khadims attached to the DargJih know nothing about tho saint, nor 
did they know the meaning of the inscription. They say that tho 
mosque was built after Shah Anwir’s death by some ambassador, who 
endowed it with lands, a cojiy of the aanad being preserved in the 
court at Hugli, They also point out two stones close to the tomb, 
where tho saint used to kneel down {dozdniif at tho time of shaving, 
and the stones “ still shew impressions of las knees.” The saint 
is said to have been fond of looking-glasses; hence pilgrims bring 
often with them small looking-glasses, which aro placed on tbe tomb. 
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But after buying tbem, they must not look in them on their way to 
the dargah; “ else misfortunes will surely befall them, as was the 
case with a man who some time ago, while on his way to Mull& 
SimlA, fell down dead, because he looked at his face in the glass 
which he had bought for the saint.” 

This curious custom of offering up looking-glasses seems to bo 
connected with the birth-place of 8hah Anwfir. Aleppo was for¬ 
merly famous in the Bast for its glass wares. 

The inscription is on black basalt, in Taghrd characters, and 
is fixed over the entrance to the Dargd\ although it must have be¬ 
longed in former ifcies to the moB(j[uo. The old mosque itself has 
at present no Inscription. 

Inscription VIII, (Arabic.) 
jli - alfi ^ *1/ aUi Jli 

11 ajUiUMt 

God hns said, ‘ Th(> mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides 
God,’ [Qoran LXXTI, 18.] 

The Prophet—upon whom be peace—has said, * He who builds for God a 
mosque on earth, will have seventy oastles built for him by God in Paradise. 
[iJad/s.] 

This moaquo was built by the great Eh&n Ulugh Mukhli^ Khan, in 
the year 777 [A. D. 1375.] 

If, as the Khadims say, the ambassador got rid of certain diffi¬ 
culties by praying at the tomb, one might think that he would 
have shewn his gratefulness by mentioning the saint’s name 
on the inscription; but the slab mentions neither Sh&h Anw&r, nor 
the king who reigned in 777 [Sultan-ussaUtin]. 

1 owe t^s inscription to the kindness of Maulawi ’Abdul Hai, of 
the Calcutta Madrasah. 

C. Sa'tga'nw. 

Imoriptim IX. (Arabic.) 

(N49ir Husain Shah’s Mosque.) 

^jjJ) j aIiVj ^ aDi Uil aUI JUi 

ISi j| ^ J ijy) j Sjlui 
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Ally y y aJIU JjU u/^ >* ^ 

aU) ^ ^AjJ) jJlj j • I aUI |yj>J Jli 

Uw aJ aU) \^j.i) J ^sj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«r jS 

» # • « # • # 

Vw.3) ^ I J |.1US1 A^'^ * 

A^UalMi j aXL« aXJ) ^lialuMoil iiV-i 

L^lla.S'f c-p-'is^s:'^) ^^XaJ! # Ajl^ ^ %jm\ 

^ AA«J Cjli] ^C 

• AjUSUj j wJ* 

God has said, * That mun will build tbo mosquos of (lod who buliovoa in llitn 
and the last day, and performs the daily prayers and gives tho ulnis doiuunded 
by tho law, and fours mo one except God. Buuh pprhaps boloiig to those that 
are guided [(^oi-ari IX, 18-3 

And lie vvhoao glory is glorious and whoso bejiefits aro general, lias also 
said, * I’he mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides God.’ [Qordii, 
LXXIf, 18.J 

Tho prophet (upon whom bo peace) has said, ' Ho who builds for God a 
niosquu in this world, will have a hoiiso built for him by God in raradise’. 

(* * * two lines broken nn<I illiigiblo) [of him 

who is strongthoued*] by proof and testimony, tho refuge of Islam and tho Mos¬ 
lems, N a <; i r n d d i u A b u 1 M u z a f f a r 11 n s n i u S It d h, the B u 11 d u. 
May God perpetuate his reign and rule, and idcvatc his stale and dignity. 

This mosque was built by tho great, exulted, and honoured Khdu who haa 
the title of Tarb i y a t Khan. May God preserve him from the misfor¬ 
tunes of the end of time by Uts benevolence aud ])crfect grace. 

In the year A. H. 861 [A. D. M57.] 

This valuable inscription is written on a thin basalt tablet and is 
fixed into the northern wall of the eui-losure of Fukhruddiu’s Tomb 
at Satganw. 

liegordiug the king mentioned above, vide Inscription X. 

Jneeription X. (Arabic.) 

» 

ils^J js ^ *In !yjJ w 11/ Zui ji 

* The word muayyad, seems to have stood before brnhan. 
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aUI ^4c ^ y *U! 

J3UI j4jUJl cLiiiJl JiyC • )j^ 

nU *IA ^ ja!\a*J]jj] y liitV'I 

%„ I ^ # aXLw aUI 


J lUU t^j£. Jjjy J y C^’ 1^* .> 

ij-ss^ y J ll.’j5 y 

\A./yc • ^if^\ ^lUJ aI!) A«Luw 

T5* ^ 

* viijU ji^^T u-A^^ *X^ ksH • 3L5Uil.*J y y 


God lias Haid, ‘ TI»o inosquoa, &o.’ [Qoran, LXXII, 18.1. And Iho prophot 
(may poaoo bo upon him !) Iiaa said, ‘ ILo who builds u mostjuo on oarLh will 
have a castlo built for him by God in Paradiso'. 

TliLs moMpic was built during the reign of Ujp just and libersvl king Jalal- 
n d d 1 u Abu] M u z u f f a r F a t h 8 h ti h, tho Sultan, son of Mahmud 
tiio S 11 ] t li n, may God perpe-tnal.o his reign ! 

Tluj biiililcr of this uobln and great mos(pio is tho Lord of tho sword and tho 
pon, Ulugh M aj 1 i s N u r, commamlor and Va/ir of the district of S aj 1 a 
M u n Iv }i b a d, and tho town known a.s S i m 1 a b li d, and Cornmaiidaiit <>f tho 
Thunah L u o b 1 a and M i h r b a k, District and Mahall (Pergauah) of II a d i- 
g ar,—mfiy God preserve him in both worlds ! 

Dated 1-th Miihurram, 892, [1st January, 1-487.]. Written by tho humble 
servant Akhund Malik. 

Thi« inscription is written on a long basalt tablet, which at pre¬ 
sent stands leaning against tlio northern Widl of FaUhruddiu’s 
enclosure. 

Inscriptions Nos. T., VIT., aTid X. mention— 

1. The District of Sdjla Mankhbdd, 

2. Tho District of Rddkjar. 

;L The TliAnahs of Ldohldy or LnnhalA^ and Mihrhak, the 
first of which was called ‘ a town’ in inscription Vll. 

4. The town of SinihhM. 


* There is a place 10 milefi E, of Tribeni, on the other side of the Hfigli, 
called on the maps Ldopallah, near the Jamnah or Jabunab, mendoued above 
on p. 282, on tlie border of the 24-Parganah3. lu an Arahic InacriptioUy 
* L&opallah' would have to be spelt ‘ L&obala.* It is also noticeable that there 
are sevoral Muhammadan villages near this Laopallah. -The ^ps show a 
Fathpdri Shabpur, Haihikh&nah, Ao. 
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I have not succeeded in identifying* these five places, altliough 
six mouths of eiupiiry ami soaroli liavo elapsed since T first men¬ 
tioned them in the Proceedings of the 8ot*icty (June, 1870, p. 188.) 

The name even oi ^ llusainabad the f/mr/,’meutionod iu lusor. I, 
is somewhat douldful; hut the Itusaiiiilbad iu the Miirshidahdd 
district may ho meant. Tho only numo which is certain is that of the 
town of Sarhat (in Eirhhi'mi), which on Inscr. 1. is sptdied ISirhalj 
with an i. 

It is noticeable that iu none of the inscri})tious tho words SirJcdr 
and parffanah occur. Tho word ^art;ah may h(' etjuivalj'ut 

to sirhdr, and tho Avord mahnll is used, oven iu the Ain, in tho same 
smise as ‘ iiarganah.’ The term sooiiis also to liavo given 

rise to the naiiKi of the parganah And, to which 8algun\v and 
Triheni belong, though And is spelt iu tho A'm, and l)y IVruham- 
inadaus now*a-days, not Iu this case tho real name of 

the district would have been omitted. There are niaiiy simihii* 
cas(‘s on record. Thus tho parganah opposite to Triheni' is calhal 
dlnireU shahr, and oon:uptiHl IldHsJuthr^ tho proper noun having 
likewise fallen away. 

The word (hnnah meant in those days a * standing camp,’ as tho 
Mahammadaus used to erect in newly comjacred districts. 

Tho names and dates of the IJengal kings menlioiieil in these 
insci*iptions, do not entirely agree, as might linvo been expoeled, 
with those given in our histories. Tho kings montionod are— 

1. Shamsnddin Piriiz »Shali (T.),—A. 11. 7l.'J (Inscr. III). 

2. IJ&rhak Shall, son of Muhimid 8hah,—A. 11. SCO, (Tiiser. 
Til). 

3. Na(,*iruddin Ahul Muzalfar Ilusaiu 8hah (1.),—A. II. 801, 
(Inscr. IX). 

4. Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, son of Barhak Shtih, no year. 
Vide below under ‘ PmiduahJ* 

5. JuUluddin Ahul Muzoffar Falh Shah, son of ]Malnmid Sh4h, 
—A. H. 892, (lufe'CT. X). 

6. Nii^rah Sh4h, son of ’Alduddin Ilusoiu Slulh (11.),—A. H. 
930 {vide below Inscr. XI, XTI). 

The place in history of the first king, Firiiz Shah (I), has been 
alluded to above, on p. 288, 
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Of B^rbak Sbfih, Marsden (II,, 673) has published a coin, dated 
A. H. 873, which seems to agree with the statement of the histories 
that ho reigned from A. H. 862 to 879. Inscr. VII. gives 860 ; but 
should no coin confirm this early date, I would almost doubt tho relia¬ 
bility of the inscription which, as I said above, is full of mistakes. 
Tho unit niiglit Jiavo been omitted. Besides, the year 860 seems to 
bo rendered iiupoKsiblo by Inscr. IX., unless we assume that IMrbalc 
proclaimed liiinsolf king during tho lifotirao of Na^iruddin Husain 
Bhah. As correctly observed by Marsden, the histories make 
Btirbak Bhah tho son of Ntiijir Sliah, against the testimony of coins 
and liiHcr. VIl., which call his father Mahmdd Shdh. But Malinidd 
Blifili 1ms not yet been assigned a place among tho Bengal kings.* 
The third king, Na(;iruddin Abiil Miuiitllar Husain Shah is called 
in the histoi'ios Niit;ir tShah, and is said to have reigned from A. H. 
8;t0 to 862. lusL-r. IX. mentions clearly 801, and thus confirms tho 
histories as far tho end of his reign is concerned. But the histories 
are wrong in calling him JS^d(,ir Sh:ih, for tho full name given in tho 
inscription shews that lie should be called JJusain Shah (I). A similar 
confusion occurs in the name of ’Alauddiu Al)ul Muzaffar Husain 
Bhah al niisnini, father of Nncrah Shfih, whom the histories cnJl 
likewise by tho first name Alunddin, instead of Mmain Shdh (II).f 
The fittli king, Futh Shah, appears like the preceding, with hi.s 
fall, or jnluH , name. In.scr. X. confirms tho fact, mentioned by 
Alarsden and Lai<llcy, that Fath Shah was the son of Mahuuid Sliah, 
uinl therefore brother of Barbak Shah. According to tho historhis, 
Barbak Shah died in 879, and was succeeded by his son Sharasuddin 
Abul MTizaffar YuMif Shah, who is mentioned in Gaur Inscriptions 
of A. H. 880 and 886. Ho is said to have diod without issue, and 
the throne was claimed by a member of the royal family, of tho 
name of Sikandar Shdh. But he was immediately deposed, and 
Fath Shdh, uncle of Yiisuf Sh&h, ascended the throne. 

• The author of the Sharafndmah i Ihrdhind, a Persian dictionary, praises 
Bdrbak Shshand cuUs him yJtui Musaffar Bdrhak Shdh. Bnttheouly(inoomplcte) 
MS. which I have soon of the work, mentions no year, tn Marsden’s reading of a 
Bdrbak Shtih coin, Area I., kre find by mistake for .^^.^s^fthoagh his 

transliitioii has correctly Mahmvd. 

The niunoroua B&rbakpdrs, barbak Singhs, &o., in Bengal seem to refer to 
B&rbak Shah. 

t Fur a similar incorrectnoas in Malwah History, vfde Proceedings A. B. 
Bengal, for 1869, p. 207, note 3. 
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Insaijt/ions Xf and XII. (Arabic and Persian). 

(Tho Satgnmv AFosquo.) 

Both inscriptions refer to the buildiTij^ of tho Ssifgiiuw mosqno, 
tho mins t»f whii h still exist. The tirst iuscripliou is a long basalt 
tablet, M-hicli stands in a planting i)ositioii within the oindosuro of 
FakliruddSn’s tomb, at tho sido of Tnscr. X. 

tii ^ 1 jt ly^T ^ JJI i;;i Jii ju 




■S..' A» 




)ji ^ j aUI jjj *viiJiUjS 

** “ f 


O' 

k!l 


* ^ A/ol ^ AJkXjj Aife ] J Jw3r****^| 

M 

g * * ilxii iLol^Si! Jji # #‘# *»_aljijS) 

ii/i***^ {*p^ Jo^*l| ^tJxLoJl 

1>J Aixlal**, Abi Jkl.3. ^ ^^UoLw 

^ VI ** 

V. •• I 

j AXiKjVjkj »Ail4«.uJ j 

^ j\X^t IjiA. iXkA^ L «»^il 

t- JjJ tj Siyi> ^iL« AS ]j Ul^lwSUi 

(Joil has said ,—* O yc that believe, wl)cii the call to prayer ia heard on 
Fridays, hasten to tho woi'ahJp of (tod, and yivo up bayin'' aud selling. This 
is good for ye, if yo did bolieve.* [Qoran, LXII., OJ. IiCgacies are not to be 
taken possession of. The prophet, may God’s blessing rest upon him, has 
said—, ‘When thoa gnest out of thine hoiiRo, and it be Friday, ihon art a 
3/(1/ui'jir (conipaniutt of Aluhauimud’s flight); andtihouldat tlina die on tho road, 
tliun wilt be iu X'aradiso, in tho highest.’ And the prophet has also said,-— 
* lie ■who*wrongly takes i>o88eBsion of the property of a mosquo and legacies, 
at*!!! OB if he c^niinitted adultery with his danght'.^r and his mother and his siHtor.* 
The mosques belong to legatees * * * (illegible)—the light of his coantouauce un 
38 
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tlio dny of roHurrcction will bo like that of the full moon. (Peraian), Thia Jami* 
Mwsjid was built dnrinjf the reign of tlio just ami perfect Sultan, Abul 
M n z a f f n r S ii 11 u n N u 9 r n h B b a h, sou of lEiiaaiu Shall, the dcscoudunt 
of Husain,—may God iHu-petuato hid rule—by tlio vofugo of Sayyidship, Say- 
y i d J a m a 1 u tl d i n Husain, son of S .a y y i d P a k h r n d d i n of A'm u 1, 
din-ing tlio month of Ramazan, 936. [May, A. D. 1529]. Hocanao tho Mullttaaud 
Ziiiiiinilars (arla/tj), if defrauding legacies, aro ovcM’takeu by tho curse of God» 
it is tiio earnest (hajdni:) duty of governors and ijdzts, to pi-oveut such frauds, 
HO (hat on tho dny of rusurroctiou they may nut bo caught iu thoir wicked 
deeds. 

'fluj other (Arabic) iiisoription is fixed into tho wall ovor tho 
culraiicc to tho mos(j[uo. 

aHi 51 j ^ SyJUJJ ^liiT j 

^U: ^ yaj aJ *111 load 

C'* ^ ^ lv*gy eXs****^ c ^^****^! 

(Jod lirtH said, ' That man will build, &c.’ [/ioran IX., 18 j vvic Inset*. IXJ. 

Tho prophet has said, ‘ IIo who builds ftir Gotl u moacpiu in tho world, will 
have seventy castlos built for him by God iu Paradise.’ 

This Jtimi’ Mnsjid was built in tho roign of tbc just king, Abnl Muzaffar 
N u 9 r a b S h li b, tho Sulbin, son of Iluaain Shah tho Sultan, the dosccudaut of 
llnsain, by the worthy Sayyid Jamnl Din Husain, son of Sayyid Fakliruddfn of 
Ainul, tho asylum of the Sayyids, and glory of tho dcscondants of Ta/ia [tho 
prophet], -may Clod preserve liim iu the world and tho faith,—daring the 
blessi'd month ofllainnzun, 936 [May, 1529.] 

Iloth itiacriptions call tho sou of Hnsaiu Shah Nu^rah Shih 
( not S^, or oj/iij ), though tho word in generally writ¬ 
ten and i^a'oiiouucoil vsy-'^j undent. For Nwp'ah Shah tho histories, 
ns is well known, have 2ia<;th Shah (?'-« ‘-*4^ )• The Gaur 
uiRoriplious and the two coins published by Mr. Laidley (Journal, 
As. Soc., fur 1846, PI. V., Nos. 22 and 23, and p. 332) have 
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V 

likewise Ku^rah,* and give the jtdiis~namo in fnll, KtiqirudtUn Ahtil 
Mnzajfar Ka^rah Sh(di. The year montionod in the ahevo inscrii)li<)u 
(end of 930) is important. It ooniirms the Hiatomeut of tJie liistorios 
that Kiup’uli Siiuh reigned eleven years after the death of his 
father, wlii^h woidd make the date of his death 9:>7 (end) or 988. 

Niierah’s brother was Malimiul? of wlioui JMr. Laidley has piib- 
li^Iied a coin dated 983. His Julus-naMm is Uhiasuddiii Ahul 
Muzalfar Mahmud 8hah. Tlio year of tli(» C(»in and that of the 
inscription would show that Bengal w’as MossimI by two rival kings, 
IVlr. Tiuidley also mentions that some of the coins liave tlie word 
Janiiatabud on them, and it would he of liistorical iiilero.st to know 
•\\h(*t]n'r that mint occurs on .sm*h of Mahmud’s c*oins| as were 
struck before Nucrah’s death, because tlie possession of the capital 
generally makes a rival the lawful king. 


* Ttu' Arabic assialani'c, victonj, lias a zanu.uih above th(» min, 

not a J'llhoh. , 

t Tlio words within the foiicoiitn'o circle of Mahmud Shah’s coin, wliioli Mr. 
Lniillcy reads iij»pt>,T,r to rno to ho jOo hu'lr i fhdhi, 

* tlm royal full niiifiM ’ Silver ('<»iiis .'irc (;orti|i;>,r<’(| lo tli" inmm, ninl L'nld cojiiH 
to tlic Ktin. Hence- for <!.v.'iniple, .\iiriiiii!;/.ih’s nH-ic-ifi ! flitii} nn/n- n iiinh. 

The correct li'' 4 r‘i)»l on Miir.»ili'n's and l.aidley’s'I'lijuililbi Fiiu/. Shall (.Marsdeu, 
H., p. 575, aiul L:iullcv. I. r.. 1*1. V., No. 17) h — 

■which is readily Hnirs'C.aOMl hy the s-ij i’ or iliyioi', of (he le-'mid. 

In ilarsdeii's copper J‘\ith Sliaii (11., p. 571), we. ol>...‘iv(‘ tho form 

«i 

for Jauupui- coins (re/e Procoedin^js .Vs. ,Soc. Ihnignl, for 


1S70, ]». 1.V2). 

The word left, out by Mr. Laidley in tbo obverso of his Ahmad Shall (|i. 327) 
looks like, 

Tho tiihj on Mm-sdeii .and Laidloy’s Sikandnr and .\’/arii 

SIihIi, shonld be which is tho standinf? »‘pitliet. 


Saifiidihfi’.H nam«i a« kinj^ i-i not eh' ir on Mni''“h ri’s jdate, l( lookri like Kkhrot 
Sfidli Or .A').S(-i/ Sliilh. Tin* l.'tlo Si'ltfn V^tsuhilhi is iif.l, on the cnui. 

M:ii«deii‘s Hilrhiik .''liKh appear.* to have on the t>hvci'-‘i‘ tlie \^ol^l and, 

at? ciirroftly read hy Laidley. AJiyi. on the revci>'*. The marifin eMd< ntly 
coiitiiined tile names of the lir-<t four Khulifajirf. The AViirds 69)^^ 


t uH tyUie 3 clear. Tlio el/,,/, in ’Uraar, 

however, is not distinet. 

Laidley’s .Mahmud Shah (PI. V.,,No. IH) suonis to liftvo on tluj reverse tbo 

following worth— 

dUf d-JjUi 
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Dr. W. Oldliam, 0. S., lately sent me a rubbing of a black 
basalt insci’iption in Tuglira, found near the village of Sikandar- 
piir in the ’Aznngarh Dislriot. It refers to the building of a 
moHfpio wbidi was oomjiloUjd «m tlio 27th Kajab, 930, and Nu^roh 
Shah is mentioned as the reigning sovereign. 

D. Fanduah. 

The great mosque of Fandnah has no inscription, nor did I see 
one oil the tower. Plates VIII. to X. sliew the interior of tho 
mosque, its j^i'iwcipal niche at tlio side of tlio pulpit, and three of 
tho most finisliod basalt i»illar8, with the liudfiistio bells, of whn h 
there are also many on tho outer wall of the mosquo. Plates XI. 
and XT I. give vion s of tho tower, oast of the mosquo, and its door. 
Tho towor is di aw ri from a iilmtograph; tho otlior views are 
oxcolJent drawings by M<»ns. .Tulos Sehaumborg. To coiuploto tho 
Berios of plates, a view of the mosquo itself would bo reciuirod, as 
also a drawing, shewing some of th<j numerous ornaineuts on the 
outer walls, w'bieb are iu (>xeeliout prosorvation. 

Tho mosque which stands to the west of tho Ast nnh of Shah 
has four inscriptions, of which one is inside. Tluiy are un¬ 
fortunately very liigh from tho ground, ami it was with much 
difficulty that 1 could got a good facsimile of ouo, and an iiupoi- 
foct one of thocontnil tabh't. I hopo at some futuro time to got 
a comploto rubbing of tho latter, w'hich is tho most important of 
the four. I'YoTn tho imperfect rubbing which I have at present, it 
is clear that tho mosque was built during tho reign of Abul M u- 
zaffar Yusuf Sh S h, son of B dr b ak iShdh (ll7t to 1182). 
Tho other inscription contains blessings ou tlio prophet, and has 
ihoroforo no liisioricul value. It runs— 

InserijAion XJJI. (Ai'aLic). 

J JT J ^Ir ■ 

i ^ j ^Ic 

The hfm anH of abramdii are iu one, aud the touches tho mow, which 
has tho initial form. Here wo have again the soya.’ 

Mr. Laidloy snya that thei-e are many monumenls in Bengal of Husain Shah’s 
uiuniiicencct An Arabic iuscripliou lefcning to tho digging of a well iu 
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Tho charactors of the inseription are TughrA ; hut unlilco those of 
the TnVjeni insci'iptioiis, they abound in round strokes {daw,Hr), 
wlii' Ii briuy;s tho u ritiiijjf uoaror to modern Kanta'luj, 

Th(‘ uioilorn Qiitb ^’lihib Mosque, so eiilled from liazrat Siiah 
(iiitbmldiu, n pious man who is said to have come from UlLiyalpur 
to Punduah, lias tlie following iusi ription. 


Imceiptiom XIV. (PerHian). 

C—^ 

aJL'I 1 *J) S 

iJmM j # # iS • ^ ciAiSir^ 

tSJh U.jj^ * jy*** *-7^^ 

I I jA ♦ JLiAU 


Ilmioe tiu' 7n{)sqiu^ v\as built iu tho Utlj y(^'lr of Muhammad Sliah 
i»f l>ihli, A. TT. li lt), or A. J). 1727-28, by one FuUi Kliin, sou of 
fcthuja’ Afghan Sur. I'ho poet A'zad, who luentious, liiiiiscdf iu tho 
last lino, 1 am told, Avas tho son of ]\Iunshi Shakir, of whom a 
letter-Avritor exists, entitled Innh/i i fSh-ihir. The Jirst hemisti«‘h of 
the second verso is faulty in nietn*; for iu .scanning tho \iin of 

•• • -m • f* * 

Hhiija' has to b(5 elimiiuited, and must bfi fafnh, lurord- 

ing to the Jlindustfiui primum iatioii. Tlio Tthilch also is aAvkward. 
Tho last tnip’i'd give.s 1 loO ; and ihc Itahrmh OACr the linal h in kiChah 
mii.st be counted, as it does in ficaiiniug, fora »/-/', whah give.s 10 
iimre; hence 1140, 


Birbliutn near the old i-oad hy that King, was puljlitiiliod in 

Juiirtiai A. S: lietigal, for 18(51, i». 3yU. Tho iiiHcriptioa inenliuii!i the year 
A. H. 922 (A. D. 151(5). Two others of A. If. DOW aad OOD (A. 1). I.'i02 and 
15('3) w'ill bi' found in tlic Piocceih'ngs for IbTt*, |> 112, »ioto smd p 297. 

Tho legend on tho Hu-saia >Sh»li publishfd Ijy l,at(llc>y, PI. V. No. 21, is v»Ty 
tmclear. The wt>rds alior nssnitdtt. are eviiit'ntiy a dii^ri on the king. The 
first word looks like ohijdhn or a^qdhd, the second scernK to be lil-lcdjfuh; thou 
oonioH a brokofl word, after wiiich there is a wiitaiiiihn n'n makdmidulm 
I'l’ludyat illdhi. The rest is eieur. 
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lu the moR(iue of the Astanah, there is a short insmirtion which 
shows that it was once repaired hy a Hindu.* 

Inscription XV. (Persian). 

I I VV Ai<wu # 

Tuk JCaj.tmati. 

Tlio loinp, llic mosquo, tlio iiiclio, tlio pulpit, Abu Oakr,’Umar,'Usniati, 
nud ITaidiir (’AH). A. H. 1177. [A. 1)., 17G3J. Tluilt by LhI Kunwar Nath. 

E. Di'na'na th, 

ll'nidnalh lies about a has rust of MudHran, in the parganali of 
Jaliiinlibud, wliidi fonus the nortli-wostcrn portion of tho 
J>istn«;t- T]w/nrvf///iik jumitioiiod in Iho Proooodiiig’s for this yt'fir, 
p. 120, lias two inscriptions. Tho southern entrance has the follow- 
iiifj versos (luotre, short JlanaJ). 

Inscription X VI. (Persian), 

^lacl ^ 

j|.A 3E^ J i:y;-*aj b »Jk.a. Jt Athila. 

* uXj ib^-e ji'Jalil 

^ jJ.3 

J *J}y^ J*^ •=- 

^ iJy^ * «j)j 

* As n'lnrirkcil on p, 123 of tho ProcePiliiif's for 1870, fb»r‘/«7is of snititg 

Ix'lomr to tlio poopio, iiHil tho 'fipU-itii.-il blcssiii^ra altoodini' on pilj»tim- 
nirort to holv places are <li'.tril.utod without roforoiici' to orootl. I do not 
tliiuk: tlitil Miihiniinuidaus o%or contnbiitod inouoy to tho erection of Hindu 
tomplca, tti'. ; but Jlindii'i have doin' SO for mosqitcs, in order to please their 
riih ris. Thus Ibijuh lihrtuwaii Diih built dnrinp; Akbar’s reign tho Jutnl' Vu.^.'.d 
of I...I 10 V. The heuvetily rewards which Hindus thus earn in‘the opinion’^ of 
MuUniuinsnbuis, are eomewliat limited, and ail that Huslitns will sav is to 
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In the rcij^ of Muhtimmad Shah, when N n w a b A a n d J a n p; had left 
Orisa for Jieiigal, ho oncamped at thia placo wliieh is eallud Dina n li t h, and 
devoted liiinself to cstublishiiij'order in tlio Subuh of llen<;al, according to 
the strict order of (ho Bovoreign. Tl»e hearts of the subjects rejoiced at the 
happy news. This place has therefore been called .UiihaiMA il/ujcid; for the 
wishes ofrhe people were fulfilled. 

When this happy spot was laid ont, 1 (the po('t) senrehud for n hoinislicU 
which was to give tho titi'tLIi, an<l a vuico from hoaveu whispered into my ear, 
' MvAk! fill: M.imit c Oaulaixard Imm*. 

This gives A. H. 1100, or A. D. 1723-24, 

On llio northern gatow'ay, thoro tire tw’o vitr.si's (metro Mnjfass), 
Inscription XVIf. (rersitin). 

Ill 

I ^ 

Wlu'ti ])y order of the generouM Nawab, this pl.aco of sufofy was erected, (ho 
voice froTii heaven said regru'dmg the aiispieiuits lyear tho words * Sufdl Mula- 
IIII It III III iilk iiiiiljt' <■ '(iliiiii', (Inn is tho Sarui of M u L aia i n u 1 m ul k, the refiigo 
df tho world. 

The lotlors of tho Tdnlh givo A. Tl. IH3, t>r A. J). 1730-31, 
Ilegurdiiig lilntitiuin nl Miilk fcjhuju’nddtiulali Astul-jiing litihadur, 
cidc jSlewtat’s Ih-ngJil, p. 2(>1. 


In conclusion I inn 3 ' lx* allowed to cxiucsa n hopo that tho jnem- 
In-rs of tho Society' will forward to Calcutta ruhhiiig.s of inscrip¬ 
tions. It is thus alono that our iinjiorlfx t liiu»wlc(lg<! of tho history 
of this country can bo comph'tod. For Ihuigal especially, inscrip¬ 
tions are <jf groat value, becauso old hi>torieH liuvo porisJiud, 
and C’oijis and local records (jro tho only available sources.* 


repent the words wliich tho author of tho Tulnuidt t Nnfift lius in prniuo of tJio 
niipfirullelcd liberality of Imehnian Sen, tlm last King of Itengul, ‘ hln/lfiifu 
AUnhii ’anAn~l ’ditth,’may tiod Icusen his puuirihmcnt in licll! ('lnhii. S^durt^ 

p. 111*). 

* Since writing tlio above, nibbiiigs 'and copies of (Mubfininiadiiii) iuscriptiona 
have been scut to the Society by Messrs.^'Imcnyk (l{iiiwiil)»indij, llarrmun 
(liarcli), 'rinry ((.'bupruh), CarJIcylo (Agrab), Oldham (Olia/i'jiur), uufi by a 
Muh.'iiniiiudi.n geiitioman iu Itardwdn. They will bo publislmd in the nuxt 
number of the Journal. Infurmatiou luui uliiO Vican received of iuNcriptious 
existing ut Ambiku Kdluah (Cnluu on ibo liuoghly) near the tomb of ouuUkal 
Kbdn. « 
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